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Art. 1.—Redwood, a Tale. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 565. New 
York. Bliss and White. 1824. 


Tuts is a story of domestic life, the portraiture of what 
passes by our firesides and in our streets, in the calm of the 
country, and amidst a prosperous and well ordered com- 
munity. The writer, who, we understand, is the same lady 
to whom the public is already indebted for another beauti- 
ful little work of a similar character, has not availed herself 
of the more obvious and abundant sources of interest, which 
would naturally suggest themselves to the author of a ficti- 
tious history, the scene of which should be laid in the United 
States. She has not gone back to the infancy of our coun- 
try, to set before us the fearless and hardy men, whomade the 
first lodgment in its vast forests, men in whose characters is 
to be found the favorite material of the novelist, great virtues 
mingled with many errors, the strange land to which they had 
come, and its unknown dangers, and the savage tribes by 
whom they were surrounded, to whose kindness they owed so 
much, and from whose enmity they suffered so severely. 
Nor does the thread of her narrative lead us through those 
early feuds between the different colonies of North America, 
who brought with them and kept alive, in their settlements, 
the animosities of the nations from whom they proceeded, 
and, in the midst of all their hardships and sufferings, con- 
tended about the division of the wilderness, with a fierce- 
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ness and an obstinacy exasperated by the difference in the 
characters of those who composed them. Nor has the writer 
made any use of the incidents of our great national struggle 
for independence, at once so calamitous and so glorious, the 
time of splendid virtues and great sufferings, the war which 
separated friends, and divided families, and revived the half 
laid spirit of bloodshed in the uncivilised races about us, and 
called to our shores so many military adventurers to fight 
under the standard of Britain, and so many generous volun- 
teers in the cause of humanity and liberty to combat under 
ours. She has passed by all these periods and situations, 
so tempting to the writer of fictitious history, so pregnant with 
interest aad teeming with adventure, to make a more hazard- 
ous experiment of her powers. She has come down to the 
very days in which we live, to quiet times and familiar man- 
ners, and has laid the scene of her narrative in the most an- 
cient and tranquil parts of the country ; presenting us not 
merely with the picture of what she has imagined, but with 
the copy of what she has observed. 

We have called this a comparatively harzardous experi- 
ment, and this, because it seems to us far more difficult to 
deal successfully with the materials which the author has 
chosen, than with those which she has neglected. There is 
a strong love of romance inherent in the human mind. We 
all remember how our childhood was captivated with stories 
of sorcerers and giants. We do not, in our riper age, forget 
with what a fearful and thrilling interest we hung over tales 
of the interpositions of supernatural beings, of acts of des- 
perate heroism, followed by incredible successes, of impos- 
sible dangers, and equally impossible deliverances. And 
when our maturer judgment has caused us to turn with dis- 
gust, from the relation of what is contrary to the known laws 
of nature, we transfer the.same intense attention to narratives 
that keep within the bounds of possibility. We love to read 
of imminent perils, and hairbreadth escapes, of adventures 
in strange lands and among strange races of men, or in times 
of great public commotion or unusual public calamity. Some- 
thing of this taste exists in every mind, though variously modi- 
fied and diversified, and contented with a greater or less de- 


. gree of verisimilitude, according as the imagination is more 


or less inflammable. Some preserve a fondness for fictions 
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almost as wild as those, which amused their earlier years, 
while others can be pleased only with the recital of what 1s 
strictly probable. Some will listen with interest to stories of 
‘antres vast and deserts idle,’ and the adventures of the 
intrepid voyager who traverses them, while others delight to 
have their blood curdle at being told of 


The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


In reading narratives of the romantic kind, our curiosity 
comes in aid of the author. We are eager to learn the issue 
of adventures so new to us. ‘The imagination of the reader 
is also ready with its favorable offices. ‘This faculty, always 
busiest when we are told of scenes and events out of the 
range of men’s ordinary experience, expatiates at large upon 
the suggestions of the author, and, as we read, rapidly fills up 
the outline he gives with bright colors and deep shades of 
its own. From all these causes it may happen, that by the 
mere fortunate invention and happy arrangement of striking 
incidents, a work of fiction shall succeed in gaining the pub- 
lic favor, without any considerable proportion of the higher 
merits of that kind of writing, without any uncommon 
beauty of style, or any unusual degree either of pathos or 
humor, or splendor of imagination, or vivacity of descrip- 
tion, or powerful delineation of character. 

But with a novel founded on domestic incidents, supposed 
to happen in our own time and country, the case is different. 
We have seen the original, and require that there be no false 
coloring or distortion in the copy. We want to be delighted 
with the development of traits, that had escaped our obser- 
vation, or of which, if observed, we had never felt the pecu- 
liar significance. It will not do to trust to the imagination of 
the reader to heighten the interest of such a narrative ; if it 
ever attempts to fill up the sketch given by the writer, it is 
not often in a way calculated to increase its effect, for it is 
done with the plain and sober hues, that color the tissue of 
our own lives. We are too familiar with the sort of life de- 
scribed, we are too well acquainted with the situations in 
which the characters are placed, we have stood too long in 
the very relations out of which grows the interest of the nar- 
rative, to be much interested by reading about them, unless 
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they are vividly and strikingly set before us. These are 


things which have so often moved the heart in their reality, 
that it refuses to be strongly affected by them in a fictitious 
narrative, unless they are brought home to it and pressed 
upon it, with more than ordinary power. ‘They are chords 
that will not yield their music to the passing wind, they must 
be touched by the hand of a master. The mere description 
of ordinary, everyday scenes and events, is too plain a ban- 
quet to be relished without some condiment to make it palat- 
able. Readers require not only the exclusion of those tame 
scenes and incidents, without connexion or consequence, that 
make up so much of real life, but that the incidents set down 
be related with pathos, or at Jeast with spirit or humor ; they 
look for natural and sprightly dialogue, and well drawn cha- 
racters. 

On more than one occasion, we have already given some- 
what at large our opinion of the fertility of our country, and 
its history, in the materials of romance. If our reasonings 
needed any support from successful examples of that kind of 
writing, as a single fact is worth a volume of ingenious theo- 
rising, we have had the triumph of seeing them confirmed be- 
yond all controversy, by the works of a popular American 
author, who has shown the literary world into what beautiful 
creations those materials may be wrought. In like man- 
ner, we look upon the specimen before us as a conclusive 
argument, that the writers of works of fiction, of which 
the scene is laid in familiar and domestic life, have a rich 
and varied field before them in the United States. Indeed, 
the opinion on this subject, which, till lately, prevailed 
pretty extensively among us, that works of this kind, de- 
scriptive of the manners of our countrymen, could not suc- 
ceed, never seemed to us to rest on a very solid foundation. 
It was rather a sweeping inference drawn from the fact, that 
no highly meritorious work of the kind had appeared, and 
the most satisfactory and comfortable way of accounting for 
this, was to assert, that no such could be written. But it is 
not always safe to predict what a writer of genius will make 
of a given subject. ‘Twenty years ago, what possible con- 
ception could an English critic have had of the admirable 


’ productions of the author of Waverley, and of the wonderful 


improvement his example has effected in that kind of com- 
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position? Had the idea of one of those captivating works, 
destined to take such strong hold on all minds, been laid be- 
fore him by the future author, he would probably only have 
wondered at his vanity. 

There is nothing paradoxical in the opinion, which main- 
tains that all civilised countries, we had almost said all coun- 
tries whatever, furnish matter for copies of real life, embodied 
in works of fiction, which shall be of lasting and general in- 
terest. Wherever there are human nature and society, there 
are subjects for the novelist. ‘The passions and affections, 
virtue and vice, are of no country. Everywhere love comes 
to touch the hearts of the young, and everywhere scorn and 
jealousy, the obstacles of fortune and the prudence of the 
aged, are at hand to disturb the course of love. Everywhere 
there exists the desire of wealth, the love of power, and the 
wish to be admired, courage braving real dangers, and cow- 
ardice shrinking from imaginary ones, friendship and hatred, 
and all the train of motives and impulses, which affect the 
minds and influence the conduct of men. They not only 
exist everywhere, but they exist infinitely diversified and 
compounded, in various degrees of suppression and restraint, 
or fostered into unnatural growth and activity, modified by 
political institutions and laws, by national religions and sub- 
divisions of those religions, by different degrees of refinement 
and civilisation, of poverty or of abundance, by arbitrary 
usages handed down from indefinite antiquity, and even by 
local situation and climate. Nor is there a single one of all 
these innumerable modifications of human character and hu- 
man emotion which is not, in some degree, an object of cu- 
riosity and interest. Over all the world is human sagacity 
laying its plans, and chance and the malice of others are 
thwarting them, and fortune is raising up one man and throw- 
ing down another. In none of the places of human habita- 
tion are the accesses barred against joy or grief; the kindness 
of the good carries gladness into families, and the treachery 
of the false friend brings sorrow and ruin; in all countries 
are tears shed over the graves of the excellent, the brave, 
and the beautiful, and the oppressed breathe freer when the 
oppressor has gone to his account. Everywhere has nature 
her features of grandeur and of beauty, and these features 
receive a moral expression from the remembrances of the 
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past, and the interests of the present. On her face, as on an 
immense theatre, the passions and pursuits of men are per- 
forming the great drama of human existence. At every mo- 
ment, and in every corner of the world, these mighty and 
restless agents are perpetually busy, under an infinity of forms 
and disguises, and the great representation goes on with that 
majestic continuity and uninterrupted regularity, which mark 
all the courses of nature. Who then will undertake to say, 
that the hand of genius may not pencil off a few scenes, acted 
in Our Own vast country, and amidst our large population, 
that shall interest and delight the world ? 

It is a native writer only that must or can do this. It is he 
that must show how the infinite diversities of human character 
are yet further varied, by causes that exist in our own coun- 
try, exhibit our peculiar modes of thinking and action, and 
mark the effect of these upon individual fortunes and happi- 
ness. A foreigner is manifestly incompetent to the task ; his 
observation would rest only upon the more general and ob- 
vious traits of our national character, a thousand delicate 
shades of manner would escape his notice, many interesting 
peculiarities would never come to his knowledge, and many 
more he would misapprehend. It is only on his native soil, 
that the author of such works can feel himself on safe and 
firm ground, that he can move confidently and fearlessly, and 
put forth the whole strength of his powers without risk’ of 
failure. His delineations of character and action, if exe- 
cuted with ability, will have a raciness and freshness about 
them, which will attest their fidelity, the secret. charm, which 
belongs to truth and nature, and with which even the finest 
genius cannot invest a system of adscititious and imaginary 
manners. It is this quality, which recommends them power- 
fully to the sympathy and interest even of those, who are un- 
acquainted with the original from which they are drawn, and 
makes such pictures from such hands so delightful and cap- 
tivating to the foreigner. By superadding, to the novelty of 
the manners described, the interest of a narrative, they create 
a sort of illusion, which places him in the midst of the coun- 
try where the action of the piece is going on. He beholds 
the scenery of a distant land, hears its inhabitants conversing 


- about their own concerns in their own dialect, finds himself 


in the bosom of its families, is made the depository of their 
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secrets, and the observer of their fortunes, and becomes an 
inmate of their firesides without stirring from hisown. Thus 
it is that American novels are eagerly read in Great Britain, 
and novels descriptive of English and Scottish manners as 
eagerly read in America. 

It has been objected, that the habits of our countrymen are 
too active and practical; that they are too universally and 
continually engrossed by the cares and occupations of busi- 
ness to have leisure for that intrigue, those plottings and coun- 
terplottings, which are necessary to give a sufficient degree 
of action and eventfulness to the novel of real life. It is said 
ihat we needsfor this purpose a class of men, whose condition 
in life places them above the necessity of active exertion, 
and who are driven to the practice of intrigue, because they 
have nothing else to do. It remains, however, to be proved 
that any considerable portion of this ingredient is necessary in 
the composition of a successful novel. To require that it 
should be made up of nothing better than the manceuvres of 
those, whose only employment is to glitter at places of public 
resort, to follow a perpetual round of amusements, and to 
form plans to outshine, thwart, and vex each other, is confin- 
ing the writer to a narrow and most barren circle. It is re- 
quiring an undue proportion of heartlessness, selfishness, and 
vice in his pictures of society. It is compelling him to go 
out of the wholesome atmosphere of those classes, where the 
passions and affections have their most salutary and natural 
play, and employ his observations on that where they are 
most perverted, sophisticated, and corrupt. But will it be 
seriously contended, that he can have no other resource but 
the rivalries and machinations of the idle, the frivolous, and 
the dissolute, to keep the reader from yawning over his pie- 
tures? Will it be urged that no striking and interesting in- 
cidents can come to pass without their miserable aid? If 
our country be not the country of intrigue, it is at least the 
country of enterprise; and nowhere are the great objects 
that worthily interest the passions, and call forth the exertions 


of men, pursued with more devotion and perseverance. ‘The 


agency of chance too is not confined to the shores of Europe ; 
our countrymen have not attained a sufficient degree of cer- 
tainty in their calculations to exclude it from ours. It would 
really seem to us, that these two sources, along with that 
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proportion of the blessed quality of intrigue, which even the 
least favorable view of our society will allow us, are abun- 
dantly fertile in interesting occurrences, for all the purposes 
of the novelist. Besides, it should be recollected, that it is 
not in any case the dull diary of ordinary occupations, or 
amusements, that forms the groundwork of his plot. On the 
contrary, it is some event, or at least a series of events, of 
unusual importance, standing out in strong relief from the rest 
of the biography of his principal characters, and to which the 
daily habits of their lives, whatever may be their rank or con- 
dition, are only a kind of accompaniment. 

But the truth is, that the distinctions of rank, and the 
amusements of elegant idleness, are but the surf@e of socie- 
ty, and only so many splendid disguises put upon the reality 
of things. They are trappings which the writer of real genius, 
the anatomist of the human heart, strips away when he would 
exhibit his characters as they are, and engage our interest 
for them as beings of our own species. He reduces them to 
the same great level where distinctions of rank are nothing, and 
difference of character everything. It is here that James 
First, and Charles Second, and Louis Ninth, and Rob Roy, 
and Jeanie Deans, and Meg Merrilies are, by the great author 
of the Waverley novels, made to meet. The monarch must 
come down from the dim elevation of his throne, he must lay 
aside the assumed and conventional manners of his station, 
and unbend and unbosom himself with his confidants, before 
that illustrious master will condescend to describe him. In 
the artificial sphere in which the great move, they are only 
puppets and pageants, but here they are men. A narrative, 
the scene of which is laid at the magnificent levees of princes, 
in the drawing rooms of nobles, and the bright assemblies of 
fashion, may be a very pretty, showy sort of thing, and so 
may a story of the glittering dances and pranks of fairies. 
But we soon grow weary of all this, and ask for objects of 
sympathy and regard, for something, the recollection of which 
shall dwell on the heart, and to which it will love to recur; 
for something, in short, which is natural, the uneffaced traits 
of strength and weakness, of the tender and the comic, all 
which the pride of rank either removes from observation or 


_ obliterates. 
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If these things have any value, we hesitate not to say, that 
they are to be found abundantly in the characters of our coun- 
trymen, formed as they are under the influence of our free 
institutions, and shooting into a large and vigorous, though 
sometimes irregular luxuriance. ‘They exist most abundantly 
in our more ancient settlements, and amidst the more homo- 
geneous races of our large population, where the causes that 
produce them have operated longest and with most activity. 
It is there that the human mind has learned best to enjoy our 
fortunate and equal institutions, and to profit by them. In the 
countries of Europe the laws chain men down to the condition 
in which they were born. This observation, of course, is not 
equally true of all those countries, but when they are brought 
into comparison with ours, it is in some degree applicable to 
them all. Men spring up, and vegetate, and die, without 
thinking of passing from the sphere in which they find them- 
selves, any more than the plants they cultivate think of re- 
moving from the places where they are rooted. It is the 
tendency of this rigid and melancholy destiny to contract and 
stint the intellectual faculties, to prevent the development of 
character, and to make the subjects of it timid, irresolute, 
and imbecile. With us, on the contrary, where the proudest 
honors in the state, and the highest deference in society, are 
set equally before all our citizens, a wholesome and quicken- 
ing impulse is communicated to all parts of the social system. 
All are possessed with a spirit of ambition and a love of ad- 
venture, an intense competition calls forth and exalts the 
passions and faculties of men, their characters become strongly 
defined, their minds acquire a hardihood and activity, which 
can be gained by no other discipline, and the community, 
throughout all its conditions, is full of bustle, and change, and 
action. 

Whoever will take the pains to pursue this subject a little 
into its particulars, will be surprised at the infinite variety of 
forms of character, which spring up under the institutions of 
our country. Religion is admitted on all hands to be a mighty 
agent in moulding the human character; and accordingly, 
with the perfect allowance and toleration of all religions, we 
see among us their innumerable and diverse influences upon 
the manners and temper of our people. Whatever may be 
his religious opinions, no one is restrained by fear of conse- 
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quences from avowing them, but is left to nurse his peculiari- 
ties of doctrine into what importance he pleases. ‘The Quaker 
is absolved from submission to the laws in those particulars, 
which offend his conscience, the Moravian finds no barriers 
in the way of his work of proselytism and charity, the Roman 
Catholic is subjected to no penalty for pleasing himself with 
the magnificent ceremonial of his religion, and the Jew wor- 
ships unmolested in his synagogue. In many parts of our 
country we see communities of that strange denomination, 
the Shakers, distinguished from their neighbors by a garb, 
a dialect, an architecture, a way of worship, of thinking, and 
of living, as different, as if they were in fact of a different 
origin, instead of being collected from the families around 
them. In other parts we see small neighborhoods of the 
Seventh Day Baptists, retaining the simplicity of manners and 
quaintness of language delivered down from their fathers. 
Here we find the austerities of puritanism preserved to this 
day, there the rites and doctrines of the Church of England 
are shown In their effect on the manners of the people, and 
in yet another part of the country springs up a new and nu- 
merous sect, who wash one another’s feet, and profess to 
revive the primitive habits of the apostolic times. 

It is in our country also, that these differences of character, 
which grow naturally out of geographical situation, are least 
tampered with and repressed by political regulations. The ad- 
venturous and roving natives of our seacoasts, and islands, are 
a different race of men from those who till the interior, and the 
hardy dwellers of our mountainous districts are not like the 
inhabitants of the rich plains, that skirt our mighty lakes and 
rivers. ‘The manners of the northern states are said to be 
characterised by the keenness and importunity of their cli- 
mate, and those of the southern to partake of the softness of 
theirs. In our cities you will see the polished manners of 
the European capitals, but pass into the more quiet and un- 
visited parts of the country, and you will find men, whom you 
might take for the first planters of our colonies. The de- 
scendants of the Hollanders bave not forgotten the traditions 
of their fathers, and the legends of Germany are stil! recited, 
and the ballads of Scotland still sung, in settlements whose 


‘ inhabitants derive their origin from those countries. It is 


hardly possible that the rapid and continual growth and im- 
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provement of our country, a circumstance wonderfully excit- 
ing to the imagination, and altogether unlike anything wit- 
nessed in other countries, should not have some influence in 
forming our national character. At all events, it is a most 
fertile source of incident. It does for us in a few short years, 
what, in Europe, is the work of centuries. The hardy and 
sagacious native of the eastern states, settles himself in the 
wilderness by the side of the emigrant from the British isles ; 
the pestilence of the marshes is braved and overcome; the 
bear, and wolf, and catamount are chased from their haunts ; 
and then you see cornfields, and roads, and towns springing 
up as if by enchantment. In the mean time pleasant Indian 
villages, situated on the skirts of their hunting grounds, with 
their beautiful green plats for dances and martial exercises, 
are taken into the bosom of our extending population, while 
new states are settled and cities founded far beyond them. 
Thus a great deal of history is crowded into a brief space. 
Each little hamlet, in a few seasons, has more events and 
changes to tell of, than a European village can furnish in a 
course of ages. 

But, if the writer of fictitious history does not find all the 
variety he wishes in the various kinds of our population, de- 
scended, in different parts of our country, from ancestors of 
different nations, and yet preserving innumerable and indubita- 
ble tokens of their origin, if the freedom with which every man 
is suffered to take his own way, in all things not affecting the 
peace and good order of society, does not furnish him with a 
sufficient diversity of characters, employments, and modes of 
life, he has yet other resources. He may bring into his plots 
men, whose characters and manners were formed by the institu- 
tions and modes of society ia the nations beyond the Atlantic, 
and he may describe them faithfully, as things which he has 
observed and studied. If he is not satisfied with indigenous 
virtue, he may take for the model of his characters men of 
whom the old world is not worthy, and whom it has cast out 
from its bosom. If domestic villany be not dark enough for 
his pictures, here are fugitives from the justice of Europe 
come to prowl in America. If the coxcombs of our owa 
country are not sufficiently exquisite, affected, and absurd, 
here are plenty of silken fops from the capitals of foreign 
kingdoms. If he finds himself m need of a elass of men 
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more stupid and degraded, than are to be found among the 
natives of the United States, here are crowds of the weenie’ 
peasantry of Great Britain and Germany, flying for refuge 
from intolerable suffering, in every vessel that comes to our 
shores. Hither also resort numbers of that order of men 
who, in foreign countries, are called the middling class, the 
most valuable part of the communities they leave, to enjoy 
a moderate affluence, where the abuses and exactions of a 
distempered system of government cannot reach them, to de- 
grade them to the condition of the peasantry. Our country 
is the asylum of the persecuted preachers of new religions, 
and the teachers of political doctrines, which Europe will not 
endure ; a sanctuary for dethroned princes, and the cousorts 
of slain ernperors. When we consider all these innumerable 
differences of character, native and foreign, this infinite variety 
of pursuits and objects, this endless diversity and change of 
fortunes, and behold them gathered and grouped into one vast 
assemblage in our own country, we shall feel little pride in 
the sagacity or the skill of that native author, who asks for a 
richer or wider field of observation. 

The author of Redwood seems to be well aware of the ex- 
tent and value of these resources, and has availed herself of 
them as amply as suited the purpose of her work. Her de- 
lineations of character are generally striking and happy, and 
the national peculiarities are hit off with great dexterity and 
effect, though perhaps, in some instances, they are brought 
out a little too broadly. There is, however, very little over- 
charging and exaggeration; the actors in the plot do not 
come upon the scene in their stage dresses, ready, on every 
occasion that offers, as in duty bound, to display, resolutely, 
and with all their might, the supposed peculiarities of the 
personages they represent, but they are made to look and act 
like people in the world about us. The characters are not 
only thus chastely drawn, but they are varied with exceeding 
art and judgment, and this variety is, for the most part, found- 
ed on essential differences. It ts not with this, as with some 
works of the kind, which have fallen in our way, where the 
parts, which the several personages are made to take in the 
action, have little connexion with their supposed manners and 
dispositions, but any part will fit any character, and any cha- 
racter will fit any part, and, bating a few peculiarities in the 
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dialogue, they may be transposed at pleasure without injury 
to the work, like the words in the famous sentence with which 
Mons. Jourdain, in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, exercises 
the ingenuity of his instructer in philosophy. Here, on the 
contrary, they are made to have a complete and necessary 
dependence on each other, so complete, that the least change 
would produce manifest distortion and incongruity. We have 
some fault to find with the general plan of the story, of which 
we shall speak by and by, but the subordinate incidents are 
invented and managed with great ingenuity and: felicity, and 
a gentle, and sustained, and gradually increasing interest, never 
growing violent, and never suffered to become feeble, is kept 
up from the beginning to the end of the work. Parts are 
written with deep pathos; others display no inconsiderable 
share of comic power. Thére is much beautiful and striking 
description, but it is never so drawn out as to be tiresome, 
nor introduced so as to interrupt the interest of the story. 
It is evident, that the author has formed to herself an exalted 
and severe standard of virtue and morals, but this does not 
prevent great indulgence to human error, and compassion for 
human infirmity, and the utmost good nature and allowance 
to those, whose speculations on abstract subjects have led 
them to different results from her own. ‘The qualities we 
have enumerated are all delightfully chastened and regulated, 
by great good sense and sober practical wisdom, and the 
whole is given us through the medium of a style perspicuous 
and elegant. 

A minute examination of the work will show the grounds 
upon which our commendations are founded, as well as the 
particulars to which we mean to object; for if in our capa- 
city of true critics, we should not be able to find something 
to blame in a work of nearly six hundred fair duodecimo 
pages, ‘ *twere pity of our lives.’ 

Henry Redwood, a native of Virginia, with a mind natu- 
rally turned to beneficence and virtue, becomes acquainted 
in early life with an unprincipled man of the name of Alsop, 
who succeeds in convincing him that religion is a cheat and 
virtue a name. The purity and refinement of his taste, how- 
ever, preserve him from the gross and profligate pleasures of 
the companions, with whom his intimacy with Alsop associated 
him. Redwood had been destined by his father to be the 
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‘husband of Maria Manning, a rieh cousin of his residing in 
the state of South Carolina. He, however, with the usual 
deference of young men to the arrangements of parents in 
such cases, becomes enamored of Mary Erwine, a young, 
beautiful, religious and susceptible female, who, in the excess 
of her affection and confidence, consents to become his wife 
by a secret marriage. Not long after taking this prudent 
step, he is solicited by Alsop to accompany him on a tour to 
Europe. He applies to his father for his permission, and 
receives it on condition that he will claim the hand of his fair 
cousin immediately upon his return. On embarking for Eu- 
rope he leaves behind him a packet for his wife, containing a 
brief note bidding her farewell, and apologising in the best 
manner he could for his departure, together with his corres- 
pondence with Alsop, which, in his haste, he had sent her by 
mistake instead of certain tender letters from Maria Manning, 
of which he had promised her the perusal. In this corres- 
pondence were frequent and direct allusions to his atheism 
and contempt of the ordinary notions of morality, some ex- 
pressions of regret for the indiscreet connexion he had formed 
with her, and a mention of the condition on which he had 
received his father’s consent to his foreign tour. The packet 
is too faithfully delivered, and she becomes heart broken at 
the disclosures it contains. In the meantime Redwood visits 


Paris. 


‘While he remained in the French capital, there was no suspen- 
sion of excitement, not an hour for reflection, scarcely a solitary 
moment for the impertinent whispering of conscience. His wife, 
the young and innocent creature who had surrendered to him the 
whole treasure of her affections, abandoned, solitary, sick, and 
heart broken, was scarce remembered, or if remembered, was al- 
ways associated with the dark cloud with which she had shaded 
his future fortunes. But after he had left Paris, in the further pro- 
secution of his travels, there were times in which she was remem- 
bered; the powers of conscience, spell bound by the noise and 
glare of society, were awakened by the eloquent voice of the Divi- 
nity issuing from the eloquent places of nature. The pure streams, 
the placid lakes, the green hills, and the “ fixed mountains looking 
tranquillity,’ seemed to reproach him with his desertion of nature’s 
fairer work ; for all the works of nature are linked together by an 
invisible, “ electric chain.”” Redwood hurried from place to place ; 
he tried the power of novelty, of activity; he gazed on those ob- 
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jects that have been the marvel and the delight of the world; and 
when the first excitement was over, he felt that he could not resist 
the great moral law, that has indissolubly joined virtue and happi- 
ness. On his arrival at Rome he found letters awaiting him there.’ 
vol. i. p. 71, 72. 


One of these letters is from the clergyman by whom he 
was married to Mary Erwine, enclosing a few lines from his 
wife. They are brief and cold, they intimate that she had 
forgiven him, but had withdrawn the passionate love she 
bore him, and inform him that she had gone to die in a re- 
treat, which no endeavors of his would ever be able to dis- 
cover. Soon after, Redwood returns to his native country, 
haunted by a remorse that makes him wretched for life. 
Quite indifferent to his domestic fate, he is easily prevailed 
upon by his friends to solicit the hand of the rich and beau- 
tiful Miss Manning, and she, after glittering a few years as 
his wife in the circles of fashion, dies, leaving an only child, 
Caroline Redwood, whom she consigns on her death bed to 
the care of her mother, residing in Charleston. At the age 
of eighteen Caroline returns to her father in Virginia, a spoiled 
beauty, her natural talents and dispositions perverted by a bad 
education received from a foolish and doating grandmother, 
excessively vain of her charms and immense fortune, and 
with no other accomplishments than music, dancing, and 
French. In a tour through the northern states with this daugh- 
ter, Mr Redwood meets with an accident, by which his car- 
riage is overturned, and his arm broken, and he is confined 
for some weeks in the house of Mr Lenox, a hearty, hospi- 
table, question asking yeoman of Vermont. At this period 
the action of the novel commences. We do not intend to 
make an abstract of the whole story in this manner; those 
who have seen the original will not care to read any abridg- 
ment of ours, and those who have not will be more obliged 
to us for referring them to the work itself. We have gone 
thus far only in order to make ourselves understood in the 
further consideration of the work. 

At the house of Mr Lenox we are introduced to the mas- 
ter of the family, whom we have already mentioned ; to Mrs 
Lenox, a shrewd, reasonable, intelligent matron, but not very 
deeply instructed in the refinements and delicacies of feeling ; 
to Miss Deborah Lenox, or, as she is familiarly called, Debby, 
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who by the way is a great favorite of ours, an ancient maiden 
of Amazonian stature, and a very strikingly drawn and ori- 
ginal character ; and finally to the heroine of the story, Ellen 
Bruce, a beautiful vision of feminine sweetness, loveliness, 
and rectitude of heart and understanding. In the same house 
in which Mr Redwood was confined, there lay, on the night 
after his disaster, the corpse of Edward Allen, a young man 
who had died of a broken heart; and his grandmother, Mrs 
Allen, was performing the customary duty of watching with 
the dead. We pass over the pathetic scene between the 
aged woman and a young girl, the object of Edward’s youth- 
ful affections, who in the darkness had stolen in to weep over 
his corpse. Another set of visiters now arrive. 











‘Ellen opened the outer door for the two females, who entered, 
dressed in the Shaker uniform, only remarkable for its severe sim- 
plicity and elaborate neatness. Both wore striped blue and white 
eotton gowns, with square muslin handkerchiefs, pinned formally 
over the bosom, their hair combed back, and covered with muslin 
eaps with straight borders, and white as the driven snow. Susan, 
the elder, was between forty and fifty years of age; she was tall 
and erect; and though rather slender in proportion to her height, 
well formed. ‘There was an expression of command in all her 
movements that seemed natural to her, and sat gracefully upon her. 
Her face had the same character of habitual independence and na- 
tive dignity ; the hues of youth had faded, but a connoisseur would 
have pronounced her at a single glance to have been handsome. 
Her features were large, and all finely formed; her eye, there, 
where the “ spirit has its throne of light,’ beamed with intelligence 
and tenderness. It was softened by a rich dark eye lash, and of 
that equivocal hue, between grey and hazel, which seems best 
adapted to show every change of feeling; but vain is this descrip- 
tion of color and shape. It was the expression of strong and re- 
buked passions, of tender and repressed affections, of disciplined 
serenity, and a soft melancholy, that seemed like the shadow of 
past sufferings, which altogether constituted the power and interest 
of her remarkable face. 

‘The younger female was short and slightly formed. Her fea- 
tures were small; her blue eyes, light hair, and fair complexion, 
would have rendered her face insipid, but that it was rescued by 
an expression of purity and innocence, and a certain appealing 
tender look that suited well her quiet and amiable character. 

‘ As they entered, Ellen threw her arms around the younger sis- 
ter, exclaiming in a tone of the tenderest concern, “dear Emily, 
why did you not come sooner ?” Emily trembled like an aspen 
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leaf, and her heart beat as if it would have leaped from her bosom, 
but she made no reply. The elder sister grasped Ellen’s hand, 
“Ts it even so?” she said; she rightly interpreted Ellen’s silence 
and sadness ; “I foresaw, » she continued, “that our coming would 
be worse than i in vain ;” then turning to her young companion, she 
said, “ put thy hand on thy mouth, and be still, my child. The 
Mighty One hath done it, strive not against him, for he giveth not 
account of any of his matters.” 

‘A loud groan was heard in the apartment of the dead. Susan 
Allen started, and exclaimed, “ is my mother here? then, mother 
Anne be with me!” She paused for a moment, and added ina 
calm tone, “ fear not, Emily, my child,in your weakness strength 
shall be made perfect ; we shall not be left without the testimony.” 
Her words were quick, and her voice raised, as if she felt that she 
was contending against rebellious nature. She entered the room 
with a slow and firm step. Emily followed her, but it seemed, not 
without faltering, tor Ellen had passed her arm around her, and 
appeared to sustain half her weight. Her face was as pale as mar- 
ble, and as still. 

‘“ Pray speak to them Mrs Allen,” whispered Ellen; “ yes, 
speak to them,” said Debby, in a voice of authority, “ what signifies 
it, they are your own children and there is no denying it.” 

‘« 'They were my children, but they have gone out from me, 
and are not of me” replied the old woman, in a voice scarcely audi- 
ble. “Iam alone; they are uprooted ; I am as an old oak, whose 
leaf has withered ; ‘judgment has come out against me.” 

‘She is going clean distracted,” whispered Debby to Ellen, 

“* you can do anything with her ; make her hear to reason, while 
she has any left, and get her to go out of the room with you.” 

‘“ No, no,” said the old woman, who had overheard Debby’s 
whisper, “ have no fear for me, my spirits are a little fluttered, and 
my soul is in travail for these wanderers to get them back to my 
rest, and under my wing ; but the Lord’s own peace is in my heart, 
and none can trouble that. Oh,” she continued, bursting into 
tears, as she turned her eyes from Emily to fix them on Susan, 
* was it not enough that you were led captive by Satan, enough for 
you to put on his livery, but you must tempt this child to follow 
you in your idolatries?” Strong sensibility is, perhaps, never ex- 
tinguished ; but Susan’s was so subdued, that obedient to the motion 
of her will, it had soon returned to flow in its customary channels, 
She replied to her mother’s appeal in her usual deliberate manner. 
“ The child is not my captive, mother, she has obeyed the gospel, 
and,”’ added she, looking at Emily with affectionate complacency, 
a, she has already travelled very far out of an evil nature, and the 
believers are looking to see her stand in the foremost light, so clear 
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is the testimony of her life against all sin.” Susan had an habitual 
influence over Emily; she felt that she commanded the springs 
that governed the mind of her timid disciple. Emily felt it too, 
and was glad to be saved from the effort of self-dependence. She 
approached Susan, who had seated herself by the bedside, when 
her grandmother took her by the hand, and drawing her towards 
her, she said in a voice scarcely audible, for sorrow, infirmity, and 
despair almost deprived her of utterance; ‘“* Oh, Emily, my child, 
my only child, has she bewitched you?” She drew the unresist- 
ing girl towards the bed of her brother,—“ there, look on him, 
Emily, though dead he yet speaketh to you, and if nature is not 
quite dead in you, you will hear him, he calls to you to break to 
pieces your idols, and to come out from the abominations of the land 
whither ye have been carried away captive.” Emily sighed hea- 


vily, and wept, but said nothing. Susan moved to the other side 


of her, and seeming to lose the spirit of controversy in some gentle 
remembrance, she said, “ Edward was a good youth, and lived up 
to the light he had. There is one point where all roads meet ; one 
thing certain, mother,” she added, an intelligent smile brightening 
her fine face, “ we shall all be judged according to the light we 
have; some have a small, and some a great privilege.” 

‘« She has hit the nail on the head for once,” whispered Debby 
to Ellen, “and now, Ellen, before they get into another snarl, do 
separate them.” ’ vol. i. pp. 89—93. 


Ellen interposes her mild exhortations, and has just suc- 
ceeded in bringing the mother and daughter to regard each 
other with returning complacency and affection, when— 


‘ The outer door again opened, and Reuben Harrington, that one 
of “ the brethren,” whom Debby had characterised as the “ master 
devil,” entered. He seemed to have arrived at that age, which the 
poet has characterised as the period of self indulgence ; and cer- 
tainly he bore no marks of having disobeyed the instincts of nature 
by any mortifications ofthe flesh. _ He was of a middling stature, in- 
clining to corpulency ; with a sanguine complexion, a low forehead, 
deeply shaded with bushy black hair, that absolutely refused to 
conform to the sleekness of his order; a keen grey eye, which had 
a peculiarly cufning expression, from a trick he had early acquired, 
and of which he could never rid himself, of tipping a knowing 
wink ; a short thick nose turning upward ; a wide mouth with the 
corners sanctimoniously drawn down,and a prominent fat chin fol- 
lowing the direction of hisnose. In short, he presented a combina- 
tion and a form to awaken the suspicions of the most credulous, 


_ and confirm the strongest prejudices against a fraternity, that would 


advance such a brother to its highest honors—or, to use their own 
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phrase, to the dead. Reuben advanced to the bedside quite un- 
ceremoniously, and seemed to survey the dead and the living with as 
much indifference as if he did not belong to their species. No one 
spoke to him, nor did he speak, till his attention was arrested by 
poor Anne, who had shrunk away from the side of the bed, and sat 
on a low chair at its foot, enveloped in her shawl, and sobbing 
aloud apparently unconscious that any one saw or heard her. 
“ Who is that young woman,” inquired Harrington of Debby, “ that 
is making such an unseemly ado, is she of kin to the youth °” 

‘“ No!” uttered in her harshest voice, was all the reply Debby 
vouchsafed. 

‘“« Some tie of a carnal nature, ha?” pursued Harrington. 
* No such thing,” said Debby, “ Eddy was her sweetheart.” 

‘“ Yea, yea, that is just what I meant, woman.” “ Well,” 
continued he, with a long drawn guttural groan, “the children of 
this world must bake as they have brewed, they are in the trans- 
gression, and they must drink the bitter draught their own folly has 
mixed.” After this consolatory harangue, he turned from the bed- 
side, and began, not humming but shouting with the utmost power 
of his voice, a Shaker tune, at all times sufficiently dissonant, and 
that now, in this apartment of death and sorrow, sounded like the 
howl of an infernal; to this music he shuffled and whirled in the 
manner, which his sect call dancing and labor worship. 

‘“ Stop your dumb pow-wow !” cried Debby, seizing him by the 
arm, with a force that might have made a stouter heart than Reu- 
ben’s rejvice in the protection of the convenient principle of non- 
resistance. 

‘“ Nay, ye world’s woman, let me alone,” said he, extricating 
himself from her grasp, and composing his neckcloth, which Debo- 
rah’s rough handling had somewhat ruffled; “ know me for a 
peaceable man, that wars not with earthly powers.” 

‘*'T’rue,” replied Debby, “ your war is with heavenly powers ; 
but while the Lord is pleased to spare the strength of my right 
arm, I’ll keep you peaceable. Peaceable, indeed! one would 
have thought all Bedlam had been let loose upon us—peaceable ! 
your yells almost scared the old lady’s soul out of her body.” 

-* Poor Mrs Allen, to whom Reuben’s singing had sounded like 
a shout of victory from the infernal host, now really seemed in 
danger of such a catastrophe. She could scarcely raise her heavy 
eyelids, and the low moaning sounds that escaped her, betrayed 
the infirmity of age, and the grief that words cannot express. El- 
len renewed her entreaties that she would retire to her own room. 
No longer capable of resistance, she silently acquiesced, and Ellen 
conducted her to her bed, and watched over her, till she perceived 
that her wearied nature had sunk to repose.’ vol. i. pp. 94—97. 
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The funeral of Edward Allen, which immediately follows, 
is a copy from the life, given with a graphic fidelity. We 
have, however, no room for it, nor for any extracts from the 
retrospect, which is taken of the early history of Ellen Bruce. 
She had resided, it seems, from a very tender age, alter- 
nately in the families of an episcopal tory, and of a calvinis- 
tic republican, both of whom had taken a strong affection to 
this interesting orphan. The lady of the former, a highly 
educated female, undertook the cultivation of her mind, and 
the polish of her manners ; while the wife of the latter, a plain, 
sensible, benevolent woman, initiated her into household arts 
and domestic duties, and under their mutual and well! be- 
stowed instructions she had grown up, accomplished, refined, 
single hearted, affectionate, beneficent, and religious, in the 
true spirit of our religien, without bigotry. All this is very 
well imagined and delightfully told. We must also pass over 
an excellent colloquy between Mrs Lenox and Ellen, in 
which the former, with all her sagacity, is unable to compre- 
hend why Ellen should be unwilling to encourage the ad- 
dresses of her son, George Lenox, a pious minister, a man 
of education and talents, a good son, and who was certain to 
make a good husband. 

By and by comes Charles Westall from Virginia, the son 
of an old friend of Mrs Redwood, a very good, genteel, well 
educated young man, with nothing peculiar about him, except 
that he has just completed his professional education, and is 
ready for a wife. He was accompanied by Mrs Westall, his 
mother, a polite and affable lady, with a strong spice of world- 
liness in her composition, and willing to mancuvre a little for 
the sake of seeing her son well settled in life. Westall is 
struck with the resplendent beauty of Caroline, and she in 
her turn is delighted and flattered by his admiration. She 
soon, however, begins to observe that Westall has eyes for 
other qualities besides beauty and wealth, and has become 
somewhat interested by the unpretending goodness and worth 
of Ellen. The attempts of Caroline to make Westall regard 
her supposed rival in an unfavorable light, the malignant 
misinterpretations put by her upon Ellen’s conduct, and the 
beautiful and well contrived incidents by which these at- 
tempts are rendered unavailing, and these misinterpretations 
exposed, and the prepossessions of Westall, wrought up into 
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a passionate attachment for Ellen, furnish many interesting and 
some highly pathetic scenes. Indeed, nothing can be better 
than the whole management of the story, during the stay of 
the Redwoods at the house of Mrs Lenox. 

The scene now shifts to Lebanon Springs and their neigh- 
borhood. ‘The episode of Emily, and her adventures among 
the Shakers, forms a very interesting part of the book. There 
is great power shown in the chapter, where Susan, the ‘ elder 
sister,’ in order to fix the wavering faith of her young dis- 
ciple, Emily, and reclaim a heart, that was relapsing to the 
world, gives an account of her own conversation, and of the 
long, and fierce, and exhausting conflict, which her enthusiasm 
maintained against her affections, till, at length, the strong 
ties which bound her to the world were broken forever. We 
can give only the conclusion of her narrative. She is speak- 
ing of William Harwood, ‘a pleasant lad,’ of whom she tells 
Emily ‘we have been mates from our infancy, and had loved 
one another (loving no one else) with that faith, which is the 
boast of the world’s people.’ 


‘« He fell into a weakly way, and then he took to ruinous habits. 
His poor old parents died, I fear, of a wounded spirit ; for they 
laid his misfortune sadly to heart. After their death, his worldly 
affairs went fast to destruction, and he became a miserable vagrant. 
He would come here and sit for hours on the door step; at these 
times | kept to my room, for I could do nothing for him; and if 
he chanced to see me in his fits of intoxication, he would either 
upbraid me bitterly, or cry like a child, and both were trying 
to me. 

‘“ It is ten years ago the tenth day of last January—it had stormed 
for three days, and the roads were blocked with the drifted snows 
—and it had been a cruel cold night—and in the morning, a 
sabbath morning too, when we had risen and kindled a fire, one of 
the brethren opened the outer door, and there was lying a poor 
wretch across the door stone—frozen to death—we all gathered 
round him—and oh Emily, child, it was— 

¢“ William ?” 

‘« Yea—yea—it was William himself.” 

‘Oh misery, misery !”’ exclaimed Emily with a burst of sym- 
pathy, which she could not repress. 

‘Yea, it was misery. I forgot myself—forgot all that stood 
about me. I saw not his tattered dirty garments, nor his bloated 
face, but I saw him as in the days of our youth and our love, and 
i fell on his neck and wept—I could not help it—but thanks be 
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rendered,” she added, raising her eyes, “ it was the last struggle of 
nature—and it has been forgiven.” 
‘¢« And have you suffered thus ?” asked Emily, after a moment’s 


pause. 
‘“ Do not so speak, child,” replied Susan, “rather be grateful that 


I have been accounted worthy thus to suffer?” ’ vol. ii. pp. 33, 34. 


We are not, however, so well satisfied with the circum- 
stances of Emily’s escape from the thraldom in which she is 
held among this strange community. The adventures con- 
nected with the Indian and his cabin are too extraordinary 
and romantic, to harmonise well with the general strain of the 
narrative. 

The least interesting part of the book is that, where we 
are introduced to the Armstead party, whom Debby and 
Ellen fall in with on their way to the Shaker village. 
There is a great deal of conversation here, that does not 
help forward the progress of the story, and of consequence 
the interest suffers. ‘There is something, also, not altogether 
prepossessing in the first appearance of Grace Campbell, with 
whose character the author has evidently taken great pains. 
Something like pertness and flippancy, not to say rudeness, 
is detected in her sallies and repartees in the scene, where 
we are first made acquainted with her; but all this is more 
than compensated for, by her spirit, frankness, and warmth 
of heart, as they are brought out in the further progress of the 
narrative. Miss Deborah Lenox, however, acquits herself 
on this, as on all other occasions, to our entire satisfaction. 

At last the principal personages in the story are brought 
together at Lebanon Springs. Here the plot thickens and 
draws to a conclusion, and the narrative acquires a more 
fervid interest. Our friend Debby figures here also, to the 
no small amusement of the good company assembled at the 
place, as well as of ourselves. Her mixture of intelligence 
and simplicity, of good nature and decision, of masculine 
habits with those of her sex, of strong feelings and attach- 
ments, with a strong understanding, and great warmth of im- 
agination, at times highly poetical, but never leading her 
astray, and only throwing a stronger light on the object her 
unfailing good sense points out, altogether form a striking and 
novel combination. She has much to do in the course of 
the plot, and we are always glad to observe her agency. If 
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any should be found who are of opinion, that she sometimes 
talks a little too long, none, we imagine, will think that she 
talks too often. On an arrangement made by Ellen, to pro- 
ceed in the carriage of Mrs Armstead to Mrs Harrison’s in 
Massachusetts, Debby is consulted, and acquiesces. 


‘¢ Not but what I am loth to part with you, Ellen” she said, “ for 
the Lord knows,” and she brushed a tear from the corner of her 
eye, “nobody ever wanted to leave you yet; but then there is 
reason in all things; you have taken a long journey, all for those 
that ’s neither kith nor kin to you, and now that you are happy 
among your mates, it is but fair you should have a play spell ;_be- 
sides, it would be rather tough for our poor old horse to draw us all 
over the hills, and he should be considered too; to be sure, I cal- 
culated to walk up the hills, but then I have come to that time of 
life when I had rather ride than walk ; so all is for the best.””” vol. 


li. pp. 175, 176. 
At parting she draws Ellen aside. 


‘<TLook here,” she said, undrawing a bag, and discovering one 
corner of a pacquet, “ here is the identical money you refused to re- 
ceive from Mr Redwood; he sent it to me last night for a marriage 
portion for Emily ; it is true, child—God bless him—it is true—he 
has given it, and I have taken it with a thankful heart and a prayer, 
(as in duty bound,) that the Lord would return it to him a hundred 
fold, in something better than silver and gold. I shall keep the 
present a secret till Emily’s wedding day, which I’m sure is not 
far off, and, Ellen,” she added after a moment’s pause, “ I ’m think- 
ing that another wedding day is coming among our friends. Now 
what do you look down for? If there’s any body in the land 
might hold up their heads with a good grace it’s you; for to my 
notion there is not a nobler man in the ’varsal world, view him in 
what light you will, than this same Charles Westall.” 

‘“ Deborah,” interrupted Ellen, “I am not” 

‘“¢ Engaged—I know that” 

‘¢ Ma’am, your chaise is ready,” said the servant. 

‘“ Coming in a minute. I know how it stands, Ellen, pretty 
nearly ; for last night, when I got this pacquet from Mr Redwood, 
my heart was so full, 1 thought I could not sleep till I had told you. 
I jooked in your room—you was not there; I came on to the 
piazza—you and Mr Charles Westall were standing by the door 
yonder; while I was hesitating whether to go back without inter- 
rupting you, I heard a few words, just enough to give me a little 
insight into the business. I thought it fair to tell you ; and besides, 
{ wanted to charge you not to be notional ; for a girl of your sense, 
Ellen, you are apt to be a little notional, which is not your fault, 
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but comes of your living with Mrs Harrison, and reading too many 
verses, which are apt to make girls dreamy.” 

‘Miss Debby,” cried Emily, “ everything is ready, and the sun 
is rising.” 

‘“ Coming, child, coming. One word more, Ellen”—and here 
Deborah paused, for the first time in her life, at a loss how to ex- 
press herself. She drummed with the butt end of her whip on the 
railing, made figures with the lash on the floor, knit her brow, bit 
her lips, but did not speak till spurred by a second call from Emily ; 
and then the tears gushed from the good creature’s eyes as she 
said, “ Ellen you are rich in nothing but the grace of God; the 
best riches I know ; but then there’s neither quails nor manna now 
a days, and one must look a little to the needful. When my father 
died, (a thrifty prudent man,) he left me fifty pounds lawful. It 
has been in good hands, and has run up to between two and three 
hundred. Ihave enough for myself besides, Ellen, laid up for a 
wet day, so that is all to be yours. Now don’t speak, but hearken 
to me—besides the money, I have a nice store of table linen for 


you, and some coverlets and feather beds.” 
‘¢¢ Oh Deborah, Deborah,” 
‘“¢ Say nothing child—I can’t bear it. I won’t be gainsayed. 
Good bye, Ellen, the Lord bless you, child, aad ail that care for 
you”’—and she strided across the piazza without giving Ellen time 


to open her lips.’ vol. ii. pp. 186, 187. 


Finally comes the unraveling of the plot. And here, 
again, we must frankly say, that there is a want of perfect 
verisimilitude in the means by which the catastrophe is brought 
about. ‘There is something a little too strange, for a story of 
real life, in the obscurity that hangs about Ellen’s birth, and 
in the mysterious box containing the miniature of her father 
and the solemn epistle from her mother, which Ellen is under 
a strict charge not to open until a certain age, or until she 
had formed a matrimonial connexion. ‘These things remind 
us too strongly of the machinery of romances. It is not a 
little extraordinary also, that E!len’s father should trave! from 
a distant province to the very spot where his daughter was, 
and should there meet with an accident, by which he was 
confined for weeks as a patient in the very house where El- 
len resided, that the matrimonial connexion, which left her 
at liberty to explore the mysterious tokens of her birth should 
be formed during his stay in the northern states, and before 
he had parted from her society, and that it should be formed 
with the very man whom, of all others, he most desired to 
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call his soninlaw. But we ought not perhaps to criticise too 
sternly these expedients for helping out the plot of a novel. 
The many dispensations granted to the tribe of poets, to 
overleap certain settled rules, grew long ago into a body of 
established and unquestionable privileges, under the name 
of licentia poetica. The right of novelists to bring about 
their catastrophes by extraordinary means, has, we fear, in 
like mamer, been too long and too universally enjoyed to be 
taken from them at this day. Even the rational, sober, prac- 
tical, and authentic Miss Edgeworth has not disdained to em- 
ploy them. In her Ennui, for example, the Earl of Glen- 
thorn suddenly finds himself a mere private man, the son of 
a bog trotting blacksmith, and after he has undergone a com- 
plete renovation of character, and has made an excellent 
lawyer of himself, as suddenly regains his title, and all this 
is effected by much stranger means than are resorted to by 
the author of the work before us, to make Ellen Bruce the 
daughter of Mr Redwood. As for the Waveriey novels, the 
author of which nobody ever thought of taxing with poverty 
of invention, they abound with licenses of this sort. After 
all, the plot of a novel is little more than a convenient con- 
trivance to introduce interesting situations and incidents, 
well drawn characters and fine sketches from life and nature. 
If we have all these, why need we complain of the manner 
in which they are connected, unless that manner be such as 
essentially to impair their effect? If the picture be beauti- 
ful, why should we turn our eyes from it, to find fault with the 
frame in which it is enclosed ? 

The work closes with a characteristic letter from Deborah 
Lenox, of which we can afford only the following specimen. 

‘Little Peggy came here this morning, with a basket of new 
fashioned early beans, a present from Deacon Martin to me; the 
deacon and I have had a strife, which should have the first beans, 
and he has won the race ; and, by the way, I do not believe you 
have heard about the deacon’s marriage, which has made quite a 
stirring time here at Eton. You must know that a few weeks after 
the deacon lost his wife, he felt so lonesome without a companion, 
that he came to sister Lenox io recommend a suitable one, and she 
directly spoke a good word for Peggy’s aunt Betty, who is, as it 
were, alone in the world, and though a poor body, she comes of a 
creditable stock in the old countries ; and what is more to the pur- 
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pose, her walk and conversation among us has been as good as a 
preached sermon—that is to say a moral discourse. Well, the 
deacon was quite taken with the notion, for Betty is a comely wo- 
man to look to yet, though well nigh on to fifty, and he went di- 
rectly to lay the matter before some of the church members, and 
they made strong objections to the match, on account of Betty’s so 
often breaking the third commandment, which comes, I suppose, 
from her being brought up in Old England, where they are by no 
means so particular about teaching the youth their chatechise as 
with us. The deacon, however, had set his face as a flint, and 
there were consultations about it, till at last two of the brethren 
agreed to go and talk to Betty on the subject, and make her pro- 
mise that she would put a tight rein on her tongue. 

‘ Betty promised everything they asked ; but you know when a 
body always goes in the same track, it makes a deep rut, and 
it is next to an impossibility to turn out of it ; and so, while Betty 
was talking with them, every other sentence was, “ God‘help us, 
gentlemen,” and “God bless your souls, I’ll do my best,” and 
so on; and they came away more dead set against the match than 
ever. But Maftin went on in spite of them, and married her ; and 
except in the matter of the third commandment, there is not a more 
exemplary deacon’s wife in the state than Betty makes.’ vol. ii. 


pp. 284, 285. 


The moral of Redwood, as intimated in the preface, is 
properly a religious one. We had some apprehensions on 
seeing this intimation, that the moral would be too anxiously 
and obtrusively brought forward, and pressed with a weari- 
some frequency and perseverance. ‘The writer of a novel, 
the design of which is professedly to instruct, is always in 
danger of falling into this error. He is himself so full of the 
importance of the lesson he inculcates, that he is apt to sup- 
pose that it cannot be too often nor too earnestly repeated, 
nor enforced by too much argument and amplification, nor 
illustrated by too many or too obvious examples. We must 
say, however, that we see few if any traces of this fault in 
Redwood. The moral is well wrought into the texture of the 
work, but never officiously presented. It is not enough to 
say of this novel, that the reader is relieved and refreshed 
at due intervals, by being let out from the instructions of the 
author into the great world about him, to amuse himself with 
what is going on there; and is then gently recalled to the 
lesson, which the author wishes to teach. It is doing it bet- 
ter justice to say, that the world itself is only then made to 
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the reader, what it ought always to be, the great school and 
place of discipline, the experience and observation of which 
should form us to virtue. 

We have already spoken of the author’s skill in the draw- 
ing of characters. Next to the character of Debby, that of 
Susan is sketched with the greatest spirit and originality. 
Either of these would of itself suffice to give a reputation to 
the work. All the others, even the subordinate ones, give 
ample proofs of a fertile invention, and a wide and close ob- 
servation. ‘The very persons who seem, at first sight, to be 
brought forward only for the purpose of exhibiting our na- 
tional manners, or who are casually introduced, in some sin- 
gle incident of the plot, are, for the most part, distinguished 
from each other by some striking peculiarity. The Vermont 
Yeoman, Mr Lenox, and even the Shaker gardener, though 
but just seen in the course of the narrative, leave a strong 
individual impression on the mind of the reader, an impres- 
sion that bears witness to the abundance and variety of the 
author’s resources. The style of the work in that most diffi- 
cult part, the dialogue, is exceedingly natural, spirited, and 
appropriate. ‘That of the narrative parts, however, though 
always flowing and often eloquent, is not in all places equal 
to that of the dialogue. It may be suggested to the author, 
whether the anxiety always to express herself pointedly and 
brilliantly has not, in some instances, taken from the sincerity 
of her manner, and thus diminished the force and depth of 
the impression intended to be made. We have also noted 
some deviations from purity of language, which have doubt- 
less been the more striking in a work written with such ap- 
parent care. 

The peculiarities in the manners and character of our coun- 
trymen, have too long been connected with ideas merely low 
and judicrous. We complain of our English neighbors for 
holding them up as objects simply ridiculous and laughable, 
but it is by no means certain that we have not encouraged 
them by our example. It is time, however, that they were 
redeemed from these gross and degrading associations. It is 
time that they should be mentioned, as they deserve to be, 
with something else than a sneer, and that a feeling of respect 
should mingle with the smile they occasion. We are happy 
to see the author of this work connecting them, as we 
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find them connected in real life, with much that is ennobling 
and elevated, with traits of sagacity, benevolence, moral cou- 
rage and magnanimity. These are qualities, which by no 
means impair any comic effect those peculiarities may have ; 
they rather relieve and heighten it. They transform it from 
mere buffoonery to the finest humor. When this is done, 
something is done to exalt our national reputation abroad, and 
to improve our national character at home. It is also a sort 
of public benefit, to show what copious and valuable materials 
the private lives and daily habits of our countrymen offer to 
the writer of genius. It is as if one were to discover to us 
rich ores and gems lying in the common earth about us. But 
our readers must by this time be weary of our comments, and 
we dismiss them, with pleasure, to the perusal of the work 
itself. 





Art. I1.—Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn; with a Letter to a Lady on Ancient and 
Modern Music. From the Fourth London Edition. 
12mo. pp. 351. New York. Bliss and White. 


To those who would gather knowledge without much ex- 
pense of thought, or labor of study, better pleased to loiter 
in the smooth places of literature, than toil up its rugged 
ascents in search of its higher trophies; and to those who 
would relax their severer studies with an agreeable variety of 
literary anecdote, traits in the character of distinguished men, 
and curious historical facts; to all such persons, these re- 
membrances of a veteran scholar, and amiable man, may be 
highly recommended. The author has long been known, as 
a writer and a lawyer of considerable eminence, and it is 
the purpose of this work, which he insinuates may be his last, 
to comprise such scattered thoughts as had occurred to him 
in the course of his studies, relate some of the incidents in 
his own life connected with his literary pursuits, and to add 
notices of all his previous publications. These ends he has 
attained in such a manner, as to mingle amusement with the 
instruction he communicates, and to win the reader not more 
by the variety and interest of his topics, than by the ease and 
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simplicity of his style, and the fair, candid, temperate, and 
liberal views, which mark the operations of his mimd. Asa 
scholar, or man of learning, his works abundantly testify that 
few have ranged so widely in the fields of human knowledge, 
or returned laden with stores so rich and abundant, notwith- 
standing his intense devotedness to a very absorbing and la- 
borious profession. The following short notice of himself 
affords a key, by which the mystery of his great attainments 
is easily unlocked, 

‘ Very early rising,—a systematic division of his time,—absti- 
nence from all company and from all diversions not likely to amuse 
him highly,—from reading, writing, or even thinking on modern 
party politics,—and, above all,—never permitting a bit or scrap of 
time to be unemployed,—have supplied him with an abundance of 
literary hours. His literary acquisitions are principally owing to 
the rigid observance of four rules ;—to direct his attention to one 
literary object only at a time; to read the best book upon it, con- 
sulting others as little as possible ;—where the subject was conten- 
tious, to read the best book on each side ;—to find out men of in- 
formation, and, in their society, to listen, not to talk.? p. 23. 


A life of fifty years thus employed could not fail to ac- 
complish things, which might at first seem incredible. No 
virtue is more rare than economy in the division and use of 
time, and in the few instances where this has been rigidly 
practised, the world has seen prodigies of attainment. Se- 
neca tells of the vigilance with which he seized on every 
moment of time as it passed; not a day at its close could 
reproach him with idleness, and his studies were drawn out 
to a late hour of the night. In one of his beautiful Epistles 
he says; JVullus mthi per otium dies exit; partes noctium 
studits vindico ; non vaco somno, sed succumbo, et occulos 
vigilia fatigatos, cadentesque, in opere detineo. Sir William 
Jones is a remarkable example in point; with talents of a high 
order, it is true, but more especially by an industry that never 
tired, and a methodical appropriation of every moment of 
his time to some definite purpose, he made acquisitions in 
the midst of a busy life that astonish the mind, accustomed 
to observe only the ordinary results of intellectual labor. 
His aims were always fixed high, and he seldom fell below 
them ; the vast schemes, which he did not live to mature, 
were not without their use in carrying his mind upward, 
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and giving it the excitement of a lofty motive. It cannot be 
denied, that there is sometimes danger to be apprehended 
from this very propensity for grasping so much. By indulg- 
ing in so wide a range, the mind necessarily acquires a habit 
of dwelling on particulars, and, without the exercise of much 
caution and good judgment, its energy will be lost on trifles ; 
magno conatu magnas nugas. In the same proportion it will 
lose the power of developing broad principles, and of draw- 
ing from particulars, general and philosophical conclusions. 
This was doubtless in some degree true of Sir William Jones ; 
not that his mind was deficient in the powers of philosophical 
discrimination, but his eagerness for new attainments was so 
great, that time was not left, nor space in his thoughts, for 
arrangement and combination. In many cases he reasoned 
and thought profoundly, but take all his labors: together, we 
are amazed rather at what he learnt, than at what he has 
taught. 

There is good counsel in Seneca’s Second Epistle, on 
the subject of diversity of study, which our readers will par- 
don us for translating. ‘The best proof of a well ordered 
mind,’ says Seneca, ‘is its power of remaining quiet and keep- 
ing company with itself. Be cautious, that the reading of 
many authors, and those of all descriptions, do not produce 
vagueness and instability. Close application to a few writers 
of rare merit is necessary, if you would treasure up anything, 
which will settle faithfully into the mind. He, who is every- 
where, is nowhere; and the traveller, who is always in motion, 
may experience much hospitality, but make no friendships. 
So it will be with those, who dwell not on a particular branch 
of study, till they become familiar with it, but are always 
hurrying from one thing to another. Nothing so much 
impedes a restoration to health, as a frequent change of 
medicine ; a wound will not heal, which is irritated by re- 
peated applications; a plant will not flourish, which is often 
removed to a new soil; and, in short, perpetual change is 
injurious in everything. A multitude of books distracts the 
mind. Since, therefore, you cannot read all you can obtain, 
it is enough that you possess as many as you can read. 
** But” you reply, “I wish to look a little into this volume, 
and a little into that.” It is the mark of a fastidious stomach 


to desire to taste of many dishes, which, when of various 
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kinds, vitiate rather than nourish the body. Hence let your 
reading be confined to the most approved authors, and if at 
any time you seek for amusement in others, return again to 
the first.’ Sir Matthew Hale is an illustrious example of the 
wonders that may be wrought, by a methodical use of time ; his 
application was unremitted, and the compass of his knowledge 
almost without bounds, but he knew how to estimate it right- 
ly; he made all his acquisitions subservient to discovering 
the springs of society, unfolding the principles of human na- 
ture, teaching lessons of practical wisdom, and acting on the 
condition of man. He sought knowledge for these ends 
alone, and valued particulars only as they opened light into 
some new truth, and conducted him to useful and compre- 
hensive results. 

Our Reminiscent entertains us with a long chapter on the 
Letters of Junius ; if forsooth we may be allowed the intima- 
tion, that anything entertaining can now be said on a subject 
so completely exhausted. ‘There is little new in the Re- 
miniscent’s observations, inasmuch as he has left the great 
mystery of the authorship of these letters as much in the dark 
as it was before, yet there is an interest in hearing a man 
describe things in which he has been personally concerned, 
and talk of distinguished men with whom he has been in 
habits of intimacy. This kind of interest will be found in 
the author’s discussion on the Letters of Junius. The argu- 
ment in favor of Sir Philip Francis having been the author 
of these Letters has been pursued with so much success, 
chiefly on the ground of resemblance in the handwriting, 
that Mr Butler would destroy its force by supposing Sir Philip 
to have been the amanuensis of Junius, and copied the Letters 
for the press. When it is considered, that the known writings 
of Sir Philip bear no comparison, in the character of style, 
or power of thought, with the Letters of Junius, this hypothe- 
sis is more than probable. The Reminiscent examines the 
evidence on which the other candidates have been brought 
forward as the authors of these Letters, but after going round 
the circle, and telling now and then an agreeable anecdote 
on the way, he sits down at the point from which he first set 
out, fain to acknowledge that he has found no clue by which 
to penetrate the mysterious labyrinth. 

The parts of the volume, which will be perused with most 
delight by the greater portion of readers, are those relating 
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to distinguished British statesmen and orators. As the Re- 
miniscent was either personally acquainted with these men, 
or had often witnessed the public exhibition of their talents, 
and knew their characters, habits, and the estimation in which 
they were held by their cotemporaries, his descriptions are 
doubtless to be relied on for their fidelity. His manner, 
style, and spirit, will speak for themselves, in the examples 
quoted below. Of Lord Erskine he says, 


‘The eloquence of this remarkable man was an era at the bar. 
His addresses to juries have not been equalled; they alike capti- 
vated their understandings, their imaginations, and their passions. 
He often rose to the highest oratory ; but it was always simple ; 
and even in his sublimest flights, there was much that was very 
familiar ; but this rather set off than clouded their splendor, rather 
increased than diminished their general effect. His skill in the 
conduct of a cause, and in the examination of witnesses, has never 
been surpassed ; his discretion never forsook him, even in his 
highest forensic enthusiasm; his manners were always most gen- 
tlemanly ; at the bar he was uniformly loved and admired; and, 
when he accepted the seals, no one, as lord Eldon justly remarked 
of him, could have a greater wish to discharge properly the office, 
which was conferred on him, or greater talents to qualify him for 
a proper discharge of it. A true friend to constitutional liberty, 
he was its constant and animated advocate ; but he never failed in 
respect to the crown, or sacrificed to the prejudices or vagaries of 
the populace. It is highly to the credit of the two noble lords, 
that, though the difference of their politics repeatedly placed them 
in a state of forensic conflict, neither ever said that to the other, or 
of the other, which it was unpleasing to him to hear. This cir- 
cumstance Lord Erskine himself noticed to the Reminiscent.’ pp. 


61, 62. 
Lord Chatham is thus described. 


‘ The nature of the eloquence of this extraordinary man, it is 
extremely difficult to describe. No person in his external appear- 
ance was ever more bountifully gifted by nature for an orator. In 
his look and his gesture, grace and dignity were combined, but 
dignity. presided; the “terrors of his beak, the lightnings of his 
eye,’’ were insufferable. His voice was both full and clear; his 
lowest whisper was distinctly heard, his middle tones were sweet, 
rich, and beautifully varied ; when he elevated his voice to its 
highest pitch, the house was completely filled with the volume of 
the sound. The effect was awful, except when he wished to cheer 
or animate ;_ he then had spirit stirring notes, which were perfectly 
irresistible. He frequently rose, on a sudden, from a very low to 
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a very high key, but it seemed to be without effort. His diction 
was remarkably simple, but words were never chosen with greater 
care; he mentioned to a friend of the Reminiseent, that he had 
read twice, from beginning to end, Bailey’s Dictionary ; and that 
he had perused some of Dr Barrow’s Sermons so often, as to 
know them by heart. 

‘ His sentiments, too, were apparently simple; but sentiments 
were never adopted or uttered with greater skill ; he was often fa- 
miliar and even playful, but it was the familiarity and playfulness 
of condescension ; the lion that dandled withthe kid. ‘The terri- 
ble, however, was his peculiar power. Then the whole house sunk 
before him. Still he was dignified; and wonderful as was his 
eloquence it was attended with this most important effect, that it 
impressed every hearer with a conviction, that there was something 
in him even finer than his words; that the man was infinitely 
greater than the orator; no impression of this kind was made by 
the eloquence of his son, or his son’s antagonist. 

‘ Still,—with the great man,—for great he certainly was,—man- 
ner did much. One of the fairest specimens, which we possess of 
his lordship’s oratory, is his speech, in 1766, for the repeal of the 
stamp act. 

* Annuit, et nutu totum tremefecit Olympum.” 


‘ Most, perhaps, who read the report of this speech, in Almon’s 
Register, will wonder at the effect, which it is known to have pro- 
duced on the hearers ; yet the report is tolerably exact, and ex- 
hibits, although faintly, its leading features. But they should have 
seen the look of ineffable contempt with which he surveyed the 
late Mr Grenville, who sat within one of him, and should have 
heard him say with that look, “ As to the late ministry, every cap- 
ital measure they have taken, has been entirely wrong.” They 
should also have beheld him, when addressing himself to Mr Gren- 
ville’s successors, he said, “ As to the present gentlemen,—those, 


‘at least, whom I have in my eye,”—(looking at the bench on which 


Mr Conway sate,)—“I have no objection; I have never been 
made a sacrifice by any of them. Some of them have done me 
the honor to ask my poor opinion, before they would engage to re- 
peal the act; they will do me the justice to own, I did advise them 
to engage to do it, but notwithstanding, (for I love to be explicit,) 
I cannot give them my confidence. Pardon me, gentlemen,” (bow- 
ing to them,) “ confidence is a plant of slow growth.” — Those, 
who remember the air of condescending protection, with which the 
bow was made, and the look given, when he spoke these words, 
will recollect how much they themselves, at the moment, were 
both delighted and awed, and what they themselves then conceived 
of the immeasurable superiority of the orator over every human be- 
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ing that surrounded him. In the passages which we have cited, 
there is nothing which an ordinary speaker might not have said ; 
it was the manner, and the manner only, which produced the 
effect.’ pp. 121—123. 


The parallel between Fox and Pitt, which we next intro- 
duce, is loosely drawn, but it contains some discriminating 
traits of the character of their minds and eloquence. 


‘On his first separation from the ministry, Mr Fox assumed the 
character of a whig; and, from this time, uniformly advocated, in 
consistency with that noble character, the great cause of civil and 
religious liberty, on their broadest principles. 

‘ Almost the whole of his political life was spent in opposition to 
his majesty’s ministers. It may be said of him, as of Lord North, 
that he had political adversaries, but no enemy. Good nature, too 
easily carried to excess, was one of the distinctive marks of his 
character. In vehemence and power of argument he resembled 
Demosthenes ; but there the resemblance ended. He possessed a 
strain of ridicule and wit, which nature denied to the Athenian ; and 
it was the more powerful, as it always appeared to be blended with 
argument, and to result from it. ‘To the perfect composition, which 
so eminently distinguishes the speeches of Demosthenes, he had 
no pretence. He was heedless of method ; having the complete 
command of good words, he never sought for better; if those, 
which occurred, expressed his meaning clearly and forcibly, he 

aid little attention to their arrangement or harmony. This de- 
tracts from the merit of his speeches, when they are read ; but, 
when they were delivered, it perhaps added to their effect, as it 
tended greatly to make the hearers believe that he was above art, 
and spoke from conviction. Nothing more strongly recommends 
a speaker to his audience, or gives greater force to his oratory. 

‘'The moment of his grandeur was, when, after he had stated the 
argument of his adversary, with much greater strength than his 
adversary had done, and with much greater than any of his hearers 
thought possible, he seized it with the strength of a giant, and tore 
and trampled on it to destruction. If, at this moment, he had 
possessed the power of the Athenian over the passions or the im- 
aginations of his hearers, he might have disposed of the house at 
his pleasure, but this was denied to him ; and, on this account, his 
speeches fell very short of the effect, which otherwise they must 
have produced. 

‘It is difficult to decide on the comparative merit of him and 
Mr Pitt; the latter had not the vehement reasoning, or argument- 
ative ridicule, of Mr Fox; but he had more splendor, more image- 
ry, and much more method and discretion. His long, lofty, and 
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reverential panegyrics of the British constitution, his eloquent vitu- 
perations of those, whom he described as advocating the democratic 
spirit then let loose on the inhabitants of the earth, and his solemn 
adjuration of the house, to defend and to assist him, in defending 
their all against it, were, in the highest degree, both imposing and 
conciliating. In addition, he had the command of bitter con- 
temptuous sarcasm, which tortured to madness. This he could 
expand or compress at pleasure ; even in one member of a sen- 
tence, he could inflict a wound that was never healed. Mr Fox 
having made an able speech, Mr Erskine followed him with one of 
the very same import. Mr Pitt rose to answer them; he an- 
nounced his intention to reply to both; “ but,” said he “I shall 
make no mention of what was said by the honvurable gentleman 
who spoke last ; he did no more than regularly repeat what was 
said by the member who preceded him, and regularly weaken all 
he repeated.” 

‘It was prettily said by the historian of the Roman Empire, that 
*¢ Charles’s black collier would soon sink Billy’s painted galley ;” 
but never did horoscope prove more false; Mr Fox said more 
truly, “ Pitt will do for us, if he should not do for himself.” 

‘Mr Fox had a captivating earnestness of tone and manner ; 
Mr Pitt was more dignified than earnest. The action of Mr Fox 
was easy and graceful; Mr Pitt’s cannot be praised. It was an 
observation of the reporters in the gallery, that it required great 
exertion to follow Mr Fox while he was speaking; none to re- 
member what he had said ; that it was easy and delightful to fol- 
low Mr Pitt; not so easy to recollect what had delighted them. 
It may be added, that, in all Mr Fox’s speeches, even when he 
was most violent, there was an unquestionable indication of good 
humor, which attracted every heart. Where there was such a 
seeming equipoise of merit, the two last circumstances might be 
thought to turn the scale; but Mr Pitt’s undeviating circumspec- 
tion,—sometimes concealed, sometimes ostentatiously displayed,— 
tended to obtain for him, from the considerate and the grave, a 
confidence which they denied to his rival; besides, Mr Pitt had 
no coalition, no India bill to defend. 

‘ Much that awes by power or charms by beauty was heard in 
the harangues of both; but, while Fox spoke, his argument only 
was thought of; while Pitt harangued, all his other excellencies 
had their due measure of attention. Each made better speeches 
than Lord Chatham ; neither of them possessed even one of those 
moments of supreme dominion, which, (he is sensible how very im- 
perfectly,) the Reminiscent has attempted to describe.’ pp. 138— 
141. 


We trust we shall be pardoned for introducing the follow- 
ing notice of Lord Thurlow, although it contains his cele- 
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brated speech, which is familiar to many of our readers. But 
however celebrated, or however familiar, sentiments so no- 
ble and just can hardly be too often repeated, or too strongly 
impressed. ‘The occasions have been rare in which the dig- 
nity of man could appear in so imposing a light as in this 
speech, and still more rare in which they have been embraced 


with a power so tremendous, and an effect so astounding. 


‘At times, Lord Thurlow was superlatively great. It was the 
good fortune of the Reminiscent, to hear his celebrated reply to 
the Duke of Grafton, during the inquiry into Lord Sandwich’s ad- 
ministration of Greenwich hospital. His Grace’s action and de- 
livery, when he addressed the house, were singularly dignified and 
graceful; but his matter was not equal to his manner. He re- 
proached Lord Thurlow with his plebeian extraction, and his recent 
admission into the peerage. Particular circumstances caused Lord 
Thurlow’s reply to make a deep impression on the Reminiscent. 
His lordship had spoken too often, and began to be heard with a 
civil but visible impatience. Under these circumstances, he was 
attacked in the manner we have mentioned. He rose from the 
woolsack, and advanced slowly to the place, from which the chan- 
cellor generally addresses the house ; then, fixing on the duke the 
look of Jove, when he has grasped the thunder ; “ I am amazed,” 
he said, in a level tone of voice, “at the attack which the noble 
duke has made on me. Yes, my lords,” considerably raising his 
voice, “ I am amazed at his Grace’s speech. The noble duke can- 
not look before him, behind him, or on either side of him, without 
seeing some noble peer, who owes his seat in this house to his suc- 
cessful exertions in the profession to which I belong. Does he not 
feel that it is as honorable to owe it to these, as to being the acci- 
dent of an accident >—To all these noble lords, the language of the 
noble duke is as applicable and as insulting as it is to myself. 
But I don’t fear to meet it single and alone. No one venerates 
the peerage more than I do; but my lords, I must say that the 
peerage solicited me, not I the peerage. Nay more, I can say and 
will say, that, as a peer of parliament; as speaker of this right 
honorable house, as keeper of the great seal; as guardian of his 
majesty’s conscience; as lord high chancellor of England, nay, 
even in that character alone, in which the noble duke would think 
it an affront to be considered—but which character none can deny 
me—as a MAN, I am at this moment as respectable ; I beg leave to 
add, I am at this time, as much respected, as the proudest peer I 
now look down upon.” The effect of this speech, both within the 
walls of parliament and out of them, was prodigious. It gave Lord 
Thurlow an ascendency in the house, which no chancellor had 
ever possessed ; it inyested him, in public opinion, with a charac- 
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ter of independence and honor; and this, although he was ever 
on the unpopular side of politics, made him always popular with 


the people.” pp. 164—166. 


Our extracts shall be closed with the Reminiscent’s re- 
marks on the care, which certain eminent writers have be- 
stowed on their compositions, before they entrusted them to 
the public eye. Such rigid practices would alarm the writers 
of novels, and the reviewers of these modern days. Newton 
wrote out the first chapter of his Chronology, which is the 
larger part of that great work, eighteen times with his own 
hand, and he published nothing which he had not copied 
many times over. Who can refrain from deploring the de- 
generacy of these our latter days? ‘To write much and 
rapidly is now the watchword; to make one novel a year, 
and two if possible, or at all events to be always in the press, 
and running a race with the printers ; to indite poetry, with 
Pegasus at his greatest speed, by inspiration, leaving sense, 
nature, reason, truth, and such dull things to the poor pos- 
session of the uninitiated; to send out reviews quarterly, 
monthly, weekly, on all sorts of subjects, with some of which 
the writers themselves are acquainted, and of others as igno- 
rant as the readers, whom they would instruct; these are the 
feats of modern literature, these the exploits of modern genius, 
these the trophies of modern learning. But we are reveal- 
ing secrets. Let us return to the Reminiscent. 


© We have mentioned,’ says he, ‘ Mr Burke’s endless corrections 
of his compositions; Bossuet, by the acccunt of his Benedictine 
editors, was equally laborious; but in this they differed; that 
Burke appears to have been satisfied with his original conceptions, 
and to have been fastidious only in respect to words and phrases ; 
Bossuet seems to have been equally dissatisfied with his first 
thoughts and his first words. The inequality between those works 
of Bossuet, which the Benedictine editors published from the drafts 
of them, and those published by himself, is utterly inconceivable ; 
it is a literary phenomenon; it might be considered impossible that 
both should proceed from the same pen, or be the thoughts or 
words of the same person. 

‘ Rousseau himself has informed us, that between his first com- 
mitting of a sentence to paper and his final settlement of it, his ob- 
literations and alterations were countless. That this should have 
been the case of such writers as Robertson or Gibbon, is not sur- 
prising ; their eternal batteries and counter batteries of words seem 
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to be the effect of much reflection and many second thoughts; but 
that it should have been the case with writers like Bossuet, Burke, 
and Rousseau, who appear to pour streams equally copious and 
rapid of unpremeditated eloquence, appears extraordinary ; it justi- 
fies the common remark, that we seldom read with pleasure, what 
has not been composed with labor. The molle atque facetum, 
which Horace ascribes to Virgil, indicates a composition which 
taste has inspired, but which doings and iterated doings have 
worked into softness. Such are the pages of Addison, such the 
Offices of Cicero; such also, but in a superlative degree, are many 
passages of Milton.’ pp. 209, 210. 


A long chapter on the jurisprudence of France, both an- 
cient and modern, and on the English law of property, con- 
tains many historical facts and ingenious remarks, not only 
communicating useful hints to the professional student, but 
adapted to the understanding and improvement of the general 
reader. Notices of the author’s various writings are inter- 
spersed throughout the volume, and so arranged as to enable 
us to trace the course of his studies. His work, entitled 
Hore Juridica Subsecive, has been highly approved by law- 
yers, and his Hore Biblice, by theologians, as containing a 
fund of valuable knowledge, well digested, and compressed 
within a small compass. He has written several theological 
essays, and also the lives of Bossuet, Fenelon, and other 
eminent persons. He is wayward in some of his poetical 
criticisms. In preferring Homer to Virgil, and Dryden to 
Pope, he has our full consent to enjoy his opinion ; but we do 
not agree, that ‘ Virgil’s language sometimes ceases to be La- 
tin,’ nor believe that the ‘works of Gray are more read and 
admired than those of any other English poet.’ Nor shall 
we soon be convinced, that the ‘muse of Gray was of a 
higher order’ than that of Goldsmith. But the author is so 
candid and good tempered in all his criticisms, as well as in all 
his writings, that for our own credit we forbear to quarrel with 
him on so small a matter as that of extolling a favorite poet, 
a liberty belonging to every one that chooses to exercise it, 
and we take leave of his little volume, with grateful feelings 
toward the reminiscent, for the sources of entertainment, 


which he has opened to us. 
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Art. [l.—Ensayo de la Historia Civil del Paraguay, 
Buenos Ayres y Tucuman. Por el Docror D. Greco- 
rio Funes. Libro VI. Capituli 1—3, vol. 111. p. 242— 
333. [Published in Buenos Ayres, 1817. The three 
chapters here specified contain the History of the Insur- 
rection, which broke out in Peru in the year 1780. } 


Or the vast acquisitions gained by Spain, in the tropical 
and southern regions of the New World, none was more in- 
teresting in itself, more splendid as conquests, or more 
highly prized by the metropolis, for the immense riches drawn 
from the country and the inhabitants, than the extensive em- 
pires of Peru and Mexico. Unlike the rest of America, these 
two populous nations were formed into powerful organised 
states, analogous in many respects to what Europeans had 
been accustoined to see at home. ‘Their subjugation, there- 
fore, was effected, not as that of the rest of the continent was, 
by successive victories over insulated tribes, but by striking 
at the government itself, at the head of the empire, around 
which the whole population rallied, and with the fall of which 
the empire itself was at anend. The Mexicans were a much 
more fierce and warlike people than the Peruvians; and of 
course the first conquest of Mexico was a far more arduous 
task than the conquest of Peru. But when the Mexican na- 
tion was once really subdued, the subjugation was complete 
and final ; because the emperors of Mexico being determined 
by election, so soon as the regular succession was effectually 
interrupted, it became impracticable to restore it by a new 
election in after times. But in Peru it was otherwise. Here 
the principle of hereditary succession being firmly established, 
it was impossible to eradicate the idea of a Peruvian sove- 
reignty from the minds of the Indians, until the whole race 
of the Incas was extinct. This peculiarity in the situation of 
Peru occasioned the Spaniards much annoyance, by compel- 
ling them, on the one hand, to many acts of cruelty against 
the family of the Incas, and, on the other, by repeatedly 
leading the Peruvians into dangerous insurrections. 

The most remarkable of all these attempts was the rising 
of the Inca Jose Gabriel Tupac Amaru, towards the close of 
the last century, an event in the history of Spanish America 
only exceeded in interest and importance by the original con- 
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quest, and by the recent separation of the country from 
Spain. Mild and submissive as the Peruvian Indians are by 
nature, they were, on this occasion, driven by the tyrannical 
system of intolerable oppression, which their taskmasters pur- 
sued, to take up arms in open and general rebellion, through- 
out the southern and central mountainous provinces of Peru. 
This insurrection spread so widely, and was so desperately 
maintained, that for a time it seriously threatened the down- 
fall of the Spanish empire in that quarter. Had the good 
fortune of the insurgent tribes been equal to the justice 
ef their cause, a bloody retribution would then have been 
visited upon the posterity of Pizarro; for all the wrongs they 
had done the Indians, and the scattered remnant of the 
lineage of the Sun would have been reinstated upon the 
throne of the Incas. 

Such is the jealous mystery, in which Spain has been 
anxious to wrap the affairs of her American possessions in 
modern times, that this attempt to revolutionise Peru was 
scarcely heard of in Europe or in the United States, until it 
was first briefly noticed by Humboldt.* But the revolution of 
the Spanish American governments has unfolded the dreadful 
secrets of that great prison house, as the French revolution 
threw open the cells of the Bastille. Some of these hitherto 
closely guarded arcana of despotism we disclosed to our read- 
ers in our number for July last; and we propose to give 
here, as an apt illustration of a part of the article alluded to, 
a condensed account of the insurrection of Tupac Amaru, as 
we find it in substance contained in the authentic history of 
Dean Funes. With this object we have prefixed to our 
article the three chapters of his History of Paraguay, which 
treat specially of this insurrection, referring our readers to a 
former article in our Journal for the general character and 
merits of this valuable work. 

We use the word Peru to designate the seat of the at- 
tempted revolution ; but the expression requires some expla- 
nation. Our readers may need to be reminded that in the 
year 1778, the viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata, or Buenos 
Ayres, was erected out of the viceroyalty of Peru. In mak- 
ing the division, no regard was had to the national bounda- 


* Political Essay on New Spain, vol. ii. c. 6. p. 150. 
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ries of the Peruvians, but geographical position and political 
convenience only were consulted. ‘The new government was 
made to contain the then five great provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, Paraguay, Tucuman, Charcas, and Chiquitos. Now 
it was mostly in Chareas and Chiquitos, and their dependen- 
cies along the Cordillera of the Andes, and in the districts of 
Upper Peru, that the insurrection raged, breaking out in 
Peru in the country on the north eastern shore of lake 'Fiti- 
caca, and extending north through the bishopric of Cuzco 
towards Lima, and south to Jujui and Salta. Of course, 
as will be seen in the sequel, both viceroyalties were impli- 
cated in the war, and compelled to bring their respective 
forces into the field. Upper Peru, the principal seat of the 
war, known also by its civil name as the Audience of Char- 
cas, was subdivided mto twentyone smaller provinces, all in- 
cluded in the seven governments of Potosi, Chareas, Clhuqui- 
saca or La Plata, Cochabamba, La Paz, Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra or Puno, Moxos, and Chiquitos. The rest of Peru 
belonged to the Audience of Lima. These geographical ex- 
planations may be necessary to the ready understanding of 
the localities referred to in the course of this article.* 

This region is traversed in its entire extent by the Cordil- 
lera of the Andes, which breaks it up into every diversity of 
soil, climate, and face of country. Here the mountains shoot 
upwards into bold and lofty peaks, or spread out into exten- 
sive highlands, mterrupted sometimes by quebradas, or deep 
ravines, where they are cloven down to their very bases, and 
at others by beautiful smiling valleys, with hill and dale, 


* A very good map of the theatre of this msurrection may be found in Pa- 
zos’ Letters,—-also in Tanner’s American Atlas; and Lucas’s Cabinet Atlas. 

According to Humboldt, the Viceroy Lemos counted 600,000 Indians in 
Lower Peru, in 1793. The gross population at that period must have been 
somewhat below a million. As one third of the inhabitants are said to have 
perished in the rebellion, and as the increase during the eleven years from 
1782 to 1793, was probably insufficient to supply this loss, we shall not err 
much, perhaps, in estimating the whole number of Indians in Lower Peru in 
1780 at 650,000. Now the population of each of the districts of Upper and 
Lower Peru has been estimated by the Patriots, within a few years, at about 
1,700,000, including about 1,150,000 Indians. Guided by these data, and 
supposing the population of the two Audiences to have increased part passu 
since 1780, we may consider the aggregate number of Indians in both, at that 
time, as amounting to 1,300,000, leaving 700,000 for the number of Spaniards, 
white Americans, negroes, and persons of the mixed cast. 
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streamlet and lake, to contrast their graces with the sublimity 
of the surrounding scenery. The mountains are filled with 
metallic wealth; and although their barren summits rise into 
the region of perpetual snows, their sides afford pasturage to 
vast herds of cattle, horses, and mules; and the numberless 
waters, which spring from their bosom, the birthplace of the 
mighty rivers of Plate and of the Amazon, diffuse fertility 
through the luxuriant plains, which they irrigate. In some of 
the more barren districts of the highlands, they are bristled 
all over with broken masses of rock, and huge cliffs and pre- 
cipices, where the mountains appear split into fragments, and 
upheaved from their foundations by the great convulsions of 
nature. Here, amid these savage wilds, the fit scene of sav- 
age warfare, the insurrection was longest maintained, and de- 
rived its peculiar character from the extraordinary features 
of the country. 

Jose Gabriel Tupac Amaru, Cacique of Tungasuca, in the 
province of Tinta, and the bishopric of Cuzco in Peru, 
claimed to spring from the illustrious stock of Peruvian mo- 
narchs. He was directly descended, by the maternal line, 
from the last of the acknowledged Incas, Sayri Tupac and 
Tupac Amaru, the unfortunate sons of Manco Capac. 

Dr Robertson’s popular work has made all English readers 
familiarly acquainted with the situation of the Peruvian em- 
pire, when first visited by the Spaniards, and with the history 
of the Incas down to the year 1550, where his account ter- 
minates. The splendor of the monarchy in its best days, 
under Huayna Capac, the division of Peru at his death be- 
tween his sons Inta Cusi Hualpa, or Huascar, and Atahuallpa, 
the usurpation of Atahuallpa, the invasion and conquest of the 
kingdom in his reign by Pizarro, the murder of Huascar by 
his brother, Atahuallpa’s decapitation, the succession of Man- 
co Capac, his well conducted, but unsuccessful effort to profit 
by the dissensions of the first conquerors and slaughter every 
Spaniard in Peru; all these incidents are fully described by 
him in the History of America. And although his credit as 
an historical authority has been shaken, and the accuracy of 
many of his statements disputed by the investigations of later 
writers, the Abbé Clavigero for instance, yet his work still 


- continues to be the source of popular information in regard 


fo the first conquest of the New World. A continuation of 
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his narrative, detailing the subsequent fortunes of the In- 
cas, as set forth by Garcilasso, and other Spanish writers, 
might serve as a suitable introduction to the present subject ; 
but this we are constrained to pass over, that we may have 
the more room to dwell on the topics immediately in hand. 
Tupac Amaru, the hero of the insurrection, the history of 
which is now coming before us, first began to attract atten- 
tion in Peru, by assuming the patronymic of the last Inca,* 
proving his descent from Manco Capac, and by virtue of it, 
urging his pretensions before the Audience of Lima, though 
unsuccessfully, to the vacant marquisate of Oropesa. ‘If it 
were the privilege of royal blood,’ says Dean Funes, ‘to in- 
spire magnanimous thoughts, the idea of the revolution would 
be the surest indication of the generous stream, which swelled 
his veins. Of a noble physiognomy, a robust frame, a ma- 
jestic and gracious presence, vast designs, vehement passions, 
firmness of enterprise, and intrepidity amid dangers, but 
with only the imperfect education which he could acquire 
by a few years of study at the colleges of Cuzco and Lima, 
he conceived the bold design of effecting the deliverance 
of his people from the tyranny under which they groaned.’ 
What this extremity of tyranny was, our readers may partly 
conceive, by calling to mind the statements in the article of 
our Journal already quoted; for it is to the Peruvians, that 
the statements there made more particularly apply. The 
Indians elsewhere, in Mexico for instance, have: been par- 
tially protected from the rapacity of the local magistrates, by 
many wise and humane regulations.¢ But in Peru it was, 
that the slavery of the repartimientos{ endured unsoftened 


* His original name was Jose Gabriel Candor Canqui. He assumed the 
name of Tupac Amaru, the last Inca, by virtue of his maternal descent. 


+ Humboldt’s New Spain B. II. c. 6. 


t The word repartimiento means any division, partition, distribution, or ap- 
portionment. In the old Spanish historians, and in English books compiled 
from them, such as Zarate, Garcilasso de la Vega, Fernandez, Robertson, it is 
uniformly used to denote the well known allotment of lands and vassal Indians 
(genuine adscriplitu glebe) granted to the first conquerors in reward of their 
services. In some later writers, the same word is applied to the monopoly of 
sales to the Indians, exercised by the corregidores, under pretext of protecting 
the Indians from imposition, by the official distribution of goods. As English 
readers are more accustomed to the word in its first sense than in its latter, 
we have preferred in this article, in imitation of the general practice of F unes, 
to employ the provincial word reparto, derived from the same root with repar- 
*imiento, to signify the commercial monopoly. 
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to the last; Peru, in which the repartos of avaricious mono- 
polising magistrates stripped the poor Indians of their little 
substance ; Peru, for whose inexhaustible silver mines in the 
bowels of mount Potosi, the odious and infamous conscrip- 
tion of the mata was ordained and preserved. 

Tupac Amaru, in the first place, endeavored to procure 
some mitigation of these uparalleled burdens, by gaining the 
cooperation of several eminent dignitaries in the church, led 
by the bishop of Cuzco, a noble Peruvian of the family of 
Moscoso, and using their influence with the government in be- 
half of the oppressed Indians. Yet foreseeing that persuasion 
would avail but little with their avaricious and cruel masters, 
he set about paving the way for the employment of other 
means of redress, by assiduously courting popularity among 
his countrymer, exhibiting himself as the protector of the 
injured, alleviating the sufferings of the distressed by pecu- 
niary aid, and thus gradually leading the whole nation to 
regard him as the descendant and rightful representative of 
their ancient sovereigns. | 

In the meantime they, who sympathised in the miseries of 
the Indians, urged upon the advisers of the crown the neces- 
sity of a reform in the internal administration of the country, 
in such strong terms, and expressed so decided a belief that 
some fearful political crisis was impending, that the court 
began to listen to their representations. Accordingly, two 
noble Peruvians, Don Ventura Santelices, and Don Blas 
Tupac Amaru, were successively called to Spain, to aid the 
Council of the Indies in devising means to meliorate the lot 
of the Indians. Probably they would have succeeded, had 
not they prematurely perished, by chance or by assassination, 
the one at Madrid, the other on his passage back to Peru. 

Tupac Amaru now came forward in person, and made new 
exertions to procure a peaceful change in the condition of the 
Indians. But his zeal only served to draw upon him the 
animosity of the petty despots of the provinces, who lorded it 
over his subject race. The corregidores, seeing that the 
failure of Santilices, and of Don Blas Tupac Amaru, had 
not cooled the Inca’s ardor, nor subdued his courage, now 
doubled the burdens of his countrymen, and thinking there- 
by to crush the rising spirit of resistance, pushed their tyran- 
ny beyond the utmost verge of human endurance. 
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Their madness hastened the crisis, which they strove to 
avert. The Indians grew desperate, and now first breaking 
forth into determined insurrection, rallied around the name 
of the Inca. The commencement of the revolution was sig- 
nalised by an act of vengeance, performed in all the solemni- 
ties of law, and therefore the better calculated to strike terror 
into the hearts of the Spaniards, and to arouse the courage of 
the Peruvians. Don Antonio Arriaga, corregidor of Tinta, 
was infamous for the cruelty and rapacity, which he exer- 
cised on the Indians of his province. Tupac Amaru brought 
him to Tungasuca, under pretext of a sedition, and there in- 
stituting his trial with his own official registers, caused him to 
be condemned as a public robber, and executed on the gal- 
lows, in the name of the king of Spain, on the 10th of No- 
vember, 1780. The mita, repartos, the alcavala, all the 
odious forms of taxation and bondage were abolished from 
this instant, and the flames of civil war enkindled in Peru. 

Tupac Amaru was cautious and wary in the introductory 
scenes of the revolution, because he wished to conciliate the 
timid of his nation, by shunning the appearance of absolute 
rebellion, and to lull his enemies into security, by making 
them regard his proceedings in the light of a mere local tu- 
mult, that he might strike the more surely for the indepen- 
dence of Peru. Hence, all his proclamations, his decrees, 
and the other formalities attendant on the opening of his 
insurrection, were couched in the name of the king. Adher- 
ing to this plan, and pretending to be in the execution of the 
king’s mandates, he passed rapidly into the province of Quis- 
picancha, with the intention of causing the corregidor Cabrera, 
to undergo the fate of Arriaga. Cabrera, anticipating his pur- 
pose, escaped by a hasty flight, leaving his rich magazines and 
the treasures of the government to be distributed, like the spoils 
of Arriaga, among the insurgent indians. By these move- 
ments, the neighboring provinces were now thrown into gene- 
ral consternation, and Tupac Amaru actively extended the 
flame, disseminating his edicts, wherein, calling on the names 
of the Incas and of liberty, he sought to awaken the national 
enthusiasm of the Peruvians. 

There is one passage of our author, in this. connexion, 
which deserves to be transferred entire to our pages. 
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¢ Honor, justice, and all public and private interest,’ are his words, 
‘exacted of the Spanish Americans, that, rousing from their weak, 
obscure, inglorious repose, they should have made common cause 
with Tupac Amaru. The new system of oppression invented by 
the minister Galvez, placed them, as it were, on the same level with 
the Indians, and it was notorious that his visiter general, Areche, 
would exempt them from none of the vexations, for which he was 
commissioned. ‘The limited resources of the Spaniards, at a time 
when their exhausted treasury had to sustain the weight of war with 
England; the heroic example displayed by the patriots of North 
America, in resisting a power bent on widening the base of its des- 
potism ; finally, the well founded expectation, that the South Ame- 
ricans would have the assistance of the British, moved by the bit- 
terness of revenge; these motives would seem adequate to have 
called out the energies of the most cold and servile.. But they 
were too much familiarised to injustice, too well broken under the 
yoke of slavery, and above all, too ignorant of their inalienable 
rights. ‘They chose to sacrifice opportunity to sloth, honor to ser- 
vitude, and their country to prejudice. Content, at most, to mur- 
mur in the secrecy of their hearts, they were outwardly emulous to 
gain merit and distinction by consolidating the power of their op- 
pressors.” Tom. iii. p. 267. 


Such were the feelings of the Spanish Americans; but 
Tupac Amaru aroused another spirit in the breasts of his 
native countrymen. ‘The consternation soon spread to the 
city of Cuzco, and measures were taken to oppose the Inca’s 
progress. A body of troops under the command of the gene- 
rals Escajadilla and Landa marched forth, and uniting with 
those of Quispicancha, formed a corps of about six hundred 
men, Spaniards, creoles, and Indians, which encamped at 
Sangarara, not far from Cuzco. They were immediately 
attacked by a much superior body of Indians, and compelled 
to take refuge in the church. Tupac Amaru proposed to 
them to submit on honorable terms, which were disdainfully 


rejected by the Spaniards. 


‘In the meantime, the situation of the besieged was rendered 
hopeless by an unexpected accident. ‘Their powder magazine ex- 
ploded, and blew off a part of the roof of the church, and opened a 
large breach in one of its sides. Still these determined men main- 
tained their resolution, with all the heroism of that rapacity, to 
which their nation owes its wonderful triumphs and conquests. 
The same breach served as a means of deriving benefit from their 
misfortune. Discharging a cannon through it, they killed seven of 
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the Indians immediately about the person of Tupac Amaru. The 
preponderance of this chief then manifested itself, and obliged them 
to throw open the doors of the church, and trust their fate to the 
chance of desperation.’ p. 269. 


But the attempt to force a way through the surrounding 
multitude of Indians failed. Of six hundred and four com- 
batants, who had occupied the church, all, including Escaja- 
dilla and Landa, died heroically sword in hand, except about 
sixty creoles and Indians. 

The result of this renconter was of the utmost consequence 
to the Inca. . Success had now crowned his arms, and he 
dexterously took advantage of the respect and terror, which 
it inspired. In most places, where the intelligence reached, 
nothing was now heard among the Indians, but acclamations 
on the deliverer of Peru. He therefore assumed the symbols 
of the ancient grandeur of his progenitors, and bound around 
his temples the imperial borla of the Incas.* Elated by his 
recent triumphs, after an ineffectual attempt on Cuzco, he 
directed the principal division of his forces towards Puno. 
He himself, having received letters from his wife, informing 
him that his exploits had excited attention in Lima, and that 
it was therefore necessary to collect all his strength, retraced 
his steps towards Tinta. 

The expedition against Puno was unsuccessful. The In- 
dians displayed the greatest resolution and obstinacy in their 
attack on the former, because, if they succeeded in the capture 
of Puno, there would be nothing to interrupt their march to- 
wards the important city of La Paz. Many skirmishes took 
place between them and the Spanish forces in that quarter, 
eommanded by Don Joaquin de Orellana, in which the In- 
dians, although -vastly superior in numbers, were generally 
worsted by the equal courage, superior arms, and more exact 
discipline of the Europeans. In one engagement, the Indians, 
to the number of five thousand, were beaten by about eight 
hundred Spaniards. ‘They penetrated, however, to Puno, 
and besieged Orellana in his capital, eighteen thousand In- 
dians occupying the eminences which commanded the dis- 
trict; but they were finally repulsed by Orellana. Accord- 


* The borla was a kind of tasselled fillet or fringe of red wool, worn upon 
the middle of the forehead by the reigning Inca.—Fresier's Travels, p. 972. 
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ingly, exasperated rather than disheartened by defeat, they 
suddenly turned away from Puno, and poured themselves 
like a torrent over the unprotected province of Chucuito. 

No province adhered to Tupac Amaru more entirely than 
Chayanta. ‘This arose from the commotion in which it was 
dennis involved, in consequence of certain events, which it is 
time we should relate. There lived in Chayanta an Indian, 
named Tomas Catari, who felt the liveliest sensibility to the 
wrongs of his countrymen, and before the rising of Tupac 
Amaru, had protested against some extraordinary acts of 
oppression and rapacity, perpetrated by the corregrdor Don 
Joaquin de Aloz. Placing no confidence in the Audience of 
Charcas, which was notoriously corrupt, Catari carried his 
complaints directly to the viceroy. Buenos Ayres was at 
this time governed by Don Juan de Vertiz, a man of umim- 
peachable integrity, and of mild, pacific, and amiable virtues. 
He saw with disgust the abuses which custom authorised, but 
could afford no other relief, than to order the Royal Audience 
to examine the matter judicially. Catari returned to his pro- 
vince, concealing his dissatisfaction, and giving out in myste- 
rious language, that redress was about to be afforded by a 
superior power. His real object was to prepare his nation 
to shake off the yoke, which now bowed their necks to the 
earth. 

Shortly after his return, Catari was thrown into prison by 
Aloz, under the false pretext of his having killed a minion of 
the government, named Bernal. The Indians immediately 
released him by force. From that time forward, he con- 
stantly underwent the greatest vicissitudes of fortune, at one 
moment persecuted by Aloz, at another protected by the In- 
dians. While his exertions were suspended by imprisonment, 
his brotherg,Damaso and Nicolas Catari zealously promoted 
his designs ,’The Indians were to assemble in the village of 
Pocoata, to prepare the conscription list for the mia of Po- 
tosi. Aloz, apprehending the meeting might end in some 
popular tumult, hastily collected a guard of two hundred men 
for his defence on the occasion; but Damaso, nevertheless, 
demanded the release of his. brother Tomas, who was then 
confined in the jail of Chuquisaca. This demand brought on 
an altercation,-in the course of whieh Aloz shot an Indian 
with his pistol. ‘The incensed Indians instantly marched from 
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all quarters to the public square, where Aloz awaited them 
with his troops drawn up in order of battle, attacked him with 
an enthusiasm, which supplied every defect of arms and dis- 
cipline, and after a sanguinary contest, killed or routed the 
whole Spanish force, and made Aloz himself prisoner of war. 

The Audience of Charcas were filled with dismay. ‘They 
gladly released Tomas Catari, trusting to his influence for 
the preservation of Aloz and the tranquillity of the province. 
The Indians flocked around Catari, and hailed his return with 
every demonstration of exuberant joy ; but they would not 
surrender Aloz, until they had procured the sacrifice of a 
new victim to popular vengeance. ‘They compelled him, as 
the price of his life, to send an order for the seizure of a ca- 
cique named Lupa, odious on account of his subserviency to 
the government, who was killed by them, and his head affix- 
ed on the gates of Chuquisaca. 

But the misfortunes of Tomas Catari were not yet finished. 
At the moment when his reputation and seeming security 
were the greatest, he was made prisoner by Alvarez, a famous 
miner of Aullagas, who placed him in the hands of the justr- 
cua mayor Acuta. ‘Tlie whole population of the country flew 
to his rescue ; but too late; for Acufa had lost no time in 
causing him to be put to death. The rage of the Indians 
now passed all bounds. They first fell upon Acufia and Al- 
varez, and sacrificed them to the manes of Catari; and the 
manifestoes of Tupac Amaru, proclaiming independence and 
the empire of their ancient monarchs, reaching them at the 
very height of this frenzy of popular resentment, they seized 
upon the occasion with inconceivable ardor, to- signify, by 
acclamation, their unanimous adhesion to the Inca. 

The disturbances in Chayanta had before this obliged the 
Viceroy of Buenos Ayres to send a force to quell them, com- 
manded by Don Ignacio Flores, who for that. purpose was 
invested with very ample powers, and’ appointed Governor of 
Moxos. Stimulated by the presumption of the Indians, who 
were now beginning to proclaim the new Inca, and stimulated 
still more by the complaints of the Audience of Charcas, who 
censured the slowness of his preparations, Flores, after or- 
ganising his forces, waited not for the veteran troops speedily 
expected from Buenos Ayres, but boldly attacked the Indians, 
and by his courage and skill gained a complete victory. He 
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took sixty prisoners, and very unadvisedly, with the view of 
inspiring the vanquished with greater terror, subjected them 
all to torture and death. ‘This unjust and precipitate act in- 
flamed the Indians with such inveterate hatred of the Span- 
iards, that all were now ready to throw away their lives, as 
martyrs in the cause of liberty, and the insurrection raged 
more violently than ever. 

In the meantime a succession of the most tragical events 
was taking place in the rich town of Oruro, the capital of a 
district of that name. While the neighboring province of 
Chayanta was in such violent commotion, it may be supposed 
that Oruro could not remain tranquil. In Carabaya and Pa- 
ria, too, the Indians were all in arms, and had killed some of 
the prineipal Spaniards, and sent their heads to ‘Tupac Aima- 
ru, as the first fruits of unlimited submission to his rule. Don 
Ramon de Urrutia, the corregidor, fearing a hostile irruption 
into the town, enlisted a corps of four hundred men, com- 
posed chiefly of cholos, the offspring of whites and mestizos, 
esteemed the hardiest and most active class of the popula- 
tion.* Everything was then apparently tranquil; but never 
was repose more fallacious. The new recruits, practising the 
most profound dissimulation, determined to take advantage of 
their situation to enrich themselves out of the pillage of the 
town. ‘To obtain arms, which were not yet delivered to 
them, they first spread a rumor that the European Spaniards 
designed to assassinate them in their quarters. Urrutia 
promptly dissipated this report. ‘The next night they raised 
a cry that the insurgent Indians were approaching. On their 
arms being given them, their true object was developed. A 
part remained in quarters, the rest occupied an eminence, 
and sounding their trumpets, gave the signal for the Indians 
of the mines to rush into the town and begin the work of de- 
vastation. ‘The European Spaniards were the first mark of 
their fury. ‘These had taken refuge together in the house of 
one of the wealthiest of their number, Don Jose Endeiza, 
and there collected their silver for safe keeping. The In- 
dians and cholos finding the house fortified, impatiently set fire 
to it, and thus compelling the unfortunate Spaniards to come 
forth, put them all to the sword. ‘They discovered in the 


* See Pazos’ Letters, p. 109. Voyage to South America, p. 20. 
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house upwards of seven hundred thousand dollars; but this 
rich plunder served only to sharpen their avarice the more. 
To crown the miseries of this devoted town, the Indians of 
other provinces, amounting to twenty thousand in number, 
now flocked into it, and for ten days Oruro wore the aspect 
of a city taken by storm. ‘ Not a commercial house in the 
place,’ says Funes, ‘ but was pillaged, and its owner slain, ex- 
cept a few who happily saved their lives by flight. Wherever 
you cast your eyes, they would light on monuments of the 
ravages caused by men, who left no interval between menace 
and execution. Churches sacrilegiously profaned, houses 
demolished, the female population driven into the convents 
for an asylum; dead bodies scattered over the public squares ; 
such was the disastrous spectacle, which the rich city of Oruro 
exhibited.’ Intoxicated with their succéss, the insurgents 
broke loose from all restraint. Refusing to leave the town, 
they would have reduced it to ashes, but for the interposition 
of a noble Indian, Don Lope Chungara, who united with the 
inhabitants to rescue it from complete destruction, and thus 
diverted the fury of the Indians into a different channel.* 

Similar excesses were committed elsewhere, particularly in 
Sicasica and Cochabamba. The Indians of this latter dis- 
trict, inflamed with ill digested ideas of independence, con- 
spired to cut off every Spaniard, whether European or Ame- 
rican. Assembling at various places, particularly at Tapa- 
cari, they put to death about four hundred Spaniards, under 
circumstances of great barbarity. They pursued this war of 
extermination for some time‘ unresisted, sparing neither age, 
sex, nor condition, and celebrating the discovery of every 
new victim with extravagant rejoicings. ‘The proclamations 
of ‘Tupac Amaru had here fallen among men, whose native 
ferocity, hardened by oppression and confirmed by ignorance, 
displayed itself in acts of savage violence, at which humanity 
shudders. But their courage was not equal to their cruelty. 
They were repeatedly routed by a small Spanish force under 
Don Jose Ayarza, and compelled to fly to the fastnesses of 
the mountains, there to recruit their strength, and prepare for 
another struggle. 

The rapid progress of the insurrection, as we have repre- 
sented its course, soon made it necessary for the Viceroy of 


* See Pazos’ Letters, p. 16]. 
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Peru, Don Manuel de Guirior, to put in motion the troops of 
Lima, commanded by the Inspector Don Jose del Valle. The 
theatre of the war was now so far extended, as to require the 
exertion of the whole military force of the country to with- 
stand the Indians. Tupac Amaru, after his return to Tun- 
gasuca, as before related, used the greatest diligence in rais- 
ing recruits, and then marched for Cuzco, causing himself to 
be received on the way under a pavilion, with all the osten- 
tation of sovereignty. He halted on the heights of Yauri- 
quez, a few leagues from Cuzco, and summoned it to surren- 
der. His enterprise had been encouraged by several of its 
noblest citizens; and it was in reliance upon their coopera- 
tion, that he hoped to gain possession of the city. But his 
faithless friends hesitated for a few days, and all was lost.* 
Pomacagua, the celebrated cacique of Chincheros, who has 
so nobly atoned for his abandonment of his country’s cause 
in this instance, by his enlightened zeal in the furtherance of 
the last revolution,t and other caciques, who adhered to the 
Spaniards, led their followers to the defence of the city, and 
offered battle to ‘T'upac Amaru. The threatened danger in- 
spired even the clergy with warlike ardor. ‘* While the dean 
of the church,’ says our author, ‘was going to celebrate the 
publication of the bull, he had to assume the military garb, 
and place himself in front of his squadron, destined to guard 
the city.’ The friendly Indians sallied out alone to attack 
the besiegers, but suffered great slaughter, because deprived 
of the aid of the Spaniards. These latter, however, with the 
cholos, speedily joined in the engagement, changed the fortune 
of the day, and compelled Tupac Amaru to raise his camp, 
and fall back upon Tinta. The next day the visiter general 
of Peru, Areche, arrived at Cuzco, and both parties continued 
to make every possible preparation for a decisive effort. 

A new personage now entered the scene, who rendered 
himself not less terrible to the Spaniards of La Paz, than 
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* This fact is stated in Pazos’ Letters, p. 253. 


t See Pazos’ Letters, p. 66. 

t A curious incident happened about this time to two or three regiments of 
mulatto troops, on their march from Lima to Cuzco. In crossing the cold 
mountains on the way, they were attacked by a body of Indians early in the 
morning, and being benumbed by cold were unable to use their muskets. They 
sent a flag of truce to ask an armistice till sun rise, which being refused, they 
were totally defeated by the more hardy mountaineers.—Ibid. p. 201. 
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Tupac Amaru and the Cataris were in other provinces. This 
was an Indian of Hayohayo, in the province of Sicasica, call- 
ed Juan Apasa, who, having intercepted a courier sent by 
Tupac Amaru to Tomas Catari, when the latter no longer 
lived, deceived the Indians with the idea that it was directed 
to himself, assumed the name of Tupa Catari, and the state 
and pretensions of the Inca’s viceroy. A baker by trade, and 
as ignorant as he was presumptuous, he succeeded in attain- 
ing the authority of a Peruvian Massaniello. We cannot de- 
scribe his character more graphically, than by translating the 
expressions of Funes. 


‘ Extravagance, madness, effrontery, vanity, debauchery, mingled 
with a certain shrewdness, sagacity, and fertility of expedients and 
ideas adapted to his situation, went to make up the character of.this 
adventurer. Add to these traits a firmness, an obstinacy of resolu- 
tion, which no reverses could shake, a savage fierceness, whether 
of taste or ostentation, magnificence to the most ridiculous excess, 
superstition unalloyed by christian virtue—combine the whole in 
one who was a watrior by impulse, and not by reflection, and you 
have an exact idea of Tupa Catari.’ p. 288. 


The great city of La Paz was the centre of his operations. 
He began by sending summonses in every direction, filled 
with the most extravagant ideas, having for their object the 
revival of the usages of the ancient Peruvians. The letters 
commanded the Indians to hold assemblies on the mountain 
tops, to eat no bread, drink no water from the springs, burn 
the temples, and abjure the christian faith. Every Spaniard 
indiscriminately, or in the comprehensive language of the 
proclamations, every one who wore a shirt, was doomed to 
death. Charged with these instructions, an Indian made his 
appearance at Tiguina, a dependency of Copacabana, whose 
exterior was well calculated to inspire alarm. 


‘His neck was bound with a rope, and he bore a knotted cord 
in his hand. Calling thrice with a loud voice, he summoned the 
Indians together, and explained the meaning of these symbols. The 
rope around his neck denoted that he would be hung, if he departed 
from truth in the message he was to deliver. The knot on the cord 
intimated, that as he was forbidden to unloose this on the way, so 
was it unlawful to open the message of his Inca, king Tupa Catari. 
After these preliminaries were concluded, he untied the mysterious 
knot, and published in the name of the king a peremptory decree, 
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imposing the rites of his new legislation, and commanding the 
instant execution of the proscribed Spaniards.’ p. 290. 


The tumultuary voices of the concourse signified prompt 
obedience. ‘They ran to the temple, where the Spaniards 
had sought refuge, forced them out by firing ,it, and killed 
them all without mercy. From thence they proceeded to 
the sanctuary of Copacabana, and repeated the same scene, 
killing all but the priests. ‘These atrocities portended the 
storm, which was speedily to break upon La Paz. 

The protection of this important post had been committed 
to Don Sebastian de Segurola, an officer of great military 
talents. Segurola attempted to dislodge a small party of 
eighty Indians, who annoyed him with their slings from a 
neighboring height. ‘Thrice did the Spaniards gain the sum- 
mit, each succeeding time with fresh assailants, and thrice 
were they driven back with loss, before they could overpower 
this handful of brave men. Discomfiture, under such circum- 
stances, was more useful to the Indians than victory. It taught 
them their strength. Accordingly, in his next enterprise, Se- 
gurola sustained a signal defeat. Ascertaining that some 
auxiliaries, sent from Sorata, had fallen into the hands of the 
Indians, who were masters of the heights of La Paz, he re- 
solved to attack them on three sides. But the incessant flight 
of stones from the slings of the Indians, and the huge masses 
of rock, which they rolled down the sides of the mountain, 
drove the Spaniards from the field. Segurola made another 
attempt with four field pieces, and a larger force than before. 
The Spaniards succeeded in ascending about half way up 
the eminence, but were again repulsed by the Indians, who 
fought with enthusiastic energy, routed the Spaniards, pre- 
cipitated themselves down the mountain with the rapidity of 
lightning, pursued their flying enemies to the very gates of 
La Paz, and laid close siege to the city. 

Before giving an account of this memorable siege, it is 
necessary to recur to another seat of the war, where the In- 
dians were less fortunate. Valle, at the head of sixteen 
thousand men, had marched in quest of Tupac Amaru, and, 
although meeting with constant resistance, at last penetrated 


- to Tungasuca. Sound policy would have dictated to Tupac 


Amaru the plan of avoiding pitched battles in the open plain, 
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and especially not to venture his fortune upon a single hazard. 
Ta this latter mode of warfare, the Spaniards had every ad- 
vantage by the superiority of their arms, their discipline, and 
the skill of their leaders. But if the Indians had confined 
themselves chiefly to the highlands, of which they had the 
entire command, they might, by repeated short incursions 
into the plains, have prolonged the war at pleasure. Instead 
of this, the Indians risked all their strength in a general en- 
gagement, and were defeated, leaving the field of battle 
covered with the dead. ‘Tupac Amaru himself narrowly 
escaped by flight, and was not long afterwards taken prisoner, 
with his wife Micaela Bastidas, and his sons Ipolito and Fer- 
nando. 

It was imagined, that the capture of the Inca would put an 
end to the insurrection; but the Indians rallied again under 
his half brother Diego Cristobal Tupac Amaru, who resided 
at Asangaro, north of lake Titicaca, and continued to prose- 
cute the war with unabated vigor. The Indians, as we have 
seen before, were extremely anxious to reduce the town of 
Puno, from which they had been once repulsed by Orellana. 
Diego Cristobal renewed the attempt with greater obstinacy, 
and with talents, which, in more propitious circumstances, 
must have ensured success. He invested the town on all 
sides, occupying the heights which commanded it, and after 
several skirmishes at the outposts, made a simultaneous as- 
sault at several different points. The divisions of his troops, 
all acting in concert, drove the besieged up the streets to the 
very heart of the town; but here the Spaniards made a des- 
perate stand; and at length, at the close of the day, forced 
the Indians to retire. Four days in succession were these 
animated assaults repeated with the most obstinate courage, 
before Diego abandoned the enterprise in despair, and re- 
treated into Carabaya. 

While these events were passing, Valle was endeavoring 
to relieve Puno. In his progress thither, he was repeatedly 
engaged with the Indians, who resolutely disputed every inch 
of the way, and who, although repeatedly vanquished, yet 
yielded most dear bought victories to the Spaniards. On one 
occasion, a small body of eighty Indians, when attacked, chose 
a voluntary death by throwing themselves over a high preci- 
pice, rather than ignominiously surrender to the Spaniards. 
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In consequence of these delays, before Valle reached Puno, 
it was again invested by Tupa Catari with a host of ten thou- 
sand Indians. The Indians prepared for battle; and Valle 
had the fairest prospect of success; but fearful of losing the 
fruit of his late victories, he imprudently ordered Puno to be 
evacuated by the reluctant and indignant Orellana, and fell 
back upon Cuzco. 

Nothing could have been more ill judged than this move- 
ment. ‘The Indians were enriched by the pillage of Puno 
and its dependent villages, where they found a hundred thou- 
sand head of cattle, together with other rich spoil. Shortly 
afterwards they completely routed a large body of Spaniards 
in Sicasica. Elated by success, Tupa Catari now concen- 
trated all his forces, and bent his whole strength to the re- 
duction of La Paz. 

Here it was, that this extraordinary adventurer held his 
court. His actions were indicative of the mad caprice, which 
sudden elevation from the lowest condition to the highest, and 
the exercise of unlimited power, usually engender in the hu- 
man breast. Surrounded with all the pomp of an Asiatic 
despot, he ruled the submissive Indians with an Asiatic des- 
pot’s prodigality of life. ‘To secure obedience te his man- 
dates by the influence of terror, he established twentyfour 
places of execution in the circumference of the blockading 
lines. Never was the gallows unemployed. Indians who 
deserted from the city, those of his own soldiers and captains, 
who betrayed the least sign of cowardice, nay, of despond- 
ency, all who in any way thwarted his humor, were condemn- 
ed to the gallows, and their execution precipitated, to take 
away the chance of repentance. No ties of religion or de- 
cency controlled his mind, and the Indians were at length 
shocked by his sacrilege and impiety. Their murmurs in- 
duced him, therefore, to assume a devout exterior. He 
caused a temporary chapel to be erected, in which, sitting 
beneath a canopy at the side of his queen, surrounded by 
ambassadors and by his principal officers, he celebrated mass 
with the most splendid and sumptuous ceremonials. 

Nevertheless, the Indians still yielded him implicit obe- 
dience, and prosecuted the siege of La Paz under his orders, 


‘ with a contempt of death, an assiduity, a patience of fatigue, 


never surpassed. Segurola had contracted his entrenchments 
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within the narrowest limits, leaving out all the suburbs of the 
city, on account of the smallness of the garrison. His only 
hope was in holding out until Don Ignacio Flores, who was 
collecting troops for that purpose in the province of ‘Tucu- 
man, should come to his relief. The Indians Jaid close siege 
to the place for one hundred and nine days, and scarce a day 
passed without a vigorous assault on their part, or a desperate 
sally of the Spaniards. The besiegers had six pieces of ar- 
tillery, which caused the city great damage ; but, impatient of 
delay, and enraged at the determined resistance they met with, 
they attempted to set fire to the city, resolving to burn it to 
the ground, if they could not obtain possession of it other- 
wise. When all other expedients failed the Indians, and they 
saw that the assaults and sallies only produced mutual carnage, 
without bringing the siege any nearer to a close, they pro- 
mised themselves fina] success from the all conquering power 
of famine. The besieged were now reduced to the utmost 
extremity of distress, and must speedily have surrendered 
themselves and the smoking ruins of the city, had not Flores 
providentially arrived, at this very conjuncture, and saved 
La Paz from total destruction. 

We will not stop to describe the march of Flores and his 
troops from Tucuman. Suffice it to say, that the name and 
the influence of Tupac Amaru had extended to the ridges of 
Salta and Jujui, and the whole Indian population was in arms 
for the Inca. The route to La Paz was a continued succession 
of battles. Even after passing the city of Chuquisaca, five 
sanguinary engagements took place, in one of which Tupa 
Catari himself commanded, and was routed with great slaugh- 
ter. Finally, Flores arrived at La Paz and forced the In- 
dians to raise the siege, but the relief, which he afforded the 
city, was of very short duration. 

A considerable body of Indians encamped on a hill near 
the city. Flores and Segurola resented this, as an insult, 
and resolved to dislodge them. ‘The Spaniards marched to 
the assault in three columns, commanded by their best offi- 
cers; but were repulsed in such confusion, that scarcely a 
single man escaped uninjured. Flores, therefore, retreated 
to a post about four leagues from the city, and the vigilant 
Indians instantly resumed their old stations on the heights of 
Lia Paz. A portion of the Spanish force, also, the troops 
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wer 
ae from Cochabamba, contending that their term of service had 
he 4 expired, deserted about this time, and separaied to their re- i 
bh spective homes. All these circumstances compelled Flores ; 
WE to go in quest of new auxiliaries, and in the meanwhile to E 
ope tpt abandon La Paz to its fate. 
Py During the progress of the first siege of La Paz, the trial : 
and execution of Jose Gabriel Tupac Amaru and his family : 

had taken place. When tortured by Areche, to compel him : 


to disclose his accomplices, he nobly replied ; ‘ Two only are 
my accomplices, myself and you, who interrogate me}; you, 
in continuing your robberies upon the people, and I in endea- 
voring to prevent you.’ A short sentence, says Pazos, 
which defines the nature of the Spanish government. The 
sentence of death was executed on him with a studied cruel- 
ty, disgraceful to the Spanish government in the last degree. 
His judges seem to have indulged in a spirit of personal ven- 
geance, while pronounciag the doom of the law. He was 
forced to look on and behold the death of his wife, his child- 
ren, and his kindred; his tongue was next plucked out by 
the hands of the hangman; and he was then torn asunder, 
limb from limb, by four wild horses. Such was the fate of a 
patriot and hero, who was only goaded into his attempt to 
vindicate the rights of his nation by arms, after the failure of 
reiterated efforts to procure a melioration of their condition 
by peaceable means. He perished a martyr to the cause of 
Peruvian independence, which it had been the darling wish 
of his heart to renovate, by overthrowing the Spanish tyranny, 
and reestablishing the empire of the Incas on its ruins. He 
did not fall unavenged. The savage vindictiveness displayed 
in the manner of his execution, worthy only of the ages of 
darkness and a government of barbarians, produced an effect 
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directly contrary to that, which the Spaniards anticipated. ‘ 
f The Indians fought, after this event, as if each individual had , 
a) the death of his dearest kinsman to revenge; and the sur- : 
‘ vivors of the family of Tupac Amaru soon signatised the deep- 


ness of their own resentment. His brother, Diego Cristobal, 
united and sustained the interests of the Indians no less effect- 
ually than he had done; and a new adventurer arose, Miguel 
Bastidas, otherwise named Andres Tupac Amaru, claiming 
to be the son, but being in fact the nephew of Jose Gabriel, 
whose superior talents and sanguinary character made him 
still more terrible to the Spaniards, Andres was at this time 
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only seventeen years of age; but he distinguished himself 
above all the Indian chiefs, by the siege and destruction of 
Sorata. | 
The Spaniards of the province of Larecaja had collected 
all their treasures in Sorata, where they entrenched them- 
selves, and being well supplied with provisions and ammu- 
nition, courageously awaited the Indians. Andres Tupac 
Amaru, by the mere influence of the name he bore, gathered 
an army of fourteen thousand men, and beleaguered the town. 
The Spaniards, unintimidated by his threats, made a brave 
defence, but were subdued at last by the laborious ingenuity 
of the Indians. A ridge of lofty mountains, called Tipuani, 
overlooked Sorata. Availing himself of the great number of 
men at his command, Andres ‘Tupac Amaru dug a spacious 
dam on the side of the town, and conducted into it all the 
numerous mountain torrents of Tipuani, now swelled by the 
melting of the snows on its summit. When his artificial lake 
was filled, he poured out upon Sorata the immense body of 
water it contained, which tore up the entrenchments, washed 
away the houses, and submerged the whole town beneath an 
irresistible deluge. ‘There was no longer any barrier to op- 
pose to the impetuosity of the Indians. ‘They rushed into 
the place as the water subsided, and in a sack of six days’ 
duration, gained possession of an immense booty, and glutted 
their rage in the indiscriminate slaughter of the Spaniards. 
After gathering the fruits of this important victory, Andres 
marched his forces to assist in reducing La Paz; and this 
now brings us back to the protracted siege of that ill starred 
city. Tupa Catari was much dissatisfied with Tupac Amaru’s 
movement, who, he foresaw, would thus divide with him the 
glory of success, without having participated in half the la- 
bors of the siege. But after some altercation between them, 
they mutually agreed to bury their jealousy in the common 
zeal of assuring the triumph of their nation. ‘The new siege 
presents a repetition of the same scenes, which marked the 
last, except that the ardor and obstinacy of the parties seem 
to have been augmented by the greater hope of success en- 
tertained by the one, and the increased peril of the other. 
Flores in the meantime was diligently engaged assembling 
forces at Oruro, where an army of five thousand men was at 


length formed, consisting partly of regulars, partly of the 
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militia of Cochabamba, Charcas, Salta, Jujui, Valle, and Tu- 
cuman, and placed under the command of Don Jose de Re- 
seguin. ‘This officer was brave, prudent, cool, indefatigable, 
in short, every way worthy of the commission. He set forth 
on his march to La Paz without delay ; and it was fortunate 
for the city that his progress was not much impeded; for La 
Paz was on the very point of yielding to the Indians. In- 
structed by the advantage they had obtained from the inun- 
dation of Sorata, they threw a strong dam across the river 
Chuquiaco, one of the sources of the main branch of the 
Amazon, which flows through the middle of La Paz. This 
huge mole was fifty yards high, a hundred and twenty long, 
and twelve thick at the foundation. Only two days before 
the arrival of Reseguin, the water burst away the embank- 
ment, and rose so high as to inundate the three bridges of 
the city. The terror, which this artificial flood inspired, and 
the probability of its being repeated with still worse effects, 
presented to the inhabitants the alternative of abandoning the 
city, or remaining exposed to the horrible catastrophe of So- 
rata. Such was the perilous condition of La Paz, when the 
waving of the Spanish banners on the distant heights, and the 
murmur of martial sounds, announced to the joyful inhabit- 
ants the approach of Reseguin and safety. 

The Indians, conscious of their inability to cope with Re- 
seguin, precipitately fled before him. Waiting at La Paz 
only three days to refresh his victorious troops, he pursued 
them, and overtaking them drawn up, as usual, on the upper 
side of a sloping ground, he joined battle without hesitation, 
and compelled them, after an obstinate struggle, to throw 
themselves among the ravines of the mountains. 

After Reseguin’s victory, universal consternation and de- 
spondency took possession of the Indians, in the place of their 
former energy and patriotism. Persuaded that all was lost, 
if they contended further, since every combat afforded fresh 
triumph to their enemies, they still distrusted the proffered 
clemency of the Spanish government. But finally, allured 
by the promises of Reseguin, Tupa Catari and Andres Tupac 
Amaru wrote letters to him from the place of their retreat, 
embracing the proposed conditions. Diego Cristobal Tupac 
Amaru sent, at the same time, to claim the benefit of the am- 
nesty published at Lima, in favor, as well of the ordinary 
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insurgents, as of the authors and leaders of the insurrection. 
Reseguin, fearing some treachery, dexterously required these 
chiefs to make their submission in person. ‘Tupa Catari was 
unwilling to do this without a safe conduct, but Andres came 
in with his principal adherents, and being very cordially re- 
ceived by Reseguin, made a formal capitulation, and swore 
allegiance anew to the king, as the condition of his own and 
his companions’ pardon. 

Although Reseguin possessed a robust constitution, his 
health had sunk beneath the hardships of the active service 
in which he was engaged, and he now labored under severe 
illness. Nevertheless, having set out for the districts, which 
still maintained a show of war, he persisted in marching thi- 
ther, and entered the villages on the ready shoulders of the 
Indians, who, as basely humble in adversity as they were 
fiercely proud in prosperity, greeted his entry with their ac- 
clamations. 

While these Indians were prostrating themselves at the feet 
of Reseguin, Tupa Catari was exciting those of Hachacachi 
to continue the war. Reseguin, considering the machinations 
of this chief the only obstacle to peace, resorted to artifice to 
obtain possession of his person. He corrupted Tupa Catari’s 
most intimate friend, Tomas Inga Lipe, and by this means 
succeeded in making him prisoner. He was tried, condemn- 
ed, and sentenced to the same punishment which ‘Tupac 
Amaru had suffered. After being torn asunder by horses, 
his head was sent to La Paz, and his limbs distributed in 
various places, as a terror to the Indians. 

The auditor of Chile, Don Francisco de Medina, was at- 
tached to Reseguin in quality of judicial adviser. He began 
by the premature imprisonment of Andres Tupac Amaru and 
his chiefs, who had surrendered under a solemn pledge of 
free pardon. ‘This act was regarded by Diego Cristobal as 
a violation of the public faith ; and he lost no time in stirring 
up the Indians anew in the provinces of Carabuco, Hachaca- 
chi, and Guarina. Had he improved this opportunity for 
attacking Reseguin, the attack must have been fatal to the 
Spanish general; for Reseguin was extremely sick ; and his 
army, reduced to three hundred and ninety four men, by the 
desertion of the militia, was in no condition to withstand the 
Indians. But Diego let slip the propitious moment, and 
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it never again recurred. ‘The Indians were grown weary 
of the contest, and in almost all the provinces about La Paz 


claimed the benefit of the indulgence, and delivered up their 


chiefs in evidence of the sincerity of their submission. Diego 
soon followed their example. Persuaded that the cause of 
his nation was hopeless, he sent a memorial to Don Jose del 
Valle, in the beginning of the year 1782, praying for the royal 
pardon, and was admitted to render the oath of allegiance at 
the Indian village of Siguani. 

The flame of the revolution was nearly extinct; but it still 
sent forth a few broken flashes in the remoter provinces. 
The Indians of Los Yungas especially, and those of a valley 
called the Quebrada of the river Abaxo in Sicasica, and 
Chulumani, held out with great obstinacy. Arrogant with 
their many victories over the smal] detachments sent against 
them, they maintained a fierce and savage independence. At 
length Flores assembled a powerful force, and commissioned 
Reseguin to finish the war. This expedition was memorable 
for the many bloody victories gained in it over the Indians. 
Pazos describes the manner in which battles were fought, 
whenever the Indians and Spaniards met in open field ; and 
it is easy to conceive from his description, that, as he says, 
the slaughter among the Indians in all the war was immense. 


‘They (the Indians) were ignorant of military discipline, had 
but few firearms, and were principally armed with slings. The 
royal army from Buenos Ayres, Tucuman, and Cochabamba, con- 
sisted of regular troops. ‘The Buenos Ayreans were armed and 
equipped like European soldiers ; the TTucumans composed the 
cavalry, and were armed with butcher knives, and ropes from 
twentyfive to thirty yards long, which they used in catching wild 
cattle. The arms of the Cochabambians were short clubs loaded 
with lead, to which a rope of two or three yards in length was fast- 
ened, and which were used like slings, and were very deadly wea- 
pons. The Indians were scattered all over the plains, in no regu- 
lar order or ranks, and were nothing more than an undisciplined 
and unarmed mob. The mode of attacking them was as follows. 
The Tucuman horsemen first rode among the Indians and threw 
them down with their ropes, and the Cochabambians followed with 
their clubs and despatched them.’ Letters to Mr Clay, p. 254. 


The battle of Hucumarimi, being the most obstinately dis- 
puted of all that were fought during the revolution, and the 
most successful for the Spaniards, acquired the name of the 
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decisive. ‘The country here was broken into precipices, irre- 
gular acclivities, and guebradas, among which, on the side of 
a mountain, the Indians had encamped. ‘The impediments, 
which they threw in the way of an attack, were enough to 
appal the stoutest hearts. Scarcely had the Spaniards begun 
the ascent, when, as in other similar engagements, of some 
of which we have already given an account, showers of stones, 
mingled with great masses of rock broken off by levers, and 
rolled down the sides of the mountain, filled the assailants 
with consternation. In spite of all this, by almost super- 
human exertion, climbing from cliff to cliff, they succeeded 
in driving the Indians from their seemingly impregnable post. 
The Indians were struck with superstitious dread. They 
thought the Spaniards fought by enchantment. No longer 
making any systematic resistance, they were hunted like wild 
beasts by the Spaniards from mountain to mountain, among 
the fastnesses of this rugged region. 

Everything now conspired to put an end to the insurrec- 
tion. Leaders were no more, except Diego Cristobal Tupac 
Amaru, and he, although he submitted under the formal gua- 
rantee of an amnesty, and continued to live tranquilly in his 
family, was afterwards, through a base and insidious policy, 
arrested under the pretext of a new conspiracy, and executed 
in the same cruel way with his brother and Tupa Catari. 
The great body of the Indian population quietly returned to 
vassalage, and resumed the yoke of slavery. Such was the 
issue of an insurrection, which filled Peru with bloodshed and 
misery for the space of two years, and of a war, in which, if 
we may believe the authority of Don Vincente Pazos, him- 
self a native of La Paz, one third of the whole population of 
Peru perished by the hand of violence. ‘Twenty years after 
these events happened, this enlightened and patriotic South 
American saw the plains of Sicasica and Calamarca, for an 
extent of fourteen leagues, covered with numberless heaps of 
unburied human bones, lying in the very places where the 
wretched Indians fell, to bleach beneath the tropical dews. 
Their unfortunate attempt produced no permanent or impor- 
tant change in their condition. None of their grievances 
were abolished, except the repartos. ‘They were rigidly pro- 
hibited the use of arms. The tribute pressed more heavily 
afterwards, because it was more strictly levied ; the mita was 
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308 Insurrection of Tupac Amaru. [ April, 
the more unmercifully apportioned, because all risk of oppo- 
sition was removed; and they were treated the more con- 
temptuously, in revenge of their unsuccessful and disastrous 
rebellion. 

What permanent effect the recent revolution may have 
upon the condition of the Indians, cannot as yet be satisfac- 
torily ascertained. ‘Thus far, the tendency of it has been 
highly favorable to them, and there is every cause to believe 
it will continue so hereafter. The independence of a part of 
Peru is not yet sufficiently confirmed to have allowed the 
temporary governments, which have succeeded one another 
there, to do much for the internal improvement of the coun- 
try ; but in the districts formerly dependent on Buenos Ayres, 
something is already accomplished. ‘The revolution has 
swept away at once the old distinctions, which the colonial 
system created and maintained. At the ery of liberty, the 
degraded casts rose simultaneously to vindicate their title to 
the rights of men and of freemen, all equally inspired with en- 
thusiasm in the cause of independence, and admitted on equal 
terms to unite with the patriotic Spanish Americans in esta- 
blishing a free representative government. ‘The creoles are 
all natives of the country, in common with the Indians, and 
common tenants of the soil. It is their home. They do not 
come there across the ocean, for the purpose of realising a 
sudden fortune by rapacious exactions, and then returning to 
pour out their ill gotten gold into the lap of Spain. Their 
interest, on the contrary, is inseparably united to their native 
soil, and it will be their anxious endeavor to free South Ame- 
rica from the infamy of its barbarous laws against the Indians; 
laws as fatal to the future prosperity of Peru, as they have 
been derogatory to the honor and humanity of its Spanish 
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Art. IV.—1. Fundamenta Astronome pro anno MDCCLY, 

deducta ex observationibus viri incomparabilis James 

Bradley in Specula Astronomica Grenovicenst per annos 

1750—1762 institutis. Auctore Friperirco WILHELMO 


Besser, Acad. Berol. Atque Petrop. Sodali, Instituti 
Gallici Corresp. Regiomonti, 1818. T. 1. pp. 328. 


2. Tables Astronomiques publiées par le Bureau des Lon- 
gitudes de France, viz. 

Tables de La Lune. Par M. Borcxnarpt, Mem- 
bre de I’ Institut, ete. Paris. 1812. 

Nouvelles Tables de Jupiter et de Saturne, calculées 
dapres la théorie de M. Laplace, et suivant la division 
décimale de Pangle droit. Par M. Bouvarp. Paris. 1808. 

Tables écliptiques des Satellites de Jupiter, apres la 
théorie de M. le Marquis de Laplace, et la totalaté des 
Observations faites depuis 1662 jusqw’ a Pan 1802. Par 
M. Devamspre. Paris. 1817. 


3, Tables. By B.de Linpeneau, viz. 
Tabula Veneris nove et correcta, etc. Gothe. 1810. 
Tabule Martis nove et correcta, etc. Eisenberg. 1811. 
Mnvestigatio nova orbite a Mercurio circa solem de- 
scripte accedunt Tabule Planeta, etc. Gothe. 1813. 


4. Mémoire sur la figure de la Terre. Par M. ve La- 
pLAcE, Mem. Acad. Sciences. Paris. 1817, 1818. 


Tue science of Astronomy offers to our contemplation 
some of the most powerful efforts of the human mind. Co- 
pernicus, by the discovery of the motion of the planets about 
the sun; Kepler, by his elliptical theory, and the laws regu- 
lating the motions and distances of the planets, with the times 


of their periodical revolution ; finally, Newton, by the dis- 


covery of the theory of gravity, opened the way for all the 
improvements, which have lately been made in this science. 
In the Prenctpia, published in 1687, Newton pointed out the 
origin of the inequalities of the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
which had then been discovered by observation, and de- 
duced others from the theory of gravity. No material alter- 
ation was made in his methods for more than half a century. 
Then began a new epoch in Astronomy, and the history of 
that science, for the last hundred years, wiil be forever memo- 
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rable for the, unexampled activity and great discoveries, which 
have been made. So important have been the labors of the 
practical astronomers, that a complete system of the planet- 
ary motions might be deduced from the observations made 
during this time; and if all the previous observations, even 
to the most remote antiquity, were lost, the effect on the 
tables of the sun, planets, and satellites, would hardly be per- 
ceived, since the great accuracy of modern observations more 
than compensates for the shortness of the interval. It is pro- 
posed in this article to give a short account of some of the 
most noted discoveries during this period, to take a slight 
view of the latest and most correct tables of the motions of 
the planets and satellites, and to make such remarks on the 
labors of astronomers and mathematicians, as may be neces- 
sary in the notices of the works proposed to be reviewed. 
The career of modern improvement was begun by Dr Brad- 
ley, one of the most indefatigable astronomers of the last cen- 
tury. He was remarkable for his skill and accuracy, in tracing 
those minute changes in the places of the heavenly bodies, 
which had so much perplexed the astronomers who preceded 
him, and his labors were crowned with the most brilliant suc- 
cess, by the discovery of the Aberration of light and the Nu- 
tation of the earth’s axis. His observations were so numerous, 
accurate, and important, that he may justly be placed in the 
same rank with Hipparchus and Tycho, the greatest and most 
accurate observers of ancient and modern times. He pub- 
lished an account of the aberration and nutation. His ob- 
servations of the moon were also made public, and used by 
himself and others, in comparing and improving the lunar 
tables. <A table of the places of 389 fixed stars was likewise 
deduced from his observations, and published by Dr Hornsby, 
but the great body of his observations, made at Greenwich 
while he was astronomer royal, were taken from the obser- 
vatory by his executors, under the pretence that they were 
his private property, with the expectation of being paid for 
them by the government. A suit having been commenced 
for their recovery, the executors, in order to avoid it, pre- 
sented them to Lord North, (so well known in the history of 
the American Reyolution,) who gave them, in the year 1776, 
to the University of Oxford, of which he was Chancellor, 
upon the express condition, that they should immediately be 
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printed and published. But to the great disgrace of the Uni- 
versity, and of Professor Hornsby, who had charge of the 
papers, they were withheld many years, notwithstanding the 
repeated solicitations and remonstrances of the Board of Lon- 
gitude, who, in 1796, published several spirited resolutions, 
under the form of an appeal to the public, upon this very im- 
proper conduct. ‘These observations were made between 
the years 1750 and 1762, but it was not till the year 1798 
that the first volume was published, and the whole was not 
completed till the year 1805, almost half a century after the 
observations had been made; and during the whole of this 
time, while unexampled progress was making in all branches 
of astronomy, these invaluable observations, which would 
have facilitated very much the calculations of astronomers, 
were lying almost useless. 

But it may well be questioned whether this delay will, on 
the whole, be any disadvantage to the future progress of as- 
tronomy. For if these observations of the stars had been 
published soon after Bradley’s death, they could not then 
have been reduced so accurately, as at the present moment, 
because the precise values of the small reductions to be made 
to the observations for precession, nutation, aberration, and 
refraction, were not so well known, and it was not then usual 
to take such pains in computing and combining together many 
observations. Moreover, if the great labor of reducing the 
observations had been once gone through, even in a some- 
what imperfect manner, it is probable that no one would have 
undertaken a new revision, as is the case with Flamsteed’s 
observations. But, at the time of the publication of the ob- 
servations, a considerable degree of interest had been excited, 
from the difficulties attending them, and this, with the well 
known accuracy of Bradley, was sufficient to procure an 
early and careful examination. Fortunately, at that time 
Bessel, the present astronomer royal at the observatory of 
Konigsberg, had just relinquished his mercantile pursuits, and 
with great success had devoted himself to astronomy. Hav- 
ing been furnished with a copy of Bradley’s observations by 
Dr Olbers, he voluntarily undertook the task of reducing 
them. and no one was better qualified to do it, since he pos- 
sessed, what is rarely united in the same individual, mathe- 
matical talents of the very first order, with great accuracy in 
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observations. The result of his labors is the important volume 
mentioned at the head of this article. 

This work is divided into thirteen sections, in which Bes- 
sel successively treats of the various subjects connected with 
Bradley’s observations, namely, the Instruments he used, and 
the corrections to be made to them. The Right Ascensions 
of his fundamental stars compared with the sun near the equi- 
noxes. ‘The Latitude of Greenwich. The Refraction of 
the heavenly bodies, deduced solely from Bradley’s observa- 
tions, combining them together by an excellent theory, and 
with tables for the calculation, being more accurate than any 
tables of refraction, that had before been used by astronomers. 
The Obliquity of the Ecliptic from the observations of the 
solstices from 1753 to 1760. ‘The Aberration of the fixed 
stars, with tables peculiarly adapted to the reduction of Brad- 
ley’s observations, and an investigation of the quantity of the 
aberration, deduced from a great number of those observa- 
tions, by which it would seem that the value of the aberra- 
tion as found by Delambre, from the Eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites, ought to be increased about a fortieth part. The 
Precession of the Equinoxes and Nutation. The Parallax 
of the fixed stars, which, by comparing a great number of 
Bradley’s observations of the right ascensions of two stars 
on opposite meridians, (by which the effect is nearly doubled, ) 
seems to be insensible. 

But the most important part of the work is his excellent 
catalogue of 3222 fixed stars, in which the situation of each 
star is most commonly ascertained by several observations. 
In this catalogue he has given Flamsteed’s numbers, their 
characters and magnitudes, also their right ascensions and 
declinations for the year 1755, with the annual precession 
for 1755 and 1800. The differences between the places of 
the stars and those in Piazzi’s catalogue are likewise noted, 
with various references to other authors, who have observed 
the same stars. To this table is subjoined a smaller one of 
forty eight stars, observed by Bradley, which cannot now be 
found in the places where he had marked them. Several 
were, without doubt, inserted by mistake, like that of writing 
down a wrong hour or minute of the time of observation, as 
is evident from the remarks on this table by Bessel, Burg, 
and Burckhardt, in Zach’s Monatliche Correspondenz. One 
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of these missing stars was, however, the planet Uranus, which 
was observed by Bradley, Dec. 3, 1753, and marked as a 
fixed star, without the least suspicion of its being a planet ; he 
being less fortunate in this respect than Herschel, whe, about 
thirty years afterwards, by repeating his observations on suc- 
cessive nights, detected its planetary nature by the change of 
place. Finally, Bessel devotes one of the sections of his 
work to the consideration of the proper motions of the fixed 
stars, and pursuing the observation of Herschel, directs his 
attention, particularly, to the double stars, some of which in- 
dicate a mutual attraction between each other, and a revolution 
about their common centre of gravity. This is particularly the 
case with the star 61 Cygni, which is estimated by Bessel to 
perform its revolution in 350 years. ‘The double star § Ur- 
se Majoris, in 60 years, the double star p 70, Serpentarii, in 
about 50 years, and many others, noticed by Herschel and 
since by Struve, who has lately made many observations on 
such stars at the observatory ef Dorpat.* J. W. Herschel 
has also given a valuable paper on these stars. 

Bradley’s chief excellence consisted in noting, with unex- 
ampled accuracy, the times of the transits of bodies over the 
meridian and their zenith distances, and he was not remark- 
able for noticing celestial phenomena of a different nature, 
neither were his mathematical talents of the first order. 

To form some idea of the accuracy of Dr Bradley’s ob- 
servations, and to shew at the same time what is now required 
of a first rate observer, it is only necessary to compare the 
results of the transits of fixed stars of the first and second 
magnitude, observed during one night, for the purpose of fix- 
ing the rate of the clock. From the mean of twelve observa- 
tions of this kind, Bessel found the error of the clock to be 
about seventeen seconds and one fifth part of a second; nine 
out of twelve observations did not differ one tenth of a second 
from the mean result, and the greatest difference did not ex- 
ceed one third part of a second. The same degree of accu- 
racy exists also in his right ascensions of the stars, since 


‘It is rather strange that one of the best Observatories in Europe, as that 
at Dorpat undoubtedly is, should be situated in so high a latitude, being on the 
same parallel with the cold regions of Siberia. Notwithstanding this, the in- 
defatigable Struve, overcoming the difficulties of the climate, has, in the course 
ofa few years, published several volumes of excellent observations, which 
he has made at that place. 
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the results of successive years, when reduced to the same 
epoch, differ from each other but a small fraction of a second. 
His measures of zenith distances of the heavenly bodies were 
equally correct. An instance of which may be mention- 
ed in the obliquity of the ecliptic for January 1, 1755, de- 
termined by the observations of fifteen solstices, from 1753 to 
1760, to be 23°28 15.°44, and eleven out of the fifteen ob- 
servations did not differ a single second, and the extreme 
difference was less than 3 seconds. Moreover, he found the 
observations of the summer solstices gave the same result as 
those of the winter, and, in this respect, his observations were 
free from the noted error, which existed for many years in 
those of his successor, Dr Maskelyne, who found, about the 
year 1795, the summer solstice gave for the obliquity 4 or 5 
seconds more than the winter solstice, and a similar differ- 
ence having been observed about that time by Piazzi, the 
question was started and much discussed, to account for this 
difference, and various hypotheses were proposed for that pur- 
pose. Among them the one that seemed most plausible was, 
that the refraction of the sun’s rays was different froin that of 
the fixed stars, and, as the tables of refraction were founded 
on observations of the stars, a modification was proposed for 
solar observations. ‘This discussion continued several years, 
and the true cause was not discovered, till Bradley’s observa- 
tions were published. It was then found by Bessel, that no 
such difference existed in the observations made by Bradley, 
when the instrument was new; that the error was not per- 
ceptible till the instrument had been used many years by Dr 
Maskelyne, and had become defective by constant use, so 
that at length there was an error of nearly 3° in the measure 
of these angles. Upon procuring a new circular instrument, 
this difference in the observations of the solstices ceased, and 
astronomers were enabled to determine the obliquity to a 
great degree of accuracy, which is a very important point, 
smce this element enters in some way or other into almost 
every calculation of astronomy, and a change of a few 
seconds would, in some cases, affect the calculations consider- 
ably. 
. While Bradley was making his observations in Greenwich, 
his cotemporary, Tobias Mayer, was devoting his short, but ex- 
tremely laborious and useful life, to the same pursuits in Got+ 
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tingen, and with great success. Mayer’s lunar tables, for which 
his widow received a large reward from the Commissioners of 
Longitude of Great Britain, first gave the moon’s place in the 
heavens with sufficient accuracy to determine the longitude 
at sea, which has conduced so much to the safety and rapid- 
ity of modern navigation, and to the immense improvements, 
which have been made in geography within the last fifty years. 
Mayer possessed much more mathematical knowledge than 
Bradley, but had not his fine tact in observing, neither were 
the instruments he used so perfect. 

About the same time that Mayer and Bradléy were ob- 
serving in the northern hemisphere, La Caille, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, was forming his catalogue of ten thousand 
stars of the southern hemisphere. His labors were immense, 
and it has been asserted, that he made more observations and 
calculations, than all the astronomers of his time taken to- 
gether. | 

The taste for making improvements in the instruments and 
in the methods of observing, which began with Dr Bradley, 
has continued to the present time, and a regular series of ob- 
servations has been obtained, from which new and complete 
tables of the motions of the planets and satellites have been 
formed, exceeding all expectation; so that an astronomer 
could now predict, for a thousand years to come, the precise 
moment of the passage of any one of those bodies over the 
meridian wire of the telescope of his transit instrument, with 
such a degree of accuracy, that the error would not be so 
great as to remove the object through an angular space cor- 
responding to the semidiameter of the finest wire that could 
be made; and a body, which by the tables ought to appear 
in the transit instrument in the middle of that wire, would in 
no case be removed to its outer edge. In this work of im- 
provement there were many cooperators, and the artist, by 
the perfection of his instruments, the astronomer by his ob- 
servations, and the mathematician by his analysis, have mu- 
tually assisted each other. With the excellent instruments, 
made by Graham, Dr Bradley discovered that apparent mo- 
tion of the fixed stars, which depends on the nutation of the 
earth’s axis, and soon afterwards D’Alembert explained, upon 
correct principles, the physical causes of that motion, and 
gave formulas for computing it, shewing at the same time, 
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that the apparent motion of the pole of the earth was not in 
a circle, as Bradley and Machin had supposed, but in an 
ellipsis of considerable eccentricity. Many instances of a 
similar nature have occurred during the last century, and it 
has almost always happened that the English have furnished 
the best artists, the best imstruments, the best practical as- 
tronomers, and the best observations, except in the case of 
the four small planets, lately discovered, while their conti- 
nental neighbors, particularly the French and Germans, have 
made the improvements in analysis, and the deductions from 
the English observations, which were necessary for the com- 
putation of the present accurate tables of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. 

The decided superiority of the English artists in the con- 
struction of astronomical instruments, for the measure of an- 
gles, has been generally acknowledged by all the astronomers 
of Europe. So long ago as the year 1736, when the French 
Academicians were sent to the north to make observations 
for ascertaining the figure of the earth, the famous English 
artist, Mr Graham, was thought the fittest person in Europe 
to supply them with instruments. No greater proof of his 
superiority could have been given, than his being thus em- 
ployed by the ministers of a rival nation in a work of such 
celebrity. Graham and Bird furnished the instruments for 
the observatory of Greenwich, when Bradley was appointed 
astronomer royal, and the same instruments were afterwards 
used by Dr Maskelyne in making his important observations. 
Bird’s mural quadrants were famed over all Europe for their 
accuracy. He made them for the observatories of Green- 
wich, Paris, Petersburgh, Oxford, Manheim, Gottingen, Ca- 
diz, &c. ‘To him succeeded Ramsden, whose skill as an 
artist far surpassed that of any other man of his time. The 
mural quadrant he made for the observatory at Blenheim, 
was considered a most excellent instrument, and his me- 
ridian circles were still more complete. He made one of 
these circles for Piazzi at Palermo, with which that celebrated 
astronomer made the observations for his great catalogue of 
the fixed stars. He also made that, which Dr Brinkley is 


_ now so successfully using at the observatory of Dublin. His 


great theodolite, used by General Roy in the survey of the 
English coast, is famed for its accuracy and completeness. 
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Ramsden invented the dividing.machine to graduate the arcs 
of sextants, and made equatorial instruments upon a large 
and much improved plan. Having married a daughter of 
John Doliond, he became possessed of a part of his patent 
right for the manufacture of achromatic telescopes, first 
brought into use by Dollond, by a method of construction to 
which he had been led by the suggestion of Euler, for correct- 
ing the colored images in a somewhat similar manner. ‘The 
application of these telescopes to transit instruments was an 
important improvement. Ramsden furnished the observato- 
ries of Blenheim, Manheim, Dubiin, Paris, Gotha, &c. with 
some of these meridian telescopes, remarkable for the excel- 
lence of their object glasses. With that in the Dublin ob- 
servatory stars of the fourth magnitude may be seen, when 
passing the meridian, in the open day, and those of the third 
magnitude even when very near their conjunction with the 
sun. He carried the principle of division of labor to a great 
extent, and while employing above sixty persons, he always 
confined the same workmen to the same branch, and by that 
means attained the greatest correctness and nicety in the ex- 
ecution. His instruments were in such demand, in every 
part of the world, that he was unable to execute all the orders 
he received, and it was not uncommon to be obliged to wait 
for them several years. The flights of his genius were as un- 
certain as those of a poet, and not to be regulated by times 
and seasons. He usually made a model of any important 
instrument, in which a new principle of construction was in- 
troduced, and would take apart his favorite foreman to set 
down leisurely ‘ and find fault’with it,’ and if any defects were 
discovered, some new method was adopted. 

After the decease of Mr Ramsden, which happened in 
1800, Mr Troughton was considered the most skilful artist 
of the kind in England. He made many excellent instru- 
ments. His chef-d’ceuvre is the complete circle, made for 
the observatory at Greenwich, and fixed up since Mr Pond 
was appointed astronomer royal. It is said that nothing can 
exceed the accuracy of this instrument. Advanced age 
makes him unwilling to undertake to construct others of the 
same kind. For, upon being applied to by Harvard Univer- 
sity, to make a circle and sextant exactly similar to those 
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just erected at Greenwich, he declined, observing jocosely to 
some one, that it was impossible, unless he could obtain a 
new lease of his life. He made several of the beautiful and 
accurate instruments for the government of the United States, 
under the direction of Mr Hasler. It is to be regretted, that 
no better use is made of them than to lock them up, after 
some have been spoiled, like articles of curiosity in a mu- 
seum. ‘The person who seems destined to take the place of 
Mr Troughton is Mr Thomas Jones, who has already made 
several valuable instruments, particularly those for the new 
observatory, erected by the English government, at Parra- 
matta in New South Wales. 

About the commencement of the present century, Reich- 
enbach, in Germany, began to make excellent astronomical 
instruments of various kinds, which he sold at a moderate 
rate, and supplied several observatories on the continent of 
Europe. The graduation of his instruments was made with 
the utmost accuracy, and would compare in every respect 
with the works of the best English artists. His repeating 
astronomical circles have been highly spoken of. This in- 
strument was invented by Borda, and much used by the 
French astronomers, particularly in their late measurement 
of the earth, between Dunkirk and Barcelona. Reichenbach 
has lately retired from business, and established himself at 
Vienna with a different occupation. 

The optical instruments of Fraunhofer in Germany are 
highly recommended. ‘The achromatic telescope, which he 
has lately constructed for the observatory of Dorpat, of above 
14 feet focal length and 9 inches aperture, is spoken of as 
one of the most complete instruments of the kind ever made. 

The English have not less excelled in the construction of 
Instruments of Reflection, so necessary for finding the lati- 
tude and longitude at sea. ‘They were first brought into use 
by Mr John Hadley. The invention has also been: claimed 
for our countryman, Thomas Godfrey. The truth, however, 
is, that neither of them was the first inventor, for Newton, 
many years before either of them, had explained the princi- 
ples of this instrument, in a paper in his own handwriting, 
communicated to Dr Halley, which was found after his death, 
and laid before the Royal Society of London in 1742. The 
instruments were first made in the form of an octant, after- 
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wards, for the purpose of lunar observations, the arch was 
extended to a sextant. Finally, to obtain a multiple angle, 
Mayer proposed to make them of a circular form, and this 
construction was afterwards improved by Borda and others. 
In general, the circular instruments of Borda’s form have not 
been well made in England, it has not been a favorite with 
them. The construction of Troughton, in which the princi- 
ple of obtaining a multiple angle is lost, has been preferred, 
and English circles of this form have generally been found to 
be excellent. 

The English have likewise excelled very much in the con- 
struction of chronometers and clocks. ‘The rewards granted 
by the British government, for the improvements in the con- 
struction of chronometers, have been very splendid. Harri- 
son received twenty thousand pounds sterling, Arnold, Earn- 
shaw, and Mudge, each three thousand pounds. Several who 
had made improvements did not apply for the reward pro- 
mised by the Act of Parliament, as Brockbank, Hardy, 
Emery, Grimalde, &c. In this department the French have 
likewise produced eminent men, as Le Roy, Berthoud, &c. 

In the construction of reflecting telescopes, Herschel, a 
German by birth, but an Englishman by adoption, excelled 
all others in the great magnifying powers of his instruments, 
with which he made his important discoveries. No telescopes 
so powerful as his were made in any part of the continent of 
Europe, and it is only with such instruments that some of his 
observations can be repeated. For instance, the satellites of 
Uranus cannot be seen, except by one of his most powerful 
reflectors, so that but very few astronomers have an oppor- 
tunity of viewing them. Previous to Herschel’s time, Short 
had made many valuable telescopes, particularly one for the 
King of Spain in 1752, for which he received twelve hundred 
pounds sterling ; but not one of these instruments would 
compare with the large ones made by Herschel. 

With the assistance of such artists, it was to be expected 
that the English astronomers would excel all others in their 
observations of the heavenly bodies, and such has been the 
fact, except in the observations of comets and the new pla- 
nets. Indeed, the single observatory of Greenwich has alone 
done more for the improvement of astronomy, since the time 
ef its erection in 1675, than all the ether observatories in 
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Europe taken together, and what Baron de Zach observes 
upon this subject is not much exaggerated, when he says, 
‘that if any one should assert that our astronomical tables 
would be equally perfect, if the other hundred and thirty 
European observatories had never existed, he would be very 
well able to support his assertion, although at first view it 
might appear quite extravagant.’ The instructions given to 
the first astronomer royal, and to his successors were, ‘ That 
they should apply themselves with the utmost care and dili- 
gence to verify the tables of the motions of the heavens, and 
the places of the fixed stars, in order to find the so much 
desired longitude at sea for the perfecting of the art of navi- 
gation.” ‘These instructions have been most faithfully obeyed, 
by furnishing an almost uninterrupted series of the best ob- 
servations for one hundred and fifty years. 

Flamsteed received the first appointment of astronomer 
royal at Greenwich in 1675, and continued till his death in 
1719. The result of his labors was published in his Historia 
Celestis Britannica in 1725, in three large folio volumes, 
containing, besides other matter, his observations on all the : 
heavenly bodies, and a catalogue of the right ascensions, 
polar distances, magnitudes, &c. of about 3000 fixed stars, 
with a preface giving an account of the observations made 
before his time ; a new Latin version of Ptolemy’s catalogue 
of 1026 stars; and Ulegh-Beig’s places annexed; a small 
catalogue of the Arabs; Tycho Brahe’s of about 780 fixed 
stars; the Landgrave of Hesse’s of about 386; Hevelius’s 
of 1534; and a catalogue of some of the southern fixed stars 
not visible in our hemisphere, calculated from the observa- 
tions made by Dr Halley at St Helena, adapted to the year ' 
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ae 1726. Flamsteed’s observations were made with the best 
a instruments then in use, particularly a large mural arch of 
ae seven feet radius, but none of them would compare in accu- : 
“nee racy with those afterwards introduced by his successors, and 
‘ae on this account his labors are much less important than they f 
ti otherwise would have been. Moreover, the aberration and 
Ay Hd nutation not having been discovered and allowed for, when | 
Bq his observations were reduced, they are liable to the errors 
ae _ arising from these causes. 
cS Upon the death of Flamsteed, in 1719, Dr Halley was ap- } 
i 1% pointed to succeed him, being then about 63 or 64 years of age. 
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For the space of eighteen years he watched the heavens with 
the closest attention, devoting himself particularly to make 
observations of the moon during the period of a revolution of 
the nodes, which he completed notwithstanding his great age. 
His observations were not published, but from them and 
Flamsteed’s he formed tables of the motions of the heaveuly 
bodies, which, for nearly fifty years, were the best extant. 
It was he who first proposed to determine the sun’s parallax 
by the transit of Venus in 1761, and he was the first who 
predicted the return of the comet, which bears his name. In 
the year 1676, when only twenty years of age, he went to St 
Helena to make a catalogue of the southern stars, which he 
completed in about two years. In the year 1699, he made 
another voyage, in a public armed vessel, under his com- 
mand, (having been appointed without any previous service, 
contrary to the established etzquette in the navy,) in order 
that he might go to the Southern Ocean to observe the va- 
riation of the magnetical compass, upon which he had before 
given a theory, and, in 1701, he published a general chart, 
showing the variation of the compass in most parts of the 
world. ‘To Halley, the world is, in some measure, indebted 
for the publication of Newton’s Principia; it was done at his 
intercession; he had the whole care of the first impression, 
and prefixed to it a discourse of his own, giving a general 
account of the astronomical part of the work.* He published 
many valuable papers on almost every subject of science ; as 
an engineer he was extremely skilful, and was employed by 
the emperor of Germany and other sovereigns of Europe. 
His salary, as astronomer royal, was merely one hundred 
pounds sterling per annum, being the same that Flamsteed 
had received. Upon a visit, that Queen Caroline made to 
the observatory, it was proposed to have this sum increased, 
but his answer was, ‘I pray your Majesty do no such thing; 


*It is a curious fact, that when the Jesuits, Le Seur and Jacquier, pub- 
lished their edition of Newton’s Principia with notes, they had virtually to 
disavow the belief in the earth’s motion about the sun, and, like Galileo, were 
almost compelled to consider it as a damnable heresy, according to the pre- 
vious decisions of the sovereign Pontiff. The following declaration is in the 
third volume of their edition, printed at Geneva in 1742. ‘ Newtonus in hoc 
tertio libro telluris mote hypothesim assumit. Autoris propositiones aliter 
explicari non poterant, nisi eadem quequé facta hypothesi. Hinc alienam co- 
acti sumus gerere personam. Ceterum latis & summis Pontificibus contra 


éelluris motum Deeretis nos obsequi profitemur.’ 
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for should the salary be increased, it might become an object 
of emolument to place there some unqualified, needy depen- 
dant, to the ruin of the institution.’ This advice was the more 
disinterested, as Halley was not rich. He died in the year 
1742, at the age of 86 years. 

Dr Bradley succeeded Dr Halley, as astronomer royal, 
February 3, 1742, but the imperfections of the instruments 
prevented him from doing much till the year 1750, when the 
new instruments made by Graham and Bird were fixed up. 
Those made by Bird were a transit instrument of 8 feet 
radius, a mural quadrant of 8 feet, and a portable quadrant 
of 40 inches ; those by Graham were the 12 feet zenith sec- 
tor, with which Dr Bradley had discovered the aberration and 
nutation at Wanstead, an astronomical clock, and an equa- 
torial sector. ‘There was also a six feet Newtonian telescope 
by Short. With these excellent instruments Bradley observed 
the heavens till the time of his death, which happened twelve 
years afterwards, and with the help of his assistants Charles 
Mason, and his nephew John Bradley, observed 35,000 
transits of the stars and planets over the meridian, 24,000 
zenith distances with the quadrants, and 1500 zenith dis- 
tances with the sector. ‘These are the observations which 
Bessel reduced, as has been already mentioned, and none 
comparable to them in accuracy had ever before been made. 
Dr Bradley may be considered as a perfect model of an ob- 
serving astronomer. He had a robust constitution and was 
extremely active. He was mild and gentle in his manners, 


silent, retiring, and industrious; he had taken orders in the 


church, and during his residence at the observatory the living 
of the church at Greenwich became vacant and was offered 
to him, but was refused from a conscientious scruple, ‘ that 
the duty of a pastor was incompatible with his other studies 
and necessary engagements,’ upon which occasion the king 
granted him a pension of two hundred and fifty pounds ster- 
ling in addition to his original salary, which has been since 
regularly continued to the astronomer royal. 

His successor, Dr Bliss, was wholly unworthy of the office 
of astronomer royal. ‘The account of his life by La Lande 
is comprised in less than a dozen words, ‘ Bliss était astro- 
‘nome royal; il mourut en 1765.’ It is almost inconceivable 
how any one, following so immediately after Bradley, could 
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have caught so little of his spirit. During the thirty months 
in which he held that office, he made no observation with the 
zenith sector, aud only 41 zenith distances of the stars with 
the quadrants. None of these observations could be called 
good. The instruments seemed almost to have changed their 
nature under his direction, and the clock, which, with Brad- 
ley’s careful management, went better than ever had been 
known in any observatory, became, by his carelessness, an 
indifferent measurer of time. 

Dr Maskelyne was appointed astronomer royal in 1765, 
and continued in the office till his death in 1811, a period of 
46 years, with the highest credit to himself and honor to his 
country. Like F'lamsteed and Bradley he had taken orders 
in the church, and, early in life, officiated in the curacy of 
Burnet. In his manners he was modest, simple, and unaf- 
fected, and exemplary in the discharge of every duty. 

In 1761 he went to St Helena to observe the transit of 
Venus, and in the course of that voyage, and of one he sub- 
sequently undertook to Barbadoes to determine the rate of 
going of Harrison’s time keepers, he exercised himself and 
the officers in taking ‘ lunar observations,’ and was the first 
who brought that method into common use, by procuring the 
publication of the Nautical Almanac, the first number of which 
was published in 1767, and he lived to complete the fiftieth 
number, a lasting monument of his labor and usefulness. 
He likewise published the ‘ BritislY Mariner’s Guide,’ and 
the ‘ Requisite ‘Tables,’ which contain the principles of the 
improved methods of finding the longitude at sea. He 
will, however, be most known to posterity by his observations 
on the heavenly bodies, the first volume of which was pub- 
lished in 1765, and they have been continued annually since. 
This important collection of about 90,000 transits over the 
meridian, and 26,000 zenith distances, has been justly called 
by La Lande, ‘le recueil le plus précieux que nous ayons.’ 
It is sufficient to say that the observations are equal to Brad- 
ley’s. The solar tables of Delambre, and the lunar tables by 
Burg and Burckhardt, are grounded chiefly upon them. 

as the publication of those tables, in 1806, the Board 
ef Longitude of France ordered a number of copies to be 
presented to Dr Maskelyne, as a grateful acknowledgment 
for the important assistance derived from the Greenwich ob- 
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servations. The letter accompanying this present is highly 
honorable to that Board, as well as to Dr Maskelyne, taking 
into consideration that the two rival nations were then carry- 
ing on the war with a bitterness, which allowed but very little 
intercourse with each other.* 

Dr Maskelyne devoted much time to the improvement 
of his catalogue of the right ascensions and declinations of 
36 principal fixed stars, called ‘fundamental stars,’ or ‘ Dr 
Maskelyne’s 36 stars,’ which were used by all the astronomers 
of Europe in forming their catalogues, or in ‘iscertaining the 
right ascensions and declinations of other fixed stars, by ob- 
serving the differences in right ascensions and declinations. 
This catalogue was the basis of all the calculations of astro- 
nomers. The place of every fixed star in the heavens, and all 
the tables of the planets and satellites depended upon it. It was 
believed to be free from any sensible error, and astronomers 
were much surprised in the year 1802, when Dr Maskelyne 
proposed to increase all the right ascensions by one quarter 
of a second of time, or about four seconds of space. Delam- 
bre speaking of this subject says, ‘ Ce changement, qui tient a 
une si petite fraction, causa cependant une espéce de ferment- 
ation dans les esprits des astronomes.’ Nothing could place 
in a stronger point of view the general confidence in the accu- 
racy of Dr Maskelyne’s table, than the excitement caused by 
a change of this kind, which was in fact so small as to be 
almost imperceptible to the senses. For though in observa- 
tions the time is usually marked to tenths of a second, for the 
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* The following is a copy of this letter ; 

‘ Institut National, Classe des Sciences Physiques et Mathématiques, Paris, 
le 20 Fevrier, 1806. Le Secrétaire perpétuel pour les Sciences Mathématiques 
it Monsieur Maskelyne, Astronome Royal et Membre de la Socicté Royale 
de Londres. Monsieur, et respectable Contrére. 
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Le Bureau des Longitudes me charge de vous ofirir sept exemplaires des 
tables qu'il vient de publier. Cet hommage de sa haute estime et de sa re- 
connoisance étoit bien dd a l’auteur du plus grand et du plus précieux recueil 
d’observations qui existe. C’est & cette source que nous avons puisé Monsieur | 
Burg et moi pour la plus exacte determination des coefficiens des equations } 
lunaires et solaires, c’est la que nous avons trouvé la confirmation des inega- 
lites que la théorie peut bien indiquer, mais dont la valeur ne pourrait etre 
fixee que par des calculs qui sont encore au dessus des forces de l’analyse ; 
enfin c'est @ vous que nous devons la connoisance des mouvemens moyens et de 
toutes les constantes que l’observation seule peut donner. Recevez donc avec 
- bienveillance, un ouvrage auquel vous avez si puissamment contribuc. Nous 
serons trés flattés si vous jugez nos tables dignes d’étre employées aux 
calculs du Nautical Almanac, suivant l'apparence que nous en donne votre 
dernier preface.’ DELAMBRE. 
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convenience of the decimal notation, yet it is not pretended 
to estimate it to a greater degree of accuracy than two tenths 
or one fifth of a second, which can easily be done, since we 
can very distinctly count five in one second of time. A similar 
discussion is now carried on between Pond, Bessel and Brink- 
ley, relative to the declinations given in this catalogue. All 
three of these astronomers have observed the places of these 
stars, with the best instruments that can-be made, and yet the 
declinations of Pond and Bessel differ nearly four seconds 
throughout the whole catalogue. No satisfactory explanation 
has yet been given of this remarkable fact. It is some con- 
solation, however, to find the error reduced within the narrow 
limits of four seconds. Among the ancients, even when 
astronomy had made considerable progress, as for example, 
in the time of Hipparchus, an error of four thousand seconds 
was not uncommon in some of their observations. 

Upon the death of Dr Maskelyne, in 1811, Mr Pond was 
appointed astronomer royal. Since his accession three new 
instruments made by ‘Troughton, with all the latest improve- 


ments in the construction, have been fixed up in the plane of 


the meridian, namely, a ten feet mural circle, a ten feet 
transit instrument, and a zenith sector. With these instru- 
ments he is now busily occupied, following successfully in the 
path of Dr Bradley and Dr Maskelyne, and fully supporting 
the high rank of the observatory, over which he has the honor 
to preside. 

The royal observatory at Paris was built about the same 
time with that of Greenwich, and is a much more splen- 
did and costly building, nearly two millions of livres having 
been expended upon it; but in the construction the archi- 
tect was consulted rather than the astronomer, and hardly 
anything about it is convenient. Nearly a century after it 


‘was erected, Cassini had to fix up an apartment, so that a 


heavenly body could be observed during the whole time of its 
being visible above the horizon. No regular series of obser- 
vations have been made there and published, as at Greenwich, 
but many useful observations have been made at this, and at 
the other observatories in Paris. ‘The catalogues of stars by 
La Caille, and Le Monnier, and the observations of D’Agelet 
and Frangais de la Lande may be particularly mentioned. 
The Mistoire Céleste Francaise contains the observations of 
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50,000 stars by the last mentioned astronomer, the nephew 
of the famous Jerome de la Lande. ‘This is an immense 
work, the labor of twelve years, and if these observations 
have not the high degree of accuracy, which is obtained in 
those of Bradley and Piazzi, they will still be much referred 
to by future astronomers, on account of the many small stars 
which are noticed, which are not to be found in the works of 
other astronomers. Of the catalogues published in other 
parts of the continent, the most noted are Mayer’s of 992 
stars observed at Gottingen ; Zach’s of 381 stars and the de- 
clinations of 195 stars observed at Gotha, and the new cata- 
logue of 7646 stars observed by Piazzi at Palermo. ‘This 
last is one of the greatest works of the kind in modern times. 
The place of each star was determined with much accuracy 
by taking from six to ten, and sometimes more, observations, 
so that the whole catalogue is founded upon nearly 150,000 
observations, the reduction of whick required the writing 
down of about 30,000,000 of figures. Bessel has lately ob- 
served 15,000 stars in a zone included between the declina- 
tions of 15° north and 15° south. 

The observations heretofore mentioned required the aid of 
large, expensive, and stable instruments, fixed up with great 
accuracy in the plane of the meridian. There are, however, 
other observations of a different nature, which require nothing 
more than a good telescope and a fine pair of eyes, to notice 
the changes which take place upon the surfaces of the sun, 
planets, satellites, and comets; also to observe the double 
and triple stars, the milky way, the nebule, &c. Herschel 
and Schroeter were observers of this kind, they were both 
endowed with a sharpness of vision and a power of penetrating 
into space, almost unexampled in the history of astronomy. 
Their observations form the most important part of what is now 
known in this branch of the science. Herschel’s acquirements 
in mathematics were small, and it does not seem that Schro- 
eter’s were much greater, but their exclusive devotion to this 
kind of observation, for which by nature they were peculiarly 
well qualified, enabled them to pursue it with great success. 
Schroeter was a magistrate of Lilienthal, and in the late war 
one of the French generals, Vandamme, burned and destroy- 
ed his house and observatory, and turned him almost naked 
into the streets. Herschel continued his labors to a good 
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old age, and deserves particular notice for his catalogues of the 
double, triple, and other multiple stars, their connexion and 
revolutions about each other, his great catalogues of nebule, 
discovered by his powerful telescopes, his remarks on the 
gradual condensation and the formation of the nucleus, &c. 
also for his discovery of the planet Uranus, its seven satel- 
lites, and two satellites of Saturn. He was a bold theorist, 
and sometimes whimsical in his notions,* but he is unques- 
tionably entitled to the praise of having furnished many ori- 
ginal ideas on the nature of the heavenly bodies, the con- 
struction of the nebule and their immense distances. 

The division of labor, which contributes so much to the 
perfection of the arts in common life, is carried to a con- 
siderable extent in practical astronomy. Bradley, La Caille, 
Mayer, and Maskelyne, were observers of a very different 
kind from Herschel and Schroeter. ‘The former restricted 
their observations to the places, the latter to the forms and 
colors of bodies. A third kind of observers may be mention- 
ed in those, who confine themselves to the discovery and 
observations of comets. 

Messier was an observer of this third kind. He was en- 
dowed in some respects with the same natural talents as Her- 
schel and Schroeter, but he restricted himself almost exclu- 
sively to the discovery and observation of comets, in which 
he was eminently successful. He began his career with the 
famous comet, whose return in 1759 had been predicted by 
Halley, and while all the astronomers of England and France 
were anxiously looking out for it, he alone had the good for- 
tune to observe it in the first branch of its orbit in January 
and February 1759, but by a very strange whim of his patron 
and employer, Delisle, he was not allowed to communicate the 
information to other astronomers, till the comet had disap- 
peared in the sun’s rays, and it was not till after its second 
appearance in the beginning of April, that it was observed 
accurately by any other person. This first attempt was fol- 
lowed by the discovery and observation of more than twenty 
comets, and his success was so great in hunting out these small 
bodies, that Lewis Fifteenth called him the ferreter of comets, 


* An instance of this occurs in his paper submitted to the Royal Society of 
London, on the Solar Macule, in which he very gravely assumes that the price 
of corn in England might possibly be affected by the number of those spots. 
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(le furet des cometes, ) and Messier himself was so accustomed 
to consider them as his property, that he was quite disconso- 
late upon being informed, that another astronomer had dis- 
covered one, while he was attending upon his sick wife, and 
unable to examine the heavens in his usual manner. Mr 
Pons, formerly assistant at the observatory at Marseilles, now 
Director of the new observatory at Marlia, has also devoted 
himself to the same kind of observations with great success. 
In the year 1822, in the course of two months, he discovered 
three, making in all twentyfive, that he had discovered in about 
twenty years. He has been rewarded with La Lande’s pre- 
mium for these discoveries. Dr Olbers has also been famed 
for his success in the discovery of comets. 

Many others might be mentioned, who have made import- 
ant observations in astronomy during the same period, as 
Bailly,* Pingré, Jerome de la Lande, Mechain, Delambre, 
and others, who have left imperishable monuments of their 
zeal and activity. A short notice of some of their works will 
hereafter be given, but the limits of this review will not per- 
mit a minute account of the labors of all who have formerly 
devoted themselves, or are now actively engaged, in making 
observations and calculations for the improvement of astro- 
nomy. It is sufficient to observe, that at no period was ever 
greater zeal evinced than at the present moment; private 
individuals and public associations combining their efforts to 
forward this useful work. | 


* At the commencement of the French revolution, Bailly was chosen a deputy, 
and afterwards appointed President of the ‘ Tiers Etat’ of the States General, 
and during the struggle between that body and the court, he was the most for- 
ward to assert the popular rights, and dictated to the members the memorable 
oath, ‘ to resist tyrants and tyranny, and never to separate until they had ob- 
tained a free constitution.’ Upon the capture of the Bastille he was by acclama- 
tion appointed Mayor of Paris. In the exercise of his official duties for the 
suppression of a mob, he ordered the soldiers to fire on the multitude, by which 
about forty persons were killed. This caused his popularity to decline, and 
when the violent party obtained the ascendency, he was condemned to death by 
a sanguinary tribunal, and guillotined near the spot, where he had given orders 
for the military to fire on the people. His sufferings were studiously protract- 
ed, and circumstances of peculiar ignominy attended his execution. A red 
shirt, or badge of conspiracy was put on him, and without sufficient clothing to 
protect him from the cold and rain, he was dragged upon a cart through the 
streets, with his hands tied behind him, and when, trembling from excess of 
cold, his executioner sneeringly said to him ‘Tu trembles Bailly,’ he with 
great firmness, instantly, replied ‘Oui, mais c’est du froid.’ These circum- 
stances are alluded to by Prony ia his Eulogy on Pingre, in the first volume 
of the Memoirs of the National Institute. 
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The more difficult task of giving some account of the labors 
of those mathematicians, who have improved the science 
of astronomy, by their calculations of the effects of the mutual 
attractions of the heavenly bodies upon each other, yet re- 
mains to be performed. Many of these improvements were 
made little by little, at short intervals, and by different per- 
sons ; others were completed at once, by efforts of genius like 
those which Newton manifested so frequently. The theory 
of gravity, as it was given by Newton in his Principia, and its 
application to the disturbing forces of the planets and satel- 
lites upon each other, remained without any essential im- 
provement, till the subject was taken up by Euler, D’Alembert, 
Clairaut, Maclaurin, and others. Newton had proved in that 
work, by a geometrical method, that if only two bodies were 
moving in space, and mutually attracting each other by the 
common law of gravity, decreasing inversely as the distances, 
they would describe about each other, and about their com- 
mon centre of gravity, some one of the conic sections, and 
that their velocities might be so adjusted as to cause them to 
revolve in a circle, or in an ellipsis of any proposed eccen- 
tricity, so that if there were no other bodies in the system 
except the sun and earth, the earth’s orbit, in the present ar- 
rangement of the velocities and distances, would be .a perfect 
ellipsis, but the introduction of another body would disturb 
the motion by its attraction, and the earth’s orbit would no 
Jonger be elliptical, but a very irregular curve depending on 
the relative situations and masses of the three bodies. The 
determination of this curve is the famed problem of the three 
bodies, which has exercised the talents of the first mathe- 
maticians from the days of Newton to the present time, with- 
out obtaining a complete numerical solution. ‘The difficul- 
ties of the problem were so great, that recourse was had to 
methods of approximation. 

The first solutions of this kind were obtained about the 
year 1746, by Euler, D’Alembert, and Clairaut, who, with- 
out any concert with each other, had at the same time at- 
tended to the subject. The principle adopted in all their 
solutions was, that in the first approximation, the disturbing 
forces of the planets upon each other might be wholly ne- 
glected, on account of their masses being very small com- 
pared with that of the sun. In this case the planets would 
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revolve about the sun in ellipses, following very nearly the 
laws discovered by Kepler, and their positions and distances 
from each other at any time might be calculated in this ellip- 
tical hypothesis, with sufficient accuracy to be used in com- 
puting their attractions upon each other, and its effects by 
the common principles of mechanics. In calculating the 
orbit of any one planet, the effects of the disturbing forces of 
the other planets were computed separately, taking them one 
at a tume, so that no more than three bodies were taken into 
consideration at once, namely, the sun, the disturbing planet, 
and the planet whose orbit was to be computed; and this 
complicated problem was thus reduced to the more simple 
one of the problem of the three bodies. This method of 
calculating separately the effects of small disturbing forces, 
facilitates such calculations very much, and there are but 
very few cases in physical astronomy, where it may not be 
safely used. A familiar instance of its use occurs in esti- 
mating the height of the tide, which is done by computing 
separately the effects of the moon and sun, and adding them 
together as in the conjunction, when both luminaries con- 
spire to elevate the tide, or taking their difference in the 
quadratures, when the sun’s force tends to decrease the tide 
caused by the moon. 

The application of these principles to the investigation of 
the lunar orbit, was attended with peculiar difficulties from 
the greatness of the sun’s disturbing force. If the sun at- 
tracted the earth and moon equally and in parallel directions, 
however great its absolute force might be, it would not pro- 
duce any disturbing force to alter the relative orbit of the 
moon about the earth, which would therefore be an ellipsis. 
But at the time of the new moon the sun attracts the moon 
more, and, at the time of the full moon, Jess than it does the 
earth. In the quadratures and other parts of the orbit, the 
sun’s attraction on the two bodies is different and in different 
directions, hence arises a disturbing force of the sun operating 
at all times on the moon, which alters the elliptical motion, 
and produces many important changes in the orbit ; the most 
noted of which are the revolution of the nodes in about nine- 
teen years, and of the apsides in nine and a half years. These 
motions were known in the early ages of astronomy. Three 
other equations of the moon’s motion were discovered by ob- 
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servation, namely, the evection by Ptolemy, the varzation and 
annual equation derived from Tycho’s observations; but there 
are a multitude of smaller equations, which would have re- 
mained unknown without the assistance of the theory of gravity. 
Newton explained, extremely well, by his geometrical method, 
the motion of the nodes and the variation, but touched very 
slightly upon the other equations, pointing out the general 
results of the theory, without attempting a very accurate ex- 
planation, which, in fact, was not possible to be done by the 
method he used, and the differential calculus had not then 
been sufficiently matured to furnish a better solution. 

In 1719, Halley had printed his lunar tables, founded on 
Newton’s calculations, neglecting a few of the small equa- 
tions. These tables sometimes varied 7 or 8 minutes from 
observations. No important improvement was made on these, 
till the problem of the three bodies was solved approxi- 
mately by Euler, D’Alembert, and Clairaut, after the lapse 
of about sixty years from the time of the publication of the 
Principia. Upon applying their general solutions of this 
problem to this particular case, they were all surprised to find 
the motion of the moon’s apsides, by their calculations, only 
half what it was known to be by observation. They had 
come to this unexpected result by different methods without 
any communication with each other, and it embarrassed them 
exceedingly, for, till this difficulty was obviated, it was in vain 
to attempt any further progress in the lunar theory, upon the 
Newtonian principles of gravitation, which in this case seem- 
ed wholly to fail, and this beautiful system appeared to be 
destined to perish, like the many which had preceded it, 
While the subject remained in this state, Clairaut proposed 
to.continue the calculation of the moon’s orbit, with a modifi- 
cation of Newton’s law of the decrease of gravity, and in- 
stead of making it vary inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance, to suppose it to consist of two parts, the one large and 
varying inversely as the square, the other small, and varying 
inversely as the cube of the distance. This proposal was in 
fact to give up the Newtonian theory. Objections were 
made to Clairaut’s proposition by Buffon, upon metaphysical 
grounds, and the discussion on the main subject was con- 
tinued nearly two years; but, in the beginning of the year 
1749, Clairaut presented a memoir to the Academy of Arts 
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and Sciences of Paris, in which the origin of this difference 
was explained. He showed that some terms of the series 
for computing the motion of the apsides, which were ne- 
glected on account of their being of the order of the square 
of the eccentricity of the moon’s orbit, and therefore sup- 
posed to be small, were, by the process of integration, 
divided by a very small quantity, which greatly increased their 
value, and nearly doubled the motion, making the theory 
agree with observation within a very small quantity. 

This important point having been settled, it became pos- 
sible to continue the investigation analytically, but the great 
length of the calculations caused the method to be in some 
respects abandoned, and while they found from the theory 
the forms of the equations,* upon which the period of them 
depends, the maxima of the coefficients were ascertained 
by observation, and Burg asserts, that an equation, as small 
as two seconds, can be detected in this way. ‘This course, 
which had been partially followed by others, was more fully 
adopted by Mayer, in the computation of his lunar tables, 
with the happiest result. ‘These tables were printed in 1770, 
under the direction of Doctor Maskelyne, and in 1777 
he published an improved edition computed by Mr Charles 
Mason from Bradley’s observations, which gave the moon’s 
longitude within 30°. These were used for many years in 
calculating the Nautical Almanacs, occasionally making small 
alterations, indicated sometimes by observation, .and at other 
times by the theory. At length, in 1806, Burg’s tablés were 
published in a new form with many improvements, for which 
he received a reward from the Board of Longitude of France. 


* Thus the true longitude v of a planet depends on a series of terms of the 
form v=m--a sin A-+-b sin B+-c sin C+ &c., m being the mean motion of 
the planet, the coefficients a, b, c, &c. depend on the powers and products of 
the inclinations of the orbits, ‘and the angles A, B, C, &c. depend og the 
mean motions, the places of the perihelion, nodes, be. The coefficients of 
the terms depending on the attraction of a disturbing planet are multiplied by 
the fraction denoting the mass of that planet, the sun’s mass being put equal 
to 1; and by comparing the values of these coefficients found by observation, 
with those deduced from the theory of gravity, the masses of ‘the attracting 
bodies may be obtained. In this way the masses of Mars, Venus, and Jupiter’s 
satellites have been ascertained tolerably well; but the results of the calcu- 
lations of Laplace, Bessel, Lindeneau, and others, from the best data, present 
some strange anomalies, which cannot ‘be accounted for, so that Lindeneau was 
induced to say, that the mass of no planet whatever is known within one fiftieth 
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In 1812, Burckhardt made other corrections, and altered the 
construction of the tables, so that the arguments might depend 
on the mean motions of the sun and moon, which rendered 
them far more convenient for the computation of an ephemeris. 
These tables were published by the Board of Longitude of 
France, with the title given at the head of this article. They 
are rather more accurate than Burg’s, and give the moon’s 
longitude generally within five or six seconds, being almost 
within the limits of the errors of the observations. Several 
of the equations in both these new tables deserve notice, 
from their intimate connexion with other important points 
of the system of the world, particularly the three following. 
1. The acceleration of the moon’s mean motion. 2. The 
equation depending on the oblateness of the earth. 3. That 
depending on the sun’s parallax, or in other words, on the 
distance of the sun from the earth. 

About the year 1693, Halley remarked that the comparison 
of ancient and modern observations indicated that the moon’s 
motion was accelerated ; or that the time of the periodic revo- 
lution about the earth was less than it was in the early ages of 
astronomy. A more careful discussion of the subject by 
Dunthorne, Mayer, and La Lande, confirmed the fact. For 
a long time the cause was unknown. A careful investigation 
showed, that the direct attraction of the sun and planets upon 
the moon could not produce such an effect. It was then 
suggested, that it might be produced by the resistance of the 
Ether ; in which case the moon would continue to approach 
nearer and nearer to the earth, till the two bodies would come 
in contact, and the system be destroyed. Others supposed 
this acceleration might arise from the action of gravity not 
being instantaneous, but like light requiring time to transmit 
its energy. ‘These causes would account for the acceleration, 
but as no other celestial phenomenon then mdicated the exist- 
ence of either of them in any sensible degree, the explanation 
was not deemed satisfactory, and the subject was discussed 
above a century before the true cause was discovered. Fi- 
nally, in the year 1787, Laplace found it to be one of the 
simple results of the Newtonian theory, that the present 
apparent acceleration would finally cease, and a retardation 
ensue, the whole motion being nothing more than a small 
oscillation about the mean value, which would require some 

VOL. XX.—NO. 47. 43 
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hundreds of centuries to complete ; after which the same 
cycle of motions would be repeated. To form an idea of 
the cause, it may be observed, that in like manner as the 
disturbing force of the sun upon the moon produces a motion of 
the apsides, and a change of the eccentricity of the lunar orbit, 
so the disturbing forces of the planets upon the earth produce a 
motion of the apsides, and a corresponding change of the eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit ; but the masses of the planets being 
small in comparison with the mass of the sun, their disturbing 
forces and the effects on the earth’s orbit are extremely small, 
in comparison with the similar effects on the lunar orbit ; so 
that while the annual motion of the moon’s apsides is above 
forty degrees, that of the earth’s orbit is only twelve seconds, 
requiring at that rate above a hundred thousand years to 
complete its revolution ; this must, however, be considered as 
a rough estimate, designed only to give some idea of the slow- 
ness of these motions. These equations of a long period affect 
only the elliptical elements of the orbit, as the place of the 
nodes and perihelion, the inclination of the orbit and the eccen- 
tricity, and are independent of the mutual configuration of the 
heavenly bodies; they are now, as is well known, technically 
called secular equations, to distinguish them from those which 
depend on the configuration, which are called periodical 
equations, because their revolutions are completed in a com- 
paratively small period of time. <A thorough investigation of 
these secular equations shows, that the attraction of all the 
planets upon the earth produces, at present, a decrease of the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit of about one four hundredth 
part in a century, and it has been decreasing at nearly the 
same rate, since the most remote periods of antiquity. More- 
over, the disturbing force of the sun upon the moon operates 
upon the moon’s mean motion, and makes it different from 
what it would be, if that force did not act, and as the sun’s 
force upon the moon depends on their mutual! distance, which 
must vary with the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, it was 
natural to suppose, that the change of this eccentricity would 
affect the moon’s mean motion. A strict calculation proved 
this to be true, and that the expression of the moon’s angular 
motion in a series, contains a term depending on the sun’s 
disturbing force multiplied by the square of the eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, which, by taking into account the secular 
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decrease of that eccentricity, produces a term corresponding 
to the observed acceleration of the moon’s motion. It was 
also found by Laplace, from the same theory, that the peri- 
gee and node of the moon’s orbit were also subject to similar 
secular equations, and the truth of his calculation has been 
confirmed, by a discussion of some eclipses observed by the 
Arabs at Cairo towards the close of the tenth century. 

This is one of the most noted instances of the advantage of 
combining theory and observation. After the acceleration of 
the moon’s mean motion had been discovered by observation, it 
was at first difficult to decide satisfactorily upon the different 
hypotheses proposed to account for it. But when it was 
found by the theory, that the change of the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit would not only produce this acceleration, but 
also similar motions of the node and perigee, which upon 
examination were found to correspond with the observations 
of the Arabs, and that these last motions would not be 
produced by the resistance of the ether, or the successive 
transmission of gravity, no doubt was left that the true cause 
was that change of the eccentricity. 

The next point of the lunar theory, proposed to be noticed, 
is the small equation of the moon’s longitude, depending on 
the place of the moon’s node, first given in Mason’s edition of 
Mayer’s Tables. It was discovered by observation and found 
at its maximum to be 7°.7, completing its revolution in the same 
time as the moon’s node, that is, in 19 years. Dr Maskelyne 
however neglected it several years in computing the nautical 
almanacs, observing that it did ‘not yet sufficiently appear 
that such an equation should arise from the theory of gravity.’ 
But in the year 1800, Laplace discovered that this equation 
was a necessary consequence of the theory of gravity, and 
that it was produced by the spheroidal form of the earth. He 
also found from the same theory, that there was a similar 
equation in the moon’s latitude. ‘This is another instance of 
the mutual assistance of observation and theory. Both these 
equations have since been confirmed by observations. When 
the cause was made known it was a matter of wonder, that 
it had not been noticed before. Newton had proved in his 
Principia, that if the earth was a homogeneous sphere, or 
formed of concentric spherical strata of different densities, its 
attraction upon the moon would be exactly the same as if all 
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its mass were collected in one point at the centre of gravity, 
and thus the attraction of the millions of particles, of which 
the earth is composed, were reduced to the very simple 
calculation of the action of the same quantity of matter con- 
centrated in that point. 

This principle was adopted in all the calculations of the 
lunar theory, notwithstanding the earth’s form was known to 
be spheroidal, and that the proposition of Newton was not 
strictly applicable to a body of that form, because the pro- 
tuberant matter at the equator modified the attraction in some 
small degree, but the effect was supposed to be insensible, till 
Laplace showed that the two equations in question depended 
on the oblateness of the earth, and were directly proportioned 
to it. He then proposed to determine that oblateness, by 
comparing his theory with the result of numerous observations 
of the moon, suggesting that it might even be preferred to 
direct measures on the earth’s surface, because the number 
of observations might be increased at pleasure, and on ac- 
count of the great distance of the moon from the earth, the 
effect of the little irregularities of the earth’s form would 
be hardly perceptible in the attraction upon the moon, and 
the result of the general figure of the earth would prevail. A 
careful discussion of ashy observations by Burg gave nearly 
the same oblateness zj; by both equations, which agrees 
with what has been deduced from the most accurate measure- 
ments taken upon the earth’s surface. Thus modern astrono- 
mers have been enabled to determine, from the moon’s motion, 
the spheroidal figure of the earth, as ancient astronomers did 
its round form by the projection of the earth’s shadow in 
eclipses of the moon. There is, however, a wonderful differ- 
ence in the powers exerted in the two cases. With the 
ancients it was a mere exercise of good judgment, upon one 
of the most common of the phenomena of the shadows of 
bodies; with the moderns it was calling into operation the 
powerful resources of analysis, to estimate the forces exerted 
by the millions of particles of two distant irregular bodies, to 

notice the effects of the obliquity of their actions, the variable 
forces of their attractions arising from their different mag- 
nitudes, densities, and distances, to reduce them all to a 
single force, and then to compute its effects. 
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The last of the lunar equations of the moon’s long'tude, 
which was to be examined, is that depending on the sine of 
the elongation of the sun from the moon, from which may be 
computed the distance of the sun from the earth. The 
coefficient of this equation, being proportional to the sun’s 
parallax, was used by Mayer to determine its value, which he 
found to be 7 .8, without pretending to a very great degree 
of accuracy. Laplace has since investigated the analytical 
expression, carrying on the approximation to terms of the 
fifth order of the eccentricities, &c. The comparison of his 
formula with the coefficient of the same equation, determined 
with the greatest care by Burg, from a very great number of 
observations of the moon, makes the sun’s parallax 8”.56, 
being nearly the same as was found by Encke 8°.5776, by 
his elaborate investigation of all the observations of the transits 
of Venus of 1761 and 1769, published in his treatises, Dre 
Entfernung der Sonne von den Erde aus dem Venus-durch- 
gange,* &c. This method of finding the sun’s distance from 
the earth by the lunar theory, is susceptible of considerable ac- 
curacy, on account of the great number of observations which 
can be used, so that it may even be preferred to any other 
known method. It must however be considered, as a very 
singular circumstance, that the sun’s distance from the earth 
can be best determined by observing the moon’s longitude, 
and that the same observation will also fix, with the greatest 
accuracy, the number of miles the earth is compressed at the 
poles. It shows in a striking manner the powers of modern 
analysis, when combined with the Newtonian theory of gravity. 
Attempts are still making to deduce the whole of the lunar 
equations from that theory alone. Laplace has done much 
for the attainment of this object, also Carlini and Plana have 
developed the analytical expression of these equations to a 
much greater degree of accuracy, than had ever before been 
done,f and it is to be hoped that it will not be long, before 
this important point will be attained. For after all, there is 
much uncertainty in referring wholly to observations, and the 


* Matthew Stewart also attempted to calculate the sun’s parallax from the 
motion of the moon’s apsides, but his method is defective in principle and 
maccurate in detail, and wholly unworthy of his emment talents. 


t The Baron Damoiseau lately presented to the Academy of Sciences of 
France, new lunar tables entitled, “Tables de la Lune formées par Ja soule 
Théorie de |’ Attraction,” which are recommended. 
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fact, that Laplace has found it necessary to change the form 
of the small equations of the moon’s mean motion discovered 
by Burg, altering its period from 184 to 179 years, shows 
that this is not a satisfactory method of ascertaining equations 
of a long period of time. 

When the solution of the problem of the three bodies was 
applied to the orbits of the sun and planets, a discussion arose 
upon the secular equations of the mean motions and mean 
distances from the sun, particularly those of Jupiter and Sa- 
turn, both of which appeared, by observations, to be affected 
by inequalities of that kind. At first it was supposed by the 
calculations of Euler and Lagrange, that such equations did 
really exist ; but a more minute investigation by Laplace, 
proved that all the terms of the secular equation of the mean 
motion and mean distance, as far as the third order of the 
eccentricities and inclinations inclusively, multiplied by the 
first power of the disturbing masses, vanish. Lagrange, by 
a very elegant method, soon extended this demonstration to 
all the powers and products of the eccentricities and inclina- 
tions, but still it was restricted to the first power of the masses. 
Several years afterwards, this important subject was taken up 
by Poisson, and by a long, but perfectly accurate demonstra- 
tion, he carried on the approximations so as to include the 
second power of the masses. Immediately Laplace and 
Lagrange simplified this demonstration, and the method of 
Lagrange, depending on the variation of the constant quan- 
tities, was in the course of a few months improved several 
times by him, and became at last remarkably simple and 
elegant. But the struggle between these three eminent men 
did not here cease. For Poisson, taking up the subject 
again, gave another demonstration nowise inferior to any that 
had preceded, and he likewise proved this singular proposi- 
tion, ‘that the perturbations of the rotatory motion of a solid 
body of any form, arising from forces of attraction, depend 
upon the same equations, as the perturbations of the motion 
of a single particle of matter attracted towards a fixed centre, 
so that the precession of the equinoxes, and the nutation of 
the earth’s axis, would be expressed by the same formulas, as 
the variations of the elliptical elements of the orbits of the 
planets.’ Poisson did not carry on the approximation of the 
mean secular motions at this time, to any greater degree of 
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accuracy than in his former solution ; but in 1816 he extended 
it so as to include the terms of the third order of the masses 
arising from those of the second order in the disturbed planet ; 
and the demonstration is now complete for all the terms of 
the second order of the masses, and for some of those of the 
third, and so far as this approximation goes, it appears to be 
demonstrated, that if the mutual attractions of the bodies com- 
posing the solar system upon each other only are noticed, that 
this system will be stable; or, in other words, the mean 
distances of the planets from the sun, and their mean motions, 
will be permanent. But there may be other causes, which 
would destroy this stability, as for example, if the etherial 
space in which the bodies move be not a complete vacuum, 
which is probable. For, if there is no other cause operating, 
the light, which is passing in every direction, might cause 
some resistance, and that a resistance of this kind exists, can 
hardly be doubted, from the observations on the last return of 
Encke’s comet, which have confirmed the former calculations 
of Encke, that the term of its revolution about the sun is 
decreasing at every appearance ; the smallness of its mass 
rendering it susceptible of being resisted considerably, even 
by a fluid of great tenuity. The motions of this little body, 
zn wts spiral course towards the sun, will hereafter be attended 
to by astronomers with the greatest assiduity, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the resisting power and variations of density 
of the etherial space in the different parts of the solar system 
included within the limits of this orbit, whose perihelion falls 
within the orbit of Mercury, while the aphelion extends nearly 
to the orbit of Jupiter, and this small speck of matter will, 
on this account, become an interesting object of investigation. 

Another cause of the want of stability in the solar system, 
may be the diminution of the sun’s attractive force, from the 
decrease of its matter by the gradual emission of light from 
its surface. ‘There are many proofs, that great changes take 
place in the bodies of matter composing the material universe ; 
Herschel noticed this in some of the nebule. A remarkable 
instance occurred in the famous star observed by Tycho, 
which, in a moment, burst forth with a splendor exceeding 
that of Jupiter, and then gradually faded away till it became 
invisible to the naked eye, being now visible only with the 
assistance of a telescope. Stars, which were once visible, are 
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not now to be found im the places where they were formerly 
observed. All parts of the earth’s surface likewise indicate, 
that at some remote period it underwent some great revolu- 
tion. In fact, wherever the attention is directed, changes of 
place and form are perceived, with new combinations of mat- 
ter, and it is natural to suppose the whole solar system will 
obey this general law. 

It has been observed in the course of this review, that the 
secular equations of the apsides, nodes, eccentricities, and 
inclinations of the planetary orbits, are produced by the dis- 
turbing force of the planets upon each other, in like manner 
as the more rapid changes, in the similar elements of the 
lunar orbit, are produced by the disturbing force of the sun. 
It might also have been remarked, that the secular equation 
of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is not so much noted 
on its own account, as for having produced the secular ac- 
celeration of the moon’s motion. ‘There is also another of 
these secular equations, which produces a remarkable effect, 
namely, the secular equation of the inclination of the earth’s 
orbit, which, by changing the plane of the ecliptic, produces a 
decrease of the obliquity of the ecliptic of about 50 seconds 
un acentury. ‘This obliquity has been decreasing since the 
time of the most ancient observations, and it will continue to 
decrease for many centuries, then become stationary, after- 
wards increase till it shall attain its maximum, and then 
again decrease, vibrating between its extreme limits, which 
have been estimated not to be less than 20°, nor greater 
than 28°. 

With respect to these secular equations of the eccentrici- 
ties and inclinations of the planetary orbits, Laplace inves- 
tigated a theorem from which he inferred, that these orbits 
would always be nearly circular, and but little inclined to 
the ecliptic. But there are several defects in his demon- 
stration. He assumed the sun’s mass, and the mean distance 
of the sun from the earth, respectively for the unit or mea- 
sure of the masses and distances of the planets from the sun, 
and that the eccentricity of the orbits of any planet was esti- 
mated in parts of the mean distance of that planet from the 
sun. Then forming, for each planet, a product of its mass 
by the square root of its mean distance from the sun, and the 
square of the eccentricity of its orbit, he showed that the sum 
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of these products for all the planets would be a constant 
quantity, notwithstanding the mutual attractions of.the bodies 
upon each other, and the consequent secular equations of the 
eccentricities. This sum being small, it follows that each 
separate product, for any particular planet, is and always must 
be small, whence he infers, that the eccentricities of the orbits 
of all the planets will be small, or the orbits vary but little 
from a circular form. But this by no means follows for the 
smaller planets, because the term of this product corres- 
ponding to Mercury, or any one of the lately discovered 
planets, may be small, and yet, on account of the excessive 
smallness of the mass of the planet, the eccentricity may be 
supposed excessively great, without being incompatible with 
Laplace’s theorem. ‘There is also another defect in his de- 
monstration, arising from his having taken into the calcula- 
tion the terms of the second order of the eccentricities, while 
some of the terms of the fourth order, which he has neglect- 
ed, exceed those which he has retained. On the whole, it 
may be stated that the demonstration of Laplace is satisfac- 
tory, as it respects the three great planets, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus, but is not so for the other planets, whose orbits, for 
aught that has been proved to the contrary, may be very 
eccentrical. Similar objections may be made to his de- 
monstrations, relative to the inclinations of the orbits being 
always small. 

After it had been ascertained, that there were no secular 
equations in the mean motions of the planets, the discussion 
was continued relative to the strange anomalies, observed ‘in 
the motions of Jupiter and Saturn. . The tables, which would 
give the places of these planets with considerable accuracy 
for several successive years, would be quite erroneous in an 
interval of seventy or eighty years, and as it seemed im- 
possible to make any tables, which would correspond with all 
the ancient and modern observations, it was proposed by 
Lambert to introduce empirical equations, which would 
make the tables answer for the computation of an Ephemeris 
for a few years. But, in the year 1786, Laplace discovered 
a periodical equation in the motion of both these planets, 
much greater than any which had before been noticed, being 
48° for Saturn, and 20’ for Jupiter, its argument being five 
times the mean longitude of Saturn, minus three times that 
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of Jupiter, and its period is completed in rather more than 
nine hundred years. The magnitude of this equation arises 
from the mean motions being nearly commensurable, so that 
five times the mean motion of Saturn is nearly equal to three 
times that of Jupiter. This makes the argument of these 
inequalities increase very slowly, gives time for the effect to 
accumulate, and though the terms on which the inequalities 
depend are of the third and higher powers of the eccen- 
tricities and inclinations, yet being, by the integration for the 
whole period of time, divisible by a term of the same order 
as this argument, they become very large. Several smaller 
equations, depending on the same cause, were also discovered 
by Laplace. Upon this theory Delambre computed new 
tables of the motions of Jupiter and Saturn, which were pub- 
lished in 1792, in the third edition of La Lande’s Astronomy, 
and afterwards in Vince’s collection. ‘These tables were in- 
comparably more accurate than any that had preceded them, 
but being founded in part on Flamsteed’s imperfect observa- 
tions, they were sometimes liable to errors of thirty seconds. 

About twentyfive years afterwards the subject was taken 
up by Bouvard, with the assistance of the observations taken 
during the last interval. He computed a set of tables, found- 
ed chiefly upon observations made by Bradley, La Caille, 
Maskelyne, and himself, between the years 1750 and 1807. 
These were published in 1808, by the Board of Longitude 
of France, with the title at the head of this article. Bouvard 
compared his tables with one hundred and ten oppositions of 
Saturn and Jupiter, and found the error in no case to ex- 
ceed thirteen sexagesimal seconds, whereas the best tables in 
use sixty years before, as Halley’s and Lambert’s, were 
liable to errors one hundred times as great. ‘The errors in 
the tables of Saturn were sometimes more than twentytwo 
minutes, being equivalent to the mean motion of that planet 
in eleven days. 

Lindeneau computed tables of the motions of Mars, Venus, 
and Mercury, which were published at Gotha in 1811—1813, 
under the titles at the head of this article. In their con- 
struction he generally excluded the observations made be- 
fore the year 1750. The tables of Mars are founded on 
seventy observations, corresponding to twentysix oppositions 
of that planet, between 1751 and 1809. ‘The tables of 
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Venus on about eighty observations ef Bradley, between 1750 
and 1755, on ninety observations of Lindeneau, Bouvard, and 
others, between 1804 and 1809, and on three transits of Venus 
over the sun’s disc. The tables of Mercury are founded on 
eleven transits over the sun’s disc, from 1677 to 1802, and 
on one hundred observations of Maskelyne and Piazzi, be- 
tween 1775 and 1806. These tables give the places of the 
planets to a great degree of accuracy. Out of one hundred 
observations of Mercury, the error did not exceed two se- 
conds in more than thirty observations, and in no case ex- 
ceeded eight seconds. In the tables of Mercury, Lindeneau 
has adopted the manner of forming the arguments from each 
other proposed by Carlini. (Esposizione di un nuovo Metodo 
di construire le Tavole Astronomiche applicato alle Tavole del 
Sole di Francesco Carlini. Milano. 1810.) This consists 
in taking the arguments, on which the attractions of the 
planets depend, for the beginning of the year, and adding to 
each of them the number of days elapsed, from that time to 
the day for which the place of the planet is proposed to be 
calculated, so that in calculating an Ephemeris all these ar- 
guments have a daily increment of one, which renders it very 
easy to compute them. ‘The tables, from which the pertur- 
bations are taken, are easily adapted to this mode of com- 
putation, by an alteration in the column in which the argu- 
ments are marked, so as to make the rate of increase 
correspond to the proposed form. 

The labors of astronomers, on the orbits of the planets, had 
given to the tables of their motions a great degree of per- 
fection, and there seemed to be but little room for im- 
provement in this department, when an entire new field of 
investigation was opened by the discovery of the four small 
planets, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, some of which move 
in planes much inclined to the ecliptic and in orbits of great 
eccentricities, being moreover situated near to the orbit of 
Jupiter, the calculation of the perturbations of their motions 
becomes extremely difficult, and it may eventually require 
essential improvements in the present manner of making 
these computations, since the labor is now in some cases ex- 
tremely troublesome. It requires above four hundred equa- 
tions, (one of which, depending on the attraction of Jupiter, 
amounts to nearly a degree,) to compute the place of the 
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planet Pallas, and it takes several days to calculate accurately 
one latitude and longitude of that small body, not having any 
auxiliary tables to decrease the labor. It was fortunate for 
astronomy, that just before the discovery of the first of these 
planets, Gauss had invented his excellent method of finding 
the elements of the orbit from three geocentric latitudes and 
longitudes, which he afterwards published in his Theoria 
Motus Corporum Celestium, 1809. The chief excellence 
of this method consists in the happy selection he made of 
the two unknown quantities to be investigated, whose ap- 
proximative values were to be assumed at the beginning of 
the operation ; one of which being nearly equal to the ratio 
of the intervals of times between the observations, and the 
other nearly proportional to the product of these times. Had 
it not been for this improvement of Gauss, it is possible that 
the planet Ceres might never have been found after the con- 
junction with the sun, which followed its first discovery by 
Piazzi.* Astronomers had sought for it in vain several 
weeks without success, and it was not till Gauss furnished 
the elements of its motion, that they were able to detect it 
among the millions of little stars, which appear so much like 
it. ‘The discovery of Ceres by Piazzi, and Pallas by Dr 
Olbers, may be considered as accidental, but this can hardly 
be said to be the case with respect to Vesta and Juno. The 
mean distances of these bodies from the sun being nearly 
equal, their orbits approaching near to each other in the 
line of intersection of their planes, and the smallness of the 
masses made Dr Olbers suspect, after the two first had been 
discovered, that they were fragments of a larger planet, which, 
at some distant period had exploded ; and, upon this hypo- 
thesis, he recommended to astronomers to seek for more of 
these small bodies in the constellations Aries and Cetus, 
and he afterwards actually observed Vesta in one of these 
constellations. Harding had previously discovered Juno, in 
making his map of the small stars near which the planets 
Ceres and Pallas might pass. Smal! as these bodies are, 
they are now, and will continue to be, interesting to astro- 


¥ Piazzi acknowledges this in a letter he wrote to Gauss after the planet 
had been found. ‘ Faites, je vous en prie, mes complimens et mes remer- 
eimens & M. Gauss, qui vous a épargné beaucoup de peine et de travail, et 
sans lequel peut étre il ne m’aurait pas réussi de vérifier ma découverte.’ 
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nomers, from the great variety of equations that must neces- 
sarily exist in their motions, from the peculiar situations and 
forms of their orbits, and from the analytical difficulties, which 
may occur in the investigations. 

Before the method of finding the longitude by lunar ob- 
servation had been brought into successful operation, no me- 
thod seemed to offer such facilities as the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites. For that reason the theory of their motions re- 
ceived the early attention of astronomers. About the year 
1675, Roemer made the important discovery of the succes- 
sive propagation of light. He was led to it from observing, 
that when Jupiter was near the conjunction with the sun, the 
eclipses happened about sixteen minutes later than when in 
opposition, which he accounted for by supposing the light to 
require that time to be transmitted through the earth’s orbit. 
All the satellites being affected in precisely the same manner, 
no doubt was left of the existence of this inequality, and it was 
introduced into the tables. .After assuming the most pro- 
bable values of the elements of the orbits of the satellites, it 
was found that there were several inequalities, that could not 
be accounted for. In 1726, Bradley suggested that the 
origin of them might be in the mutual attractions of the 
satellites, combined with a peculiarity in the arrangement of 
the mean motions of the three first satellites, by which their 
configuration became the same after an interval of 437 days, 
which might possibly produce inequalities depending on that 
period of time. ‘This idea was adopted by Wargentin, in his 
tables published in 1746, 1754, and 1771, in which he in- 
troduced empirical equations, sometimes exceeding fifteen 
minutes of time, depending on this period of 437 days ; and 
though they were not founded upon any accurate theory, but 
a vague conjecture, yet the tables agreed much better with 
observations, than any others which had been published, and 
they were therefore used in computing the eclipses, nearly 
fifty years before the true cause of these inequalities was dis- 
tinctly pointed out, and the calculations accurately made. The 
celebrated Bailly, of whom we have before spoken, pub- 
lished several papers, and calculated some of the effects of 
the mutual attractions; but Lagrange, in his excellent me- 
moir, which gained the prize of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences of Paris, in 1766, was the first who gave a com- 
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plete theory of the motions and mutual attractions of the 
satellites, considering the whole of them as operating upon 
each other at the same time, and not restricting the caicula- 
tion to three bodies, as had been done by all who preceded 
him ; a point of the utmost importance in the theory of these 
satellites, since upon it depends the laws regulating the mo- 
tions of the three inner satellites. Many numerical calcula- 
tions, and a knowledge of the masses of these satellites, was 
still wanting. The simplest way for finding these was opened 
by Laplace, who, in 1784, deduced from the work of La- 
grange a more limited solution, and grounded his theory on 
the two following laws, regulating the motions of the three 
first satellites, which Laplace proved would become perfectly 
accurate, by the mutual attractions of these satellites upon 
each other, if the conditions were nearly satisfied at the 
origin of the motions. 

The mean motion of the first satellite, plus twice the mean 
motion of the third, is equal to three times the mean motion 
of the second, 

2. The mean longitude of the first satellite, minus three 
times the mean longitude of the second, plus twice the mean 
longitude of the third, is always equal to two right angles. 

Founded upon these laws, and making use of a multi- 
tude of small equations, whose form had been pointed out, 
and the analytical expressions given by the theory, De- 
lambre computed an entire new set of tables, depending 
upon all the observations made since the year 1662. With 
two years incessant labor they were completed, and pub- 
lished in 1792, in the third edition of La Lande’s astro- 
nomy. ‘They were the first that ever gave the eclipses with 
much accuracy, by a correct theory, not disfigured by arbi- 
trary empirical equations. ‘The improvements made since 
by Bouvard, in the tables of Jupiter’s motion, required corres- 
ponding corrections in those tables, and Delambre undertook 
to revise them, using the additional observations of eclipses 
since his first publication, and adopting the improvements 
in the theory contained in the fourth volume of Laplace’s 
Mécanique Céleste. The result of his labors, depending upon 
the observations of 140 years, are the tables mentioned at 
the commencement of this article. They differ from the 
tables of 1792, in the form of some of the arguments, the 
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anomalies being counted from the perihelion, as well as the 
arguments depending on the apsides of the third and fourth 
satellites, some equations deduced from the theory are in- 
troduced, which were formerly omitted, the masses of the 
planets have been changed a little, the demi-durations of the 
eclipses have been decreased to correspond with observa- 
tions made since the discovery of the achromatic telescope, 
&c. ‘The tables of the first satellite are founded on 3439 
eclipses, the second on 1100, the third on 590, the fourth 
on 334, All these eclipses have been recomputed by these 
new tables. ‘The result of this examination showed, that the 
tables of the first satellite required no alteration. In those 
of the second, the duration of the eclipses appeared to be too 
great, by four or five seconds. In those of the third and 
fourth satellites much greater differences exist, arising from 
what Delambre calls, the ‘ frightful uncertainty of the obser- 
vations of these satellites,’ errors of three minutes of time 
being common in tolerably good observations of the third 
satellite ; and, in some of the eclipses of the fourth satellite, 
he found different observers varied 7, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
minutes in the same eclipse, and in one instance the difference 
was 29°15. He finally concludes, that the observations of 
the first satellite are the only ones, that can be of any use in 
geography ; and the general conclusion from his examination 
is, that the errors of his new tables are less than those of his 
former edition, but the gain in accuracy is hardly worth the 
labor it had cost him. He states also as the result of his 
experience, that, in finding the longitude from eclipses of the 
satellites, it is more accurate to compare the observations 
with the tables, than with corresponding observations made 
under a known meridian; the tables giving a mean result, 
which, if not absolutely certain, is at least highly probable, 
being grounded on all the observations of eclipses made at 
different times, in different circumstances, and in all coun- 
tries. 

The method of calculating the orbit of a comet has been 
greatly simplified, since the time Newton first published his 
indirect solution for a parabolic orbit. The return of the 
comet of 1759, according to Halley’s prediction, drew the 
attention of mathematicians to the invention of formulas, for 
abridging the calculation of their paths, and for computing 
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the disturbing forces of the planets. Of the various. methods 
proposed, the most noted are those of Lagrange, Legendre, 
Laplace, and Olbers, for a parabola, and Gauss for any conic 
section whatever. Olbers’ method, which is nearly identical 
with that published several years afterwards by Mr Ivory, 
has been deservedly recommended by Gauss, as the most 
direct and simple of all the known methods. What formerly 
required the labor of days can be done by it in a few hours. 
Our countryman, Rittenhouse, computed the elements of the 
orbit of the comet of 1770, by the methods then in use, and in 
his letter, printed in the first volume of the Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, he says, ‘ Herewith I send 
you the fruit of three or four days labor, during which I have 
covered many sheets, and literally drained my inkstand seve- 
ral times.’ This labor could now be completed by Olbers’ 
method in a much shorter time. An instance of this is men- 
tioned by Baron de Zach, who, in one of the numbers of the 
Monatliche Correspondenz, says, that his secretary, Werner, 
began the reduction of three observations of the comet of 
1813 at midnight, and by half past four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he had computed the elements of the orbit. The labor 
is much abridged by the use of auxiliary tables, like those 
published by Baker,* Delambre, and Burckhardt, to which 
we may add the excellent table of logarithms to seconds by 
Taylor, a work which may be said with truth to excel all 
others of the kind, for its completeness and accuracy. The im- 
provements in the calculation of the perturbation of the orbits, 
from the attraction of the planets, are not less remarkable. 
When the comet of 1759 was expected, Clairaut, with the 
assistance of La Lande and Madame Le Paute, calculated 
the perturbations of its motion by the attraction of the planets, 
and, with more than six months’ Jabor, did not find its return 
within a month. Lately, when Encke undertook to compute 
the return of the comet, which bears his name, he was able, 
by the improved methods of Lagrange, and Bessel, without 
the assistance of any other person, to do the whole labor in 
a few weeks, with a degree of accuracy hardly to be surpass- 


* A corrected edition of Baker’s tables, extending to seven places of decimals, 
was computed by a German princess, the Duchess of Saxe Gotha, and pub- 
lished in 1797, by the Baron de Zach, in his edition of Dr Olbers’ Treatise 
on Comets, and since in Delambre’s Astronomy. 
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ed. ‘There are now about one hundred and thirty calculated 
orbits of comets, of which three are known to be elliptical, 
namely, Halley’s, which appeared in 1759, with a revolution 
of 75 years, Olbers’ in 1815, with a revolution of 72 years, 
and Encke’s in 1822, with a revolution of 1204 days. This 
last will again be visible in the northern hemisphere in the 
autumn of 1825. It deserves notice, that the time of revolu- 
tion of this comet differs but little from that of the four newly 
discovered planets, being about 46 days less than that of the 
planet Vesta; and, as the time of the periodical revolution of 
the comet seems to be decreasing, it might have been, at 
some remote period, equal to that of Vesta. This circum- 
stance is rather favorable to Olbers’ hypothesis of the com- 
mon origin of these small planets, supposing the comet to 
have had the same origin; and it may be observed, that 
Ceres has a cometary appearance, being surrounded by a 
luminous matter, like a nebula, so that it does not depend 
wholly on the reflected light of the sun to render it visible. 
It has been lately supposed, that most of the planets have, 
in a small degree, this power of self illumination. On the 
other hand, if the particles of light are acted upon by the 
common laws of gravity, as it is reasonable to believe they are, 
some of the largest bodies of the system might be tnvisible to 
us; the attractive force of such bodies being so great as to 
prevent the light, emitted from their surfaces, from getting 
beyond the sphere of their attractions. Laplace calculates 
that a luminous body of the same density as the sun, and 250 
times its diameter, would be invisible to us, when placed at 
the distance of the nearest fixed star. 

Comets move in every direction, and in all possible in- 
clinations to the ecliptic, and it has been estimated by Dr 
Olbers, that about two of these small bodies pass annually 
within the earth’s orbit, towards the perihelion, and that one 
out of 439,000,000 jmight possibly strike the earth ; this 
number expressing the ratio of the whole surface of a sphere 
described about the sun, at the distance of the earth, to the 
part of the surface that would be occupied by the earth and 
comet. According to this calculation, a comet might possibly 
come in contact with the earth once in 220,000,000 of years, 
and it has been supposed by some, that many of the present 
appearances on the earth’s surface have their origin in some 
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such cause. For if a body, moving in a plane inclined to the — - 
equator, were to strike the earth, it might change the axis of 
rotation ; in consequence of which the fluids, and lighter sub- 
stances upon the surface, would adapt themselves to the new 
axis. ‘The waters would subside near the new pole, and the 
bottom of the ocean, with all its shells and marine produc- 
tions, might there be left uncovered, while the parts near the 
new equator, which were before habitable, might become 
covered with water. 

Much atiention has been paid by astronomers to the deter- 
mination of the figure of the earth. Newton calculated the 
oblateness by his theory to be 54,, supposing the earth to be 
a homogeneous ellipsoid of revolution. This form of the 
earth was assumed by him without demonstration, but it has 
been said with great truth, that Newton almost always guessed 
correctly, and it proved so in this instance, as has been de- 
monstrated by several writers on the figure of the earth. 
Maclaurin, in 1740, was the first who gave a complete inves- 


tigation of the attraction of a homogeneous ellipsoid of revo- 4 
lution upon any point situated upon or within its surface. His : 
demonstration is according to the ancient geometrical method, q 


and it is considered as one of the most beautiful specimens 
of that kind given in modern times. For more than thirty 
years this solution remained a reproach to the analytical 
method, which then afforded no means of solving the same | 
problem, that would compare with it in simplicity and elegance. : 
At length, in 1773, Lagrange, by a transformation of the coor- 
dinates, made the analytical method resume its wonted supe- 
riority. Maclaurin had also investigated the attraction of an 
ellipsoid upon a point situated without the surface, upon the ; 
continuation of either of its principal axes. This theorem j 
was improved and extended by Legendre, Laplace, Biot, and 
others, so as to include all possible cases of the attraction of 
an ellipsoid upon a point situated without its surface, but the 
methods of demonstration were Jong and difficult. After this 
subject had been discussed above a century, by the first : 
mathematicians in Europe, Mr Ivory, in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1809, presented the subject in a new point 
of view, and by an ingenious transformation, made all the 
analytical difficulties disappear, and reduced the attraction 
jipon a point without the surface, to the case of a point within 
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the surface, which had been before so completely solved by 
Maclaurin, and thus gave a complete solution of this problem, 
which had been so long a subject of interesting discussion. 
Mr Ivory afterwards published another paper on the subject, 
in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, under the 
article Attraction; it vies with Maclaurin’s in elegance and 
simplicity. He was rewarded with Sir Godfrey Copley’s 
medal for his papers on this subject. ‘This was the first im- 
portant step the English mathematicians had for many years 
taken, in the calculations of analytical astronoiny, having for 

many years before ualinost relinquished that branch of science 
to their continental neighbors. A new spirit has now, how- 
ever, arisen among them, and the Astronomical Society of 
London may do much for the promotion of this science, by 
uniting the exertions of such men as Ivory, Brinkley, Bab- 
bage, I. W. Herschel, Woodhouse, Pond, and a multitude 
of other mathematicians and astronomers, who appear to be 
actively engaged in such pursuits. 

In all these calculations, the earth was supposed homoge- 
neous, but if it had ever been in a fluid state, the heavier 
parts would subside, and it would become denser towards the 
centre than at the surface. That this was really the case 
was placed beyond doubt, by two decisive experiments. ‘The 
one made by Dr Maske lyne, on the attraction of the moun- 
tain Schehallien in Scotland, the other by the experiments of 
Cavendish, on the attraction of two large leaden balls. Dr 
Maskelyne found, when his quadrant was situated on the 
northern side of the mountain, that the plumb line by which it 
was adjusted was drawn a few seconds towards the south, by 
the attraction of the mountain; and, when it was placed on 
the southern side, the plumb line was drawn towards the 
north.* In consequence of this, the difference of the zenith 
distances of the same star, observed on opposite sides of the 
mountain, was not equal to the difference of latitude between 
the two places of observation, obtained by a geometrical sur- 
vey, but varied from it by a quantity equal to the sum of the 
deviations of the plumb line. A survey of the mountain was 


* Bouguer made similar observations in Peru, and Baron de Zach at Mar- 
seilles. An account of this last operation is given in Zach's work on the /- 
traction des Montanges, Avignon, 1814. 2 vols. 8vo. in which the manner of 
making such observations is fully explained. 
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taken, and its attraction upon the plumb line accurately com- 
pated by Dr Hutton, who found that the deviation was about 
half what it ought to have been, if the density of the moun- 
tain had been equal to that of the earth. Hence it was infer- 
red, that the mean density of the earth must be nearly 
double the density of that mountain, or about five times the 
density of water. Nearly the same result was obtained from 
the experiments of Cavendish. This is also in some degree 
confirmed by the perfect stability, or tendency to return to a 
state of repose, in the waters of the ocean when disturbed. 
For it has been proved by Laplace, from the theory of 
gravity, that if the mean density of the earth was equal to, or 
less than, that of the waters of the ocean, the equilibrium 
would be unstable, and if any cause disturbed it, the ten- 
dency of gravity would be to increase the motion, and make 
the sea overflow its shores, and destroy the present system 
of the earth. 

In calculating the oblateness of the earth, Newton did not 
take into consideration the equilibrium of the fluid upon the 
surface, but contented himself with the form that would re- 
sult from the supposition, that the pressure of the fluid at the 
centre of the earth, in two small canals, drawn from that 
centre to the surface of the earth at the equator, and at the 
pole, would exactly balance each other. Bouguer showed 
that these canals might be in equilibrium, and yet the fluid be 
unstable at the surface of the earth; and he showed that it 
was also necessary that the force, acting on any point at the 
surface, should be perpendicular to that surface. Clairaut, 
in his theory of the earth, published in 1743, proved that 
there might be cases where both these conditions were satis- 
fied, and yet the fluid be unstable, and that, for a permanent 
equilibrium, it was necessary that the fluid in any canal, 
taken at pleasure, should be in equilibrium. He investigated 
in that work the analytical expression of this principle, sup- 
posing the earth to be formed of concentric ellipsoidal strata, 
couches de niveau, increasing in density from the surface 
to the centre. He also discovered a curious theorem, by 
which the increase of gravity in going from the equator to 
the pole, determined by the length of a pendulum vibrating 
in one second of time in different latitudes, was connected 
with the oblateness of the earth; the fraction denoting the 
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increment of gravity being as much above sto as the frac- 
tion denoting the oblateness is less than 335 3; so that the sum 
of these two quantities would be s3q, for all probable sup- 
positions of the densities of the strata of the earth. 

D’Alembert, who wrote on this subject several times, was 
the first who calculated the attraction of spheroids, whose 
meridians were not elliptical. Legendre, by an ingenious 
method, making use of the properties of a singular species of 
functions, took into consideration the case where the meri- 
dians differed from an elliptical form, and varied for different 
longitudes. This was also done by Laplace, who devotes 
the third book of his Mécanique Céleste almost exclusively 
to the theory of the earth, using functions somewhat similar 
to Legendre’s, and founding his calculations upon a remark- 
able equation of partial differentials, discovered by him, by 
which the attraction of a spheroid, upon a point situated upon 
its surface, can be obtained without any integration. This 
equation is generally correct, but there are cases where it 
might fail, like ‘Taylor’s theorem, and almost all other 
theorems of a like general nature, when applied to some 
peculiar cases, in a different manner from what was usually 
intended. This was the case with the exception in Laplace’s 
equation, mentioned by Lagrange, in computing the attrac- 
tion of a spherical shell upon a point, situated upon its sur- 
face. The same defect was also pointed out by Mr Ivory, 
who had solved the general problem, by a direct process of 
integration, in his usual elegant manner. He also proyed, 
that Laplace had made some deductions from his formula, 
which were not absolutely warrantable ; but the manner in 
which the subject was treated by Mr Ivory evinced, in some 
degree, a disposition to speak too slightly of Laplace’s 
method. 

These strictures induced Laplace again to bring forward 
his demonstration, in the paper mentioned at the beginning of 
this review, read to the Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences 
in 1818, in which, without condescending to mention Mr 
Ivory by name, he says, ‘ Quelques géometres ne l’ayant pas 
bien saisie Pont jugée inexacte ;’ and he then goes on to show 
how the difficulty in question would have been avoided, if 
they had restricted his equation to the cases for which it had 
been designed. In an additional memoir published in the 
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Transactions for 1818, he supposes the density of the strata of 
the earth to increase with the pressure of the superincumbent 
mass, according to the suggestion of Dr Young, and he as- 
sumes as a probable hypothesis, that the ratio of the incre- 
ments of the pressure and density are proportional to the 
density, instead of being constant as in the gaseous fluids, 
supposing the solid matter of the earth to resist the increase 
of density more powerfully than in the ratio, which 
vails in the gases. ‘This hypothesis makes the oblateness +4,, 
and satisfies all the known phenomena, depending on the law 
of the densities of the strata, namely, the variation of the 
degrees of the meridian and of gravity, the precession of the 
equinoxes, the nutation of the earth’s axis, the lunar equa- 
tions, depending on the oblateness of the earth, and the ratio 
of the mean density of the earth to that of water, which was 
found, by the experiments of Cavendish, to be 53, and, in 
this hypothesis, the density at the centre of the earth would 
be about twelve times that of water, being greater than that 
of lead. In this calculation, Laplace supposes the tempera- 
ture of the earth to be uniform throughout the whole mass. 
He, however, observes that it was possible, that, the heat 
night be greater towards the centre than at the surface, as 
would necessarily be the case if the earth at any period had 
been much heated, and was gradually cooling, conformably 
to his ideas of the origin of the present arrangement of the 
solar system, given in the last edition of his Exposition du 
Systéme du Monde. He discusses this point, and proves 
from astronomical phenomena, that this decrease has been 
insensible since the time of Hipparchus. His reasoning is in 
substance as follows. If the temperature of the earth was 
suddenly to decrease one degree of Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter, its dimensions would be decreased by a quantity which, 
for the sake of argument, may be supposed a two hundred 
thousandth part, which is nearly what takes place in glass. 
In consequence of this, the angular velocity of rotation would 
be increased about one hundred thousandth part, because, by 
the principle of areas, the sum of the areas described by each 
particle* of the earth about its axis of rotation, would not be 
* Or, in other words, the momentum of rotation found by multiplying each 


particle by the square ‘of its distance from the axis of rotation, and by its an- 
gular velocity, would be the same for the whole mass before and after the 


change of temperature. 
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altered by this change of temperature, and, as the length of 
the day is 86,400 seconds, this length would, by this means, 
be decreased nearly one second. ‘This change of dimensions 
would not affect the earth’s mass, or its attraction on the 
moon, and the absolute time of the moon’s periodical revolu- 
tion, which is nearly 27 days, would not be altered; but, 
being measured by days, which have decreased in length 
nearly one second, that period would appear longer by 27 
times that decrement, or 23 seconds; so that if the earth’s 
temperature had decreased one degree since the time of 
Hipparchus, the moon’s periodical 1evolution about the earth 
would appear to have increased 23 seconds. Now it has 
been found, by observation, after allowing for the acceleration 
of the moon’s motion, arising from the secular change in the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, that the periodic time of 
revolution has not suffered any perceptible change, since the 
earliest observations on record ; therefore no change of tem- 
perature, of any moment, could have taken place in the earth 
during that period. 

The theory, combined with astronomical observations, has 
done more for the deternmination of the figure of the earth, 
than the actual measures of the degrees of the meridian, 
which have been made in several countries, with great labor 
and expense, but without obtaining that degree of accuracy, 
which was reasonably to have been expected. ‘The degree 
measured in Lapland, by Maupertuis and his associates, has 
been found more than two hundred toises too great, by the 
late measurement of Svanberg.* The degree of Austria, by 
Liesganig, has been proved by Baron de Zach to be so very 
inaccurate, as to be wholly undeserving of notice. The 
measures at the Cape of Good Hope, Peru, and Penn- 
sylvania, are considered tolerably accurate, but not of the 
first order. ‘The late ones in France and England have 


* The discovery of this mistake would have mortified extremely the vanity 
of Maupertuis, who, upon his return from this northern expedition, published 
immediately an account of it, without waiting to know the result of the 
operations in Peru, wishing to appropriate to himself the whole honor of the 
operations, to which, in fact, he had contributed but a small portion. He 
also caused a portrait of himself to be engraved, in a Lapland dress, with 
his hand resting upon the northern part of a terrestrial globe, as if he 
was compressing it, and for some time he was called by his countrymen, 
‘Paplatisseur de la terre ;’ (the flattener of the earth;) instead of giving the 
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surpassed all others in the accuracy of the instruments, and 
precautions of the observers ; but even these, particularly the 
English measurement, have not escaped animadversion, on 
account of their discrepancies. ‘The most probable com- 
bination of these measures, shows that the oblateness of the 
earth is between +55 and 41,, agreeing with the results of 
the lunar theory. It may also be observed, that this oblate- 
ness being less than yz}, proves by Clairaut’s theorem, 
beforementioned, that the earth increases in density from the 
surface towards the centre, confirming the proof deduced 
before from other sources. 

The precession of the equinoxes is intimately connected 
with the theory of the earth, and the oblateness of its form. 
Newton was the first who discovered its cause, and that, in 
his hypothesis of a homogeneous earth, it was produced by 
the attraction of the sun and moon upon the protuberant 
matter or excess above a sphere, supposed to be described 
about the polar diameter. The calculation of the precession, 
by the theory of gravity, is one of the most difficult of all the 
celestial phenomena, and the one which has been the most 
fruitful in mistakes. Newton’s calculations for a homogeneous 
ellipsoid, in the Principia, contained important errors in prin- 
ciples and in data. ‘These remained without detection till 
the year 1749, above sixty years after its publication, 
when D’Alembert first gave the true principles of solution in 
his ‘ Recherches sur la Précession des Equinoxes.’ The 
general results of his solution have been confirmed by the cal- 
culations of Euler, Lagrange, and Laplace, and are now 
universally admitted to be true. D’Alembert proved in this 
work, that the sun’s attraction would produce double the pre- 
cession, which Newton had calculated, and that this mistake 


glory to Newton, who had proved forty years before, from the theory, that it 
must be flattened. Voltaire, who was then the friend of Maupertuis, wrote 
the four following lines, placed at the bottom of this portrait. 


‘Ce globe mal connu, qu’il a su mesurer 
Devient un monument ot sa gloire se fonde ; 
Son sort est de fixer la figure du monde, . 

De lui plaire et de l’éclairer.’ 

Voltaire, at a subsequent period, when addressing himself to the members 
ef the Academy who composed the northern expedition, says with more 
justice, 

‘Vous avez recherché, dans ces lieux plein d’ennui, 

Ceque Newton connut sans sortir de chez lui.’ 
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was nearly balanced by another in his data, in taking the 
moon’s disturbing force considerably greater than its true 
value. Several other astronomers and mathematicians have 
since written upon this subject with various success. Bevis, 
Silvabelle, Walmsey, Milner, Simpson, Landen, La Lande, and 
Robertson, have not proceeded upon correct principles. Se- 
veral of them, like La Lande, adopted Simpson’s erroneous 
method. D’Alembert, rather vexed to find La Lande had 
placed his solution upon a par with Simpson’s, remarked, with 
some testiness ; ‘ Le fameux probléme de la Précession des 
équinoxes, dont J’ai donné le premier la solution en 1749, a 
été depuis bien ow mal résolu par beaucoup d’autres Géome- 
tres. M. de la Lande, dans un vaste Recueil qu’il a publié 
sous le titre d’ Astronomie, n’ayant pas distingué celles de ces 
solutions, qui sont défecteuses d’avec celles qui ne le sont pas, 
s’est contenté de les indiquer toutes in globo, et de dire qu’elles 
ne sont pas d’accord.’ Dr Horsley, in his edition of New- 
ton’s works, adopts the prudent course of not expressing his 
opinion, and though fond of giving his own notes, and in 
many cases where no commentary was necessary, in the part 
treating of the precession, he very unceremoniously turns the 
reader over to Euler and Simpson, not wishing to decide 
upon so difficult a point.* 

The theory of the tides, first explained by Newton, and 
afterwards by Maclaurin and Bernoulli, in their prize papers 
of 1740, has been fully examined by Laplace, in the fourth 
book of his Méeantque Céleste, and in a paper published in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Arts and Sciences of Paris, 
for 1818. In these works he fully analyses all the effects of 
the change of distances, declinations, velocities or elonga- 
tions of the sun and moon, and compares his theory with the 
observations made at Brest, during two successive periods of 
six and eight years; giving analytical formulas for computing 
the times of the tides, their heights, and all the effects 
arising from the change of situation and distances of the sun 
and moon; the whole subject being treated very much in de- 
tail, and in a satisfactory manner. 


* The following is Dr Horsley’s note ; 
Quem tamen longé alium invenerunt viri permagni Eulerus et Simpsonus 
nostras ; quos velim Lector consulas. Ipse nil definio. 
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Before closing this review, it may not be amiss to men- 
tion a few of the most noted works on astronomy, in which 
the state of the science, as it now exists, may be found. 
The “stronomee by La Lande, in 8 vols. 4to, third edition, 
1792,* is complete up to the time of its publication. It con- 
tains a description of astronomical instruments, and the me- 
thods of reducing the observations, an account of the most 
noted European observatories, a good treatise of spherics, 
with most of the formulas, used in astronomical calculations, 
and a collection of tables of the motions of all the planets, 
particularly Delambre’s of the Sun, Saturn, Jupiter and its 
Satellites. This was the standard work to which astronomers 
referred for nearly half a century ; nothing so complete had 
ever before been published. It contains a number of things 
that might as well have been omitted, but it is an extremely 
useful and interesting work for astronomers. Without having 
mathematical talents of the first order, La Lande, by his 
great zeal and devotion to astronomy, did much for its im- 
provement. All parts of that science, which required no 
more than an accurate knowledge of spherics, and the 
elementary calculations of the perturbations of the motions 
of the planets, by their mutual attractions, were quite within 
the compass of his abilities; but when he attempted to ex- 
plain and calculate the forces, which cause the precession of 
the equinoxes and the change of the inclinations of the lunar 
orbit, he laid himself open to the sneers of those, who, like 
D’Alembert, were offended with his excessive egotism. This 
foible in La Lande’s character was carried to a great excess. 
It is to be seen in his Bibliographie, at every moment. In 
mentioning the year 1732, he remarks, ‘ Cette année, qui 
est celle. de ma naissance, est remarquable pour I’astrono- 
mie.’ In speaking of his astronomy he says, ‘ il a été utile 
en formant presque tous les astronomes quit existent actuelle- 
ment.’ He could bear the most fulsome flattery. His bust, 
made of Carrarian marble, having been placed in an Italian 
observatory, mention was made of it in a printed letter, in 
which it was called «a dio dell’ astronomia, (the God of 
Astronomy.) He thought the compliment rather extravagant, 


* There was also a fourth volume relative to the tides at Brest, which was 
not republished with the third edition. 
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but was, notwithstanding, very much delighted with it. This 
weakness was, however, useful to astronomy. It induced 
him to keep up a correspondence with men of science in all 
parts of the world, and made him, for many years, the centre 
of information on all astronomical subjects. 

The ‘ Complete System of Astronomy,’ by Professor 
Vince, in 3 vols. 4to, 1797, 1799, and 1808, contains much 
useful matter, but it must be acknowledged, that it bears 
many marks of a crude compilation, particularly in the 
tables, in some of which the anomaly is counted from the 
aphelion, in others from the perihelion, some have all the 
corrections additive, others not; being copied from the works 
of La Lande, Delambre, and Burg, in the forms in which 
they were published, without taking the trouble to make 
much alteration, except in adapting them to the meridian of 
Greenwich. This mixture of different forms and systems, 
in the same collection of tables, may frequently lead to error, 
and it is to be regretted that Professor Vince did not adopt 
some fixed plan, and carry it fully through. The ease with 
which the use of the signs plus and minus is avoided in the 
solar tables, published by Delambre, and in those of Jupiter 
and Saturn, by Bouvard, makes the defect of Professor Vince’s 
tables very apparent. Several parts of the translation of the 
introduction to his copy of Burg’s tables are difficult to un- 
derstand, without referring to the original work published by 
Delambre, the translation being quite imperfect and filled 
with errors. 

Notwithstanding tnese defects, the work is valuable for its 
extensive compilation of tables of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, the catalogues of the fixed stars, and the numerous 
auxiliary tables for facilitating most of the calculations of the 
practical astronomer. 

The ‘ Astronomie Théorique et Pratique,’ by Delambre, 
in 1814, 3 vols. 4to, is an excellent work, but deficient in 
tables. All the instruments are described with the most ap- 
proved methods of rectification. One of his chapters con- 
tains a good treatise on spherical trigonometry and the dif- 
ferential analogies, so useful in all branches of astronomy. 
It abounds with numerous formulas for the calculation of the 
effects of refraction, parallax, aberration, nutation, &c. His 
demonstrations are easy to follow, being quite’ full, without 
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omitting the detail of any important part. He explains the ‘ 
formation of the tables of the sun, moon, planets, satellites, 
and catalogues of the fixed stars, and gives everything which 
can serve to show the present state of astronomy, except- 
ing a good collection of tables of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. ‘To supply this deficiency a person, who owns this 
work, would do well to procure Zach’s or Delambre’s solar 
tables, and the tables of the Planets and Satellites, whose 
titles are mentioned at the beginning of this review. 

The Elements di Astronomia, published in 1819, at Padua, 
by Santini, in two quarto volumes, contains the most noted 
theorems in spherics, and the formulas generally used in cal- 
culations of astronomy, particularly, a detailed account of the 
methods of Olbers and Gauss for computing the orbits of 
comets or planets, with Burekhardt’s tables of motion for a 
parabola, and Gauss’s tables for an ellipsis or hyperbola. It 
is a much smaller work than those just mentioned, does not 
contain the description of astronomical instruments, has but 
few plates, and no tables of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, but is a good work of its kind. 

About the year 1798, Schubert published a system of 
astronomy in 3 vols. 4to, in the German language, and in 
1804, 1810, a smaller one, entitled ‘ Populare Astronomie,’ 
in 3 vols. Svo. Each volume of this latter work treats of a 
different division of the science, spherical, theoretical, and 
physical. It is executed in the best manner, and is well 
adapted to popular use. Within a short time he has re- 
printed his large treatise, in the French language, making 
many improvements in it, to adapt it to the present state of 
science, so that it may be considered as a new work. The 
well known talents of the author are a sure pledge of its ex- 
cellence. Many other useful works on astronomy, of a 4 
more limited extent, might be mentioned, as those published 4 
by Biot, Woodhouse, Brinkley, and others, but the limits of | 
this Review will not permit a full enumeration of them. 

In several of these treatises an abridged history of astro- i 
nomy is given, and the same is likewise to be found in various : 
Cyclopedias and histories of the mathematics, as Montucla’s, 
and Bossut’s. There are, likewise, separate works on this | 
subject, as Bailly’s Histoire de l’ Astronomie Ancienne et Mo- 
derne, some parts of which are beautiful, though he endea- ; 
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vours, throughout the whole work, to support his fanciful 
theory of the antediluvian origin of the science. It has, how- 
ever, been objected to Bailly, that he took too much pains to 
render his writings, on scientific subjects, elegant, and that 
he sometimes sacrificed the truth to his fondness for polished 
sentences and antitheses. Baron de Zach, in speaking of 
him, makes this remark, ‘ Les astronomes n’ont que trop 
justement reproché a leur malhereux confrére Bailly, d’avoir 
été grand phrasier, ainsi que D’Alembert et Condorcet. 
I] a souvent sacrifié la vérité a une tirade, a une antithése.’ 

Delambre published in 2 vols. 4to, in 1817, his Histoire 
de  Astronomie Ancienne, giving extracts from each author, 
which enable the reader to form a correct idea of the works of 
the most noted astronomers of antiquity. He has continued 
the subject in his Histoire de VAstronomie du Moyen Age, in 
1 vol. 4to, in 1819, and his Mistotre de ? Astronomie Moderne, 
in 2 vols. 4to, in 1821, in which the same plan is pursued. 
This history is continued to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and is an excellent work. Delambre’s labors were 
extremely useful to astronomy. ‘The history just mentioned, 
in 5 vols. 4to, his astronomy in 3 vols. 4to, and the work on 
the measure of the arch of the meridian,* in 3 vols. 4to, form 
by no means, the greater part of his labors. His tables of 
the Sun, Jupiter, Saturn, and the Satellites of Jupiter, re- 
quired several years’ incessant application to complete them. 
He invented and simplified numerous useful formulas, and in 
almost everything he wrote, there was a great degree of 
method and elegance. As perpetual Secretary of the Insti- 
tute, he made several annual reports, and delivered a number 
of eulogies on the deceased members, which deserve high 
commendation for their completeness and impartiality. 

The history of the appearances of comets is given by Pingré, 
in his Cométographie, in 2 vols. 4to, which contains, also, a 
collection of tables and formulas, for computing their motions. 

The periodical journals exclusively devoted to astronomy 
are numerous ; as the Nautical Almanac, Connotssanee des 
Tems, Bode’s Jahrbuch, ete. The two last works contain 
numerous memoirs and accounts of discoveries, useful for a 


* Several astronomers assisted in this measure, as Méchain, Arago, Biot, &c. 
but the account of their labors was drawn up by Delambre. 
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history of the science. The Monatliche Correspondenz, 
published by Baron de Zach from 1800 to 1813, and his 
Correspondance Astronomique, from 1818 to the present 
time ; to which we must add the Zeitschrift fiir Astronomie, 
by Lindeneau and Bohnenberger, from 1816 to 1818, con- 
tain a very full and interesting account of all the discoveries 
and works on astronomy, during that period, so remarkable 
for the importance of those discoveries and the improvements 
in various branches of that science. 

The part of astronomy, which treats of the mutual attrac- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, may be studied most advantage- 
ously, in the works of Clairaut, Euler, D’Alembert, Lagrange, 
and Laplace. Clairaut’s Théorie de la Figure de la Terre, 
is an important work. Several of his papers on the lunar 
theory were useful in their day, but have been superseded 
by the improved works of later authors. Euler’s publications 
are extremely voluminous. Besides his separate works on all 
points of the system of the world, there are numerous papers 
of his in the transactions of the Academies of Berlin and 
Petersburgh, many of which are highly finished compositions, 
fit to be studied as models of analytical elegance. D’Alembert 
published several literary works, eulogies of deceased acade- 
micians, and many important articles in the Cyclopedia, 
particularly the Introduction prefixed to the first volume, also 
numerous memoirs in the transactions of several academies, of 
which he was an associate, and at intervals, he gave separately 
his Opuscules, and other mathematical and philosophical pa- 
pers, in about fifteen volumes, 4to. He introduced into the 
calculation of problems of dynamics, an important principle 
by which they were all reduced to the usual calculations of 
statics ; he also showed how to express the motions of fluids 
in terms of partial differentials. Euler and D’Alembert were 
cotemporaries, and excelled all others of their time, in mathe- 
matical genius and invention. ‘Their talents were different, 
but it was not easy to decide which, on the whole, deserved 
the preference. D’Alembert’s inventive powers were great, 
but he generally did not take much pains in finishing and 
explaining his scientific discoveries. Euler devoted himself 
to the improvement of the methods of analysis, and with great 
patience would copy a whole volume, to make a few changes 
m its arrangement to render it more clear, or to introduce 
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some small corrections and modifications ; and what D’Alem- 
bert invented, Euler would frequently simplify, adorn, and 
explain. ‘The course of life of these two illustrious men 
was very different. D’Alembert’s literary acquirements, his 
great wit, mixed with some spice of malice, the boldness of 
his attacks on the most commonly received opinions in re- 
ligion and government, as in some of the articles of the 
Cyclopedia, and his connexion and intercourse with Voltaire, 
raised up against him numerous enemies, who, by their 
incessant attacks, embittered his life, so that he was some- 
times willing to retire awhile from this vexatious scene, and 
take refuge, as he says in one of his letters, in his ‘ peaceful 
geometry.’ Euler’s life, on the contrary, was peaceful and 
glorious. In his intercourse with the haughty Frederick of 
Prussia, at whose court he resided, as President of the 
Academy, he obtained at all times those attentions and 
civilities due to a man of his great worth, and for several 
years he experienced none of those ill natured sallies of wit 
and sarcasm, with which that monarch frequently indulged 
himself, at the expense of the literary and scientific men, 
whom he had collected around him. Upon some breach 
of decorum on the part of the King, Euler demanded his 
passports, which Frederick very reluctantly granted. Euler 
then accepted the invitation of the Empress Catherine, and 
went to Petersburgh, where he was placed at the head of 
the mathematical department of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences of that city, and everything was done to render the 
situation agreeable to him and to his family. Among other 
honors, he had the offer of some military title, a circum- 
stance which strongly marks the nature of the Russian go- 
vernment, where every one takes rank according to his mili- 
tary standing. It is unnecessary to say, that Euler declined 
the proposed honor. He continued at Petersburgh till his 
death, which happened in 1783, in the seventysixth year of 
his age. He had lost his sight several years before, but his 
astonishing powers of computation, by memory, remained 
unimpaired, and a few minutes before his dissolution, he had 
been employed on some calculations of the orbit of the then 
newly discovered planet Uranus. 

Upon the decease of Euler, Lagrange remained undis- 
putedly the greatest mathematician then living. He had 
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published many memoirs in the collections of several acade- 
mies, with which he was associated ; among them may be 
particularly mentioned those, in which the discovery of the 
calculus of variations is explained, a method, which extends 
the powers of the differential calculus, and simplifies, in a 
wonderful degree, the solution of a large class of interesting 
questions, in pure and mixed mathematics, useful in many 
cases of physical astronomy ; also his papers on the libration 
of the moon, on the mutual attractions of the satellites, on 
the theory of functions ; but, above all others, his Mécanique 
Analytique. In this work, he made a great improvement in 
the method of applying the principle of D’Alembert, for 
reducing the problems of dynamics to statics. The method 
used by D’Alembert was indirect, and sometimes troublesome, 
but Lagrange, by connecting with it the principle of virtual 
velocities, was enabled, in an extremely simple, elegant, and 
general manner, to reduce all the problems of mechanics to 
the common formulas of analysis, and the most complicated 
questions on the attractions of bodies were reduced to the 
solution of algebraical and differential equations. ‘This work 
was written at Berlin, but Lagrange wished to have it printed 
at Paris, where it could be executed in a better style. A 
copy was made and forwarded to the care of the Abbé 
Marie, and it would now hardly be believed, that he could 
not, in 1788, get a printer to undertake the publication of 
that single quarto volume, without a guarantee to pay the 
expenses, in case the sale of the work should not be suffi- 
cient. The Abbé agreed to this condition, and did even 
more; for, at his own expense, he procured the assist- 
ance of one of the first mathematicians of Paris, Legendre, 
to overlook the publication, and see that it was printed 
correctly. The second edition of this immortal work, was 
published in 1811, with many additions and improve- 
ments, showing the vigor of his mind, though in extreme 
old age. Unfortunately for science, he did not live to 
complete the whole of the second volume, and a few of 
the last chapters are given exactly as in the first edition. 
This work ought to be studied frequently, by every one who 
wishes to learn the most approved methods of treating the 
Science of physical astronomy. It is much easier to be read 
than Laplace’s Mécanique Céleste, as it does not go into the 
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detail and numerical calculations, which are necessary in the 
application of the formulas. Lagrange succeeded Kuler in 
the direction of the academy at Berlin, and he resided there 
till the death of Frederick ; soon after which, in the year 
1787, he was invited by the French minister to accept an 
appointment at Paris, where he remained till his decease, in 
1813. For several years after his return to Paris, he was 
affected with a melancholy depression of spirits, or apathy, 
which made him wholly inattentive to mathematical pursuits 3 
he said his enthusiasm was extinct; and, for two years after 

his Mécanique Analytique had been printed, his curiosity had 
not been sufficiently excited to cut open the leaves and look 
at his printed copy. A mind like Lagrange’s could not, how- 
ever, be unoccupied. ‘The discoveries that had been made 
in chemistry, and the new nomenclature, attracted his atten- 
tion; he studied that science, which had formerly appeared 
obscure, and was surprised to find it, to use his own express- 
ion, as easy as algebra; he attended also to other branches 
of science, to literature, and to metaphysics. The revolu- 
tion, which soon after took place, again excited him, and re- 
newed his zeal for his former pursuits; and, in the few last 
years of his life, he appeared with all the energy of his best 
days. He wasa great admirer of the talents and writings of 
Newton, but remarked, that Newton must be considered as 
very fortunate, in being born at a time, when an opportunity 
was given him to explain the system of the world; a good 
fortune, added he, with an air of chagrin, that one does not 
meet with every day. He recommended the writings of Euler 

to students as models, without seeming to be aware, that no- 
thing better could be offered for their imitation than some 
of his own works. 

The discoveries of Laplace, who now takes the lead 
mathematical acquirements, have been very numerous and 
important; several of them have already been mentioned. 
{t would extend too far the limits of this review to attempt to 
analyse, or give a particular account of his great work, the 
Mécanique Ceéleste, in which all his improvements are em- 
bodied with those of the eminent men, who preceded him ; the 
whole forming a complete and beautiful system of all that is 
now known in physical astronomy. ‘Those, who take pleasure 
in the abstruse investigation of modern analysis, may there 
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find it applied, with great elegance, to the demonstration of : 
all the principles of dynamics, to the figures and motions of : 
the planetary bodies, satellites, and comets, and to the effects 
of their mutual attractions. ‘The theorems and principles con- 
tained in this work have been explained by Laplace, in as 4 
popular a manner as the nature of the subject would admit, in : 
his Exposition du Systéme du Monde, which has gone through 
five editions, with numerous improvements. Whoever will 
make himself master of these works, will have no need to 
seek in other sources for anything relative to the principles 
of physical astronomy, or the application of those principles 
to the system of the world. 
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Tne author of these letters has long been known to the F 
public, as a successful writer on theological subjects, and as 
having rendered essential service to religion, by the produc- 
tions of her pen. Her Views of Religions, or, as she deno- 
minates it in the last edition, her Dictionary of all Religions : 
and Religious Denominations, has been a popular work from 
the time of its first publication. It has passed through four 
editions, the last of which is enlarged and greatly improved. 
It was published in England, with a preface and additions, by | 
Mr Andrew Fuller ; and also in another form by Mr Thomas 
Williams, who likewise made alterations. To both these edi- | 
tors, Miss Adams acknowledges herself indebted, for some of j 
the improvements of her fourth edition. This work is the best 3 
manual with which we are acquainted, for giving information 
respecting the religious views now entertained by Christians, { 
and such as have prevailed in different ages, since the origin ; 
of Christianity. It has the peculiar merit of the strictest can- i 
dor and impartiality ; and so completely has the author divested 
herself of all individual prepossessions, that it may be doubted : 
whether, from a single passage in the whole work, her own : 
religious sentiments can be inferred. ‘This freedom from | 
‘ personal bias, in exhibiting the views of others, especially on 
topics rarely touched without calling out private opinion, in- 
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spires confidence in her statements, as well as respect for her 
judgment and christian charity. 

The public is also indebted to Miss Adams for a History 
of the Jews, from the Destruction of Jerusalem to the Nine- 
teenth Century. This is a judicious and well arranged com- 
pilation from the best authors, and brings to the knowledge of 
the reader, all the important incidents in the history of that 
remarkable people, from the destruction of their city, down 
to recent times. It speaks of the persecution suffered by the 
Jews, their religious ceremonies and tenets, their various 
conditions as a people, and their steadfastness in adhering, 
under every vicissitude of fortune, to their national pecu- 
liarities. 

Miss Adams’s Summary History of.New England has 
been commended for-its accuracy, and the perspicuity of its 
style. 

The reputation, which she has acquired by the above works, 
will not suffer by her Letters on the Gospels. She professes 
to have written them for the improvement of the young, and 
to this end they are exceedingly well adapted. Every one 
knows, that throughout the writings of the Evangelists, per- 
petual ‘allusions are made to the customs of the times, local 
circumstances, the religion of the Jews, and habits of think- 
ing peculiar to the age; and that, without a knowledge of 
these particulars, the meaning of Scripture is, in many parts, 
obscure and uncertain. Had facts of this sort always been 
sought out and carefully studied, by those who have under- 
taken to interpret the Scriptures, the world might have been 
spared a thousand absurdities, which have gone abroad in the 
garb of commentaries and annotations, and the substance of 
religion might have been profited by the labor and ingenuity, 
that have been wasted on its unreal forms. In her first letter, 
Miss Adams has the following just remarks; ‘While atten- 
tively perusing the New ‘Testament, always bear in mind that 
the Gospel was first preached to the Jews, i in Judea, and that 
the Evangelists and Apostles, with the exception, perhaps, of 
St Luke, were all of the Hebrew nation. Much of the pe- 
culiar beauty of the inspired writings cannot be perceived, 
unless the history, condition, and character of the Jews have 
become objects of your attention, not only during the period 
af the Mosaic dispensation, as recorded in the Old 'Testa- 
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ment, but at the time of our Lord’s appearance. It is also 
important to understand the frequent allusions in the New 
Testament to their opinions, habits, manners, and ceremo- 
nies. A view of the darkness and depravity which prevailed 
in the world, both among the Jews and Gentiles, at the pe- 
riod when our Saviour appeared upon earth, will enable you 
to appreciate more justly the divine excellence of the christian 
dispensation.’ ‘To supply the means for making these acqui- 
sitions, and arriving at a clear understanding of the New 
Testament, is the special purpose of the author. 

She begins with a general description of the state of the 
world, at the time our Saviour appeared, in regard to the 
government, learning, philosophy, superstitions, and objects of 
worship among the Gentile nations; and also the civil and 
religious condition of the Jews, the sects and parties into 
which they were divided, the Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
those whose opinions were tinctured with the Oriental philo- 
sophy. She next proceeds to a short geographical sketch 
ef the Holy Land, and of the principal cities, villages, moun- 
tains, and other places, that are made famous in the history 
of our Lord. This is followed by a brief history of Jeru- 
salem since that time. Several letters are then devoted to 
the discourses of our Saviour, in which the numerous allu- 
sions to the opinions and habits of the Jews are pointed out, 
and aptly explained. This part is highly interesting, and is 
calculated to lend important aids to the young student of the 
Gospels, as well as to instruct the more practised reader of 
the Scriptures, who has not turned his thoughts to these 
subjects. ‘The miracles next come under notice. This head 
might have been enlarged upon to advantage, but as far as 
the author goes she speaks to the purpose, and throws light 
on several texts of Scripture. The parables engage more of 
her attention, and she explains in a very happy manner, and 
by numerous illustrations, this beautiful mode of conveying 
instruction, so successfully practised by our Saviour. Some 
of the more important parables, such as those of the good 
Samaritan, the prodigal son, the rich man, the marriage 
supper, and the pharisee and publican, are separately con- 
sidered, and the meaning of their particular parts deduced 
from the circumstances under which they were delivered. 
A series of miscellaneous letters embraces an account of 
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the funeral rites of the Jews, the character of Herod and of 
Pilate, the prophecies of our Lord, and the forms of saluta- 
tion in the East. The whole is concluded with a body of 
questions, adapted to the leading topics of each letter, and 
designed for the use of instructers in examining the progress 
of their pupils, or to refresh the reader’s own recollection. 

Such is an imperfect outline of this little volume. It will 
be seen, that its subjects are important ; they are treated in 
so direct and familiar a manner, as to be brought down to 
the entire comprehension of every mind. Considering the 
cheapness of the volume, the agreeable manner in which it 
is written, and the numerous illustrations of Scripture which 
it contains, it may safely be recommended as claiming a 
place in the library of every family, where there are young 
minds to be instructed, and older ones that love to read the 
Scriptures with a clear sense of their meaning and force. 

In this place we are tempted to add a few words ona 
point, which the perusal of these letters has brought strongly 
to mind. It is the argument, which the success of the chris- 
tian religion at its origin affords in favor of its divinity and 
truth ; not that there is anything new in this argument, but 
that the examination of the topics above enumerated pre- 
sents it in an imposing light. 

The success of the christian religion, in the first age of its 
growth, becomes a matter of surprise, when we look at the 
obstacles with which it had to contend, the means by which 
these obstacles were encountered, and the fact that these 
means were effectual. 

As to the obstacles, which opposed the introduction of 
christianity, they were formidable beyond what can now 
easily be imagined. ‘They existed in the customs, opinions, 
prejudices, and perverseness of the Jews, to whom it was 
first preached, and in the spiritual darkness, and moral de- 
gradation of the Gentiles. ‘The Jews had early received the 
books of Moses as of divine authority, and the writings of 
the Prophets were considered no less the word of God. It 
is certain, that the descendants of Abraham separated them- 
selves at a very early period from the rest of the world, were 
governed by laws essentially different from other nations, and 
became distinguished by modes of life, and habits of think- 
ing, feeling, and acting, peculiar to themselves. ‘The demon- 
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strations, which they had perpetually before them, of being 
under the special guidance of the Supreme Being, quickened 
their pride, caused them to magnify their privileges, and to 
fancy themselves superior to other nations. From numerous 
intimations in their prophetical writings, they had long ex- 
pected the coming of the Messiah. In him they were look- 
ing for a prince, a judge, a redeemer, a deliverer; but it 
was from their political troubles, and their distresses as a 
nation, from which they fondly imagined he would deliver 
them. When Christ appeared, they had become a degraded 
province, and were suffering under the cruel tyranny of the 
Romans. 

Such was the political condition of the Jews, such their 
national prejudices, and such their expectations in regard to 
the character of the Messiah, and the objects of his mission. 
These were powerful obstacles to the introduction of a religion, 
like that of Jesus Christ. How would the people believe him 
to be their long expected Messiah, whose character and con- 
duct were so opposite to all their anticipations? Instead of 
coming in the splendor and power of a prince, he appeared 
an humble peasant of Gallilee, a province proverbial for its 
poverty and insignificance, and from which it had long been 
the belief, that no good thing could come. He did nothing 
to promote their political aggrandisement; he placed before 
them no prospects of military glory and conquest ; and instead 
of offering to rescue them from bondage, he chided them for 
their rebellious spirit, and commanded them to submit to 
their condition. 

And further, the religious impressions of the Jews present- 
ed another obstacle. ‘They believed their religion to come 
immediately from God. With them, civil and religious laws 
were the same. ‘Their national concerns, their religious 
ceremonies, and the occupations of private life, were regu- 
lated by the same rules. The religion of the Jews mingled 
with all their intercourse, and gave a tone to their thoughts, 
their habits, their manners. In this consisted the whole 
compass of their education. It was an entire system of law 
and morality, of faith and piety. No Jew had any concep- 
tion, that it could be improved or altered. It was the glory 
of his nation, the foundation of its present existence, and the 
hope of its future greatness and prosperity. With these im- 
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pressions, nothing could be more remote from the minds and 
feelings of the Jews, than that any change was either neces- 
sary or possible in their religion. 

But these are a part only of the obstacles, with which the 
christian religion had to contend, It was, also, to be preach- 
ed to the Gentiles. And what was there in its character to 
recommend it to them?’ Or rather, what was there, which 
was not at war with all their prejudices, prepossessions, and 
religious ceremonies? In the first place, the Jewish nation 
itfelf had become a byeword to the rest of the world. Their 
customs, and the exclusive nature of their laws, had raised 
barriers between them and every other nation. The con- 
tempt, with which they affected to regard their neighbors, 
was returned in full measure. Next, the character, which 
Christ sustained while on earth, was not one, which would 
command the respect of the Gentiles any more than the 
Jews. How could they believe the divine nature and au- 
thority of his doctrines, when they had no knowledge of the 
God of Israel, by whose power he acted, and by whose 
spirit he was enlightened? Confirmed in a mythology and 
worship of their own, which were rendered sacred by the 
most cherished associations, and all that was dear to them in 
the memory of their ancestors, how could they believe, that 
a Jew of Nazareth had been sent from heaven to proclaim a 
system of divine truths, that should overthrow, and root up 
the system, which they regarded with so much veneration ; 
and that should work an entire revolution in the morals, 
manners, and religion of the world ? 

Again, the manner in which Christ died was calculated to 
excite abhorrence in the minds, both of the Jews and the 
heathens, or Gentiles. ‘The death of the cross was one, to 
which only the worst of criminals were condemned. No 
doctrine could have been proposed to the people, at which 
they would so suddenly revolt, and which they would so im- 
mediately reject, as the doctrine of the cross. And yet, this 
doctrine was a prominent feature in the preaching of the 
Apostles. No doctrine could be more unpopular, or do greater 
violence to the prejudices of all parties, the high and low, 
the wise and ignorant, yet the Apostles persevered in preach- 
ing it; they resorted to no schemes of compromise ; they 
maintained a stern integrity, and firm adherence to truth, 
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without yielding to the vices, the follies, or the weaknesses 
of men. They preached the Gospel, as it had been delivered 
to them by their divine master, leaving it to find its own way 
into the heart and the understanding, without attempting to 
remove or diminish the vast obstacles, which stood like the 
mountains of ages to oppose its progress. 

It may be added, also, that the moral character and the 
purifying spirit of the christian religion, its precepts and 
commands, were totally at variance with the morals and 
manners of the whole world at that period; so that the reli- 
gion of Jesus had not only to contend with the prejudices, 
the firmly rooted opinions, and the hereditary customs of all 
nations ; but also their passions, their vices, their inclinations, 
their worldly propensities, and worldly affections. 

Considering the formidable obstacles, at which we have 
but partially hinted, what means should we expect would 
overcome them? Should we look for anything less, than the 
highest efforts of human wisdom and learning in the persons, 
who should attempt to remove the prejudices, and correct 
the vices of a world sunk in depravity and darkened with 
error? Should we not even then say, that success would be 
wholly beyond the reach of human probability? But what 
was the fact? A few obscure, uneducated men, who had no 
knowledge of the world, without patronage or aid, without 
any countenance from the wise, or strength from the power- 
ful, set out to accomplish a revolution greater than ever had 
been contemplated, by the most enthusiastic and fortunate 
conqueror,—a revolution, which had for its object, not the 
downfall of nations and the glory of conquest, but the peace, 
harmony, virtue, and happiness of the whole human race. 
The preachers of Christianity, to all human appearance, were 
absolutely the last men, who could be supposed qualified for 
so extraordinary an enterprise. 

And what kind of people did these preachers go abroad to 
convince and convert? The age was not more remarkable 
for error, superstition, and wickedness, than for intellectual 
refinement. It was a proud era of the arts and sciences in 
Greece, and the meridian glory of Roman greatness. Phi- 
losophy had taught men to reason and think; eloquence and 
poetry to invent, define, and adorn. ‘The Apostles, unlettered, 
uninformed as they were, came resolutely forward to combat 
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learning, ingenuity, wit, eloquence. Imagine to yourself a 
small band of fishermen from Genesareth, going into the 
cities of Greece, reasoning with their wise men, confuting 
their arguments, and drawing after them multitudes of fol- 
lowers, adherents to a cause, which was held in universal 
contempt, and which subjected every person, who embraced 
it, to privations, reproach, and sufferings. Imagine these 
men in the synagogues of the Jews, reasoning with the learn- 
ed doctors on the most difficult points of the law, and proving 
the truth of their doctrines from the very arguments brought 
to confute them. Imagine St Paul, who tells us he was rude 
in speech, and weak in bodily presence, imagine this man 
standing before a powerful king, and uttering his sentiments 
in a strain of bold, nervous, manly eloquence, which made 
the heathen monarch himself exclaim, ‘ Paul, almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.’ Imagine him in the en- 
lightened city of Athens, boldly chiding the Athenians for 
their idolatry, and their superstition, preaching Jesus and the 
resurrection, and making known the existence, attributes, and 
glory of the one true God. By what power did Paul and 
Barnabas preach and teach in Lystra, till the people ex- 
claimed, ‘ The gods have come down to us in the likeness of 
men?’ By what magic did these Apostles, uninformed and 
unpractised in the arts of the world, impress with conviction 
and fill with astonishment the minds not only of the ignorant 
and simple, but of the learned, the wise, the powerful ? 
What sufferings did they not endure? Imprisoned, scourged, 
and stoned; reviled and mocked ; persecuted and despised, 
what influence could we expect they would have, in preach- 
ing the unwelcome doctrines of the cross, convincing the 
world of error, conquering the omnipotence of opinion, sub- 
duing the pride of knowledge and wisdom, destroying the 
dominion of prejudice, and in severing the unhallowed union 
of religion and vice, of unprincipled ambition and morals, of 
devotion and debasing ceremonies ? 

But they succeeded ; prejudice and pride yielded before 
them; the ignorant were enlightened, and the obstinate 
convinced; and the religion of Jesus rapidly spread itself 
throughout the whole civilised world. The Apostles them- 
selves travelled over many parts of Asia and Africa, and to 
the remote regions of Europe. One generation had not 
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passed away, before churches were established in all the 
land of the patriarchs, in Greece, Italy, Egypt, and the far 
distant countries of Ethiopia; and this, by the means we 
have been considering. ‘The spirit of persecution breathed 
its venom ; the arm of tyranny was raised in anger, and the 
followers of Jesus were led to martyrdom. ‘They triumphed 
in their fate, and glorieusly tested the strength of their faith, 
the firmness of their principles, and the joyful hopes of their 
religion, by a sacrifice of their lives. And notwithstanding 
these appalling obstacles, this religion advanced with a celerity 
altogether beyond any anticipations, which could have been 
warranted by the most fortunate circumstances. Had it been 
sanctioned by the belief, and supported by the edicts of 
princes and governors; had it been promulgated by preach- 
ers of the highest worldly wisdom and attainments ; had it 
flattered the vanity and encouraged the vices of men; had it 
appealed to their passions, their interests, their feelings; even 
then, the broadest latitude of human probability could never 
have encouraged the hope, that its success would be so 
rapid, extensive, and permanent. 

What then shall we say, when we compare the obstacles, 
the means, and the results? Is nothing but the power of 
man here? Since the foundation of the world; when has the 
power of man been adequate to such effects? It was a re- 
mark of one of the ancient fathers, who lived fifteen hun- 
dred years ago, to the unbelievers of his time ; ‘If ye will 
not believe the miracles of the Apostles, ye must at least 
believe this miracle, that the world was by such instruments, 
without miracles, converted.’ In his opinion it was not a 
less wonderful, and in itself, a less incredible fact, that the 
Gospel should succeed as it did, than that the Apostles 
should work the miracles recorded in their writings. | With- 
out referring to a supernatural agency, one is comparatively 
as unaccountable as the other. But the fact of the success 
of the Gospel is before our eyes. It is confirmed by authen- 
tic historical records. The experience of every age has 
given additional proof; and one simple question remains. 
How is it to be accounted for? To this question there is but 
one answer, and it is short. What the Evangelists wrote was 
true ; Christ was the ‘ power of God and the wisdom of God ;’ 
his religion was from Heaven, and the Apostles published it 
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to the world as they were instructed by him, and assisted by 
the Holy Spirit of the Most High. The religion of Jesus 
has gone forth to every quarter of the globe, taking up its 
abode especially in the most enlightened and civilised coun- 
tries, where its claims could be examined, and its excellence 
estimated. It has made reason its champion, and enlisted 
the affections on its side. It has become triumphant by the 
mild and persuasive influence of its doctrines; its support is 
in the convictions and consciences of men. Where has it 
prevailed, and has not carried light to the ignorant, consola- 
tion to the afflicted, and hope to the desponding? If such a 
religion be not true, well may we exclaim, with the asto- 
nished and inquiring Roman, What ts truth ? 





Art. VI.—Pulaski Vindicated from an Unsupported Charge, 
inconsiderately or malignantly introduced in Judge John- 
son’s Sketches of the Life and Correspondence of Major 
General Nathaniel Greene. 8vo. pp. 37. Baltimore, 
1824. 


Tue dismemberment of Poland, effected by the perfidy 
and ambition of three despotic powers, has ever been re- 
garded, by the friends of liberty and justice, with the utmost 
indignation and abhorrence. It was a deed of infamy, which 
can find no parallel in history, and which, under any of the 
forms of civil society, would be looked upon as a crime, that 
could only be expiated by the severest penalties of violated 
law. ‘The government of Poland, it is true, had grown weak 
by factions, and was sunk under the burthen of its ill organ- 
ised constitution. It had once been the pride of the Poles 
to rally round the standard of what was called, and what in 
reality was in some of its features, a republican system. The 
privilege of election, that great palladium of political right, 
was enjoyed to a considerable extent, and for a time afforded 
a salutary check to absolute tyranny in the rulers. In the 
best periods of its administration, however, the Polish govern- 
ment was composed of strangely mixed and discordant ele- 
ments. The King was elected, but the authority conferred 
by the crown was almost nothing; the Diet, or legislative 
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assembly, was elected, but this assembly was always a theatre 
of anarchy and faction ; it was composed of nobles, whe 
looked only to their own interest, and who were encouraged 
by each other’s example to practise any enormity without 
shame, to gain their ends. ‘The mass of the people were 
serfs, degraded by slavery and ignorance. In short, the 
government of Poland was of a most anomalous character, 
exhibiting the singular union of a corrupt and factious aristo- 
cracy, a monarchy without power, and a democracy: without 
freedom. ) 

Such a system must necessarily decay and go to ruin ; the 
nobles perpetually encroached on the royal prerogatives, few 
and contracted as they were ; they controlled the elections ; 
and at length they took the government effectually into their 
hands, by introdueing into the Diet the iberum veto, or the 
privilege of any member by his single voice to dissolve the 
assembly, and stop further proceedings. This was usurping 
a power, which the king did not possess, and which was 
plainly destructive of all the good purposes to be effected by 
a deliberative body. The responsibility of public officers 
was destroyed, for none could fail to find a friend in the 
Diet, who would stop any investigation into his conduct, if 
occasion required. 

It was at the time when these evils in the government | 
had grown to their greatest height, and its vital energies were 
paralysed, that the cabinets of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
formed the insidious design of taking advantage of the weak- 
ness of Poland to crush its political existence, and, in the 
true spirit of freebooters, to divide among themselves the 
plunder of the country, which they had conspired to dis- 
member and ruin. This scheme of infamy was carried into 
effect, and has fixed a stigma on the character of its project- 
ors, which will forever remain as one of the deepest stains in 
the history of the civilised world. 

That the Poles should be roused by so flagrant an act of 
indignity and oppression, was not surprising. Civil wars 
broke out ; the despots procured partisans by the influence 
of money and intrigue, and by the force of arms; they 
spared no pains to kindle the flame of civil discord, that they 
might the more easily conquer and divide. ‘The spirit of 
freedom is natural to man, and it was not yet extinct in the 
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breasts of many of the Poles, notwithstanding the degraded 
state to which they were reduced asa nation. ‘The crisis 
called out some men of high and noble minds, genuine pa- 
triots, in whom the love of country and of freedom overcame 
every other passion, and incited them to deeds of heroism 
and valor, that have seldom been surpassed. ‘To many 
distinguished Poles, who signalised themselves at that time, 
and during the succeeding struggles, might the words of the 
poet be applied with scarcely jens force, than to the renowned 
hero, whose fame they celebrate 


* But should we wish to warm us on our way 
Through Poland, there is Kosciusko’s name 
Might scatter fire through ice, like Hecla’s flame.’ 


Among those, who stood in the foremost ranks of patriot- 
ism and valor, at the beginning of the contest, who were the 
first to resist oppression and raise the standard of freedom 
and right, was Count Pulaski. He fought to restore the 
falling liberties of his country, with an ardor which nothing 
could repress, and with a perseverance which no obstacles 
could diminish, while a gleam of hope remained, that Poland 
could be saved from the destiny threatened by its enemies. 
The combined power of three empires drove him from his 
country, and he arrived in America in time to fight for our 
own cause of independence, and to die on a foreign shore in 
defending those principles of justice and liberty, whose growth 
a wicked conspiracy of despots had blasted on his native 
soil. As Americans, it is our duty to cherish the fame of 
Pulaski ; he came to us in the midst of our wants and our 
perils, when we needed the aid of soldiers like himself, ar- 
dent in our cause for its own sake, and tried by the severest 
discipline of experience ; he died in assisting to procure the 
freedom, which we now enjoy, and which every American 
deems the first of his earthly privileges. We care not to 
look farther; to these claims alone we are willing to yield 
up our hearts. In a case like this, we should revolt at the 
thought of removing the veil, and searching for personal mo- 
tives ; these no doubt he had, for without them he could not 
have been a man ; but it is not by his private personal views, 
whatever they may have been, that his character is to be 
weighed ; nor by the cold cant that he was a soldier of for- 
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tune, that his merits are to be estimated, in the United States. 
The plain question is, what did he do for us, and what did 
he sacrifice in our behalf? He served us most devotedly, he 
fought bravely, and he sacrificed his life. We envy not the 
feelings of an American citizen, who has not gratitude for 
Ht deeds like these, and whose sense of justice, as well as of 
Pi gratitude, does not place Pulaski high on the revered list 
wt of heroes, by whose united exertions our independence was 
achieved. 

Under impressions like these, it was with sincere regret, 
that in this country we should find occasion given for any one 
to write a pamphlet, with the avowed object of vindicating 
the fame of Pulaski from the injurious charge of an Ameri- 
can historian ; and surprise is mingled with regret, when we 
learn, that the charge is intended to throw a slur on the 
military character of a man, whom the world has lauded 
with a unanimous voice for his skill and bravery as a soldier. 
To-this point we shall again recur. The author of the 
pamphlet, we are given to understand, is a gentleman of high 
respectability, who was an officer in Pulaski’s legion, from 
the time it was first organised till its dissolution, who was 
daily with the commander during this period, was at his side 
when he received the fatal wound at the attack on Savannah, 
and attended him during the last moments of his life. From 
such a source the work claims our fullest confidence, and 
we shall take the liberty of presenting to our readers, in the 
author’s own words, such portions of his narrative, as throw 
light on the character of Pulaski, and as contain some facts 
but little known in the history of the revolution. 

A very brief sketch is given of Pulaski’s exertions before 
he came to this country. 
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‘It is well known,’ says the author, ‘that for several years pre- 
vious to the first flagitious partition of Poland, in 1772, by Russia, 
Austria and Prussia, that unfortunate country was a scene of turbu- 
lence, anarchy, devastation, and bloodshed. Stanislaus Augustus, 
the reigning monarch had been raised to the throne, not by the free 
and unanimous choice of the nobles, but by a corrupt and degene- 
rate faction, and by the intrigues and even the violence of Russia, 
whose troops, stationed at a small distance from the plain where 
Sg the diet of election was held, had overawed his numerous oppo- 
‘" nents. Among these was Count Pulaski, a nobleman no less 
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distinguished by his talents and his courage, than by his birth and 
his rank. Firm, incorruptible, uadaunted, he had uniformly resist- 
ed the insolent dictation of an ambitious and faithless neighbor, 
and in Stanislaus he saw a Russian viceroy, rather than the chief 
of an independent nation. 

‘In those confederacies, which were soon formed in various parts 
of the country, to defend and vindicate its insulted sovereignty, the 
ardent patriotism of the Count, his implacable hatred of foreign 
usurpation, his indefatigable zeal, his unshaken constancy, his he- 
roic intrepidity—in short, his towering genius and his stoical and 
truly republican virtues, rendered him the scourge and terror of the 
Russians. “ During eight succeeding years of a bloody war,” says 
a writer who has eloquently described the situation of Poland in 
those calamitous times, “the operations of Pulaski were such as 
almost to challenge belief. Sometimes vanquished, much oftener 
victorious, equally great in the midst of a defeat as formidable after 
victory, and always superior to events, Pulaski attracted and fixed 
the attention of all Europe, and astonished her by his long and 
vigorous resistance. Obliged to abandon one province, he made 
incursions into another, and there performed new prodigies of 
valor. It was thus that, marching successively throughout all the 
palatinates, he signalised in each of them that eternal hatred, which 
he kad sworn against the enemies of Poland.” It was Puiaski 
who, in 1771, conceived and organised the bold design of forcibly 
carrying off Stanislaus from Warsaw, and bringing him to his 
camp; not, indeed, to assassinate him, as has been basely and 
falsely asserted by partisans of Russia, but with a view to make 
him a rallying point for the nobles, and all the patriots of Poland, 
and, by means of this union of the monarch with the nation, to 
crush, or, at least, to drive away from the territory of the republic 
the satellites of that unprincipled and perfidious power, by whose 
haughty mandates it had too long been governed. The enterprise, 
confided to forty brave patriots, succeeded only so far as to seize 
on the monarch, in the very bosom of his capital, and to convey 
him away to some distance from it, in spite of every obstacle and 
danger. The darkness of the night, and other unforeseen casual- 
ties, prevented the final execution of a plan, which might eventually 
have saved Poland from that political annihilation, which has since 
become her lot. 

When, from nearly the same motives as induce robbers to 
disguise or suspend, for a time, their jealousies and animosities, 
and to unite their efforts and their strength, the more easily to 
secure a common prey, Russia, Prussia and Austria jointly invaded 
Poland, in 1772, and at a “fell swoop” seized upon the fairest 
portion of her territory, which they divided among themselves by 
that right which only kings and freebooters dare to claim—the 
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right of superior physical force—the Polish confederates were com- 
pelled either to acquiesce in the degradation of their enslaved 
plundered, partitioned country, or to flee from the beloved and 
hallowed land which had given them birth—from the land which 
they had disputed, inch by inch, with the lawless potentates who 
have since entirely erased it from the map of independent nations. 
Very few submitted ; many fell into the hands of the Russians or 
of their adherents, and died martyrs to that noble cause, which 
they had so strenuously supported ; others escaped to foreign 
climes. Pulaski was the last to retire from the glorious contest. 
In a desperate and bloody engagement with the Russians, his 
army, vastly inferior in numbers, was routed, annihilated ; but his 
courage still remained. To rush furiously on death would have 
been useless to his country ; he chose to live, in the hope of again 
serving it, should heaven and time favor his wishes. Through 
countless fatigues, difficulties and perils, and after a variety of 
singular disguises, wonderful adventures, and hairbreadth escapes, 
he reached Turkey, whose hostilities against Russia accorded with 
his hatred of that power, and at the same time, flattered the 
patriotic schemes which his ardent spirit had not ceased to cherish. 
On that side, however, his hopes were frustrated by the peace con- 
cluded between Russia and the Porte, in 1774.’ 


Wraxall tells a long and tragical story about the attempt 
above mentioned to seize on the person of Stanislaus ; he 
calls it an ‘ atrocious enterprise,’ and says it was planned by 
Pulaski, whose design it was to take away the life of the 
king. It must be remembered, however, that Wraxall is 
very suspicious authority on this subject ; that is, his inform- 
ation came from a quarter, in which it was hardly possible for 
him to arrive at an unprejudiced account of the affair. He 
was in Warsaw a short time after the events took place, but 
his connexion was entirely with the Russian party, and from 
this party, then under the high excitement of the times, he 
derived all he knew of the circumstances. That Pulaski 
formed the scheme of taking the king, and that he put it 
partially in execution, there can be no doubt, but that he 
ever had an intention of assassinating him, there is not a 
shadow of proof. The contrary, indeed, is abundantly mani- 
fest from the fact, that the persons to whom the enterprise 
was entrusted had Stanislaus several hours in their possess- 
ion, and might have taken his life at any moment, had such 
been their purpose. This was not done, and he was suffered 
finally to escape. Pulaski’s true motive was unquestionably 
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the one suggested by the author in the passage just quoted. 
President Adams, in his Defence of the Constitution and 
Government of the United States, was misled by the author- 
ity of Wraxall, and has seemed to countenance the suspicion 
thrown by him on the designs of Pulaski. As far as we can 
learn, the charge rests with Wraxall alone; we have seen it 
in no historian, except as repeated from him ; and we believe 
it wholly unworthy of credit. 

By the Russian faction in Poland, Count Pulaski’s property 
had been confiscated ; he was degraded from his rank, and 
declared to be an outlaw. Failing of success in attempting 
to engage Turkey in the cause of his country, he went to 
France. He remained there but a short time, when he re- 
solved to hazard his fortunes with those of America, and, in 
the year 1777, we find him in Philadelphia, tendering his 
services to the American Congress. 


‘ The inherent ardor of his warlike spirit, his habits of activity, 
and the desire of efficiently serving the cause, which he had so 
warmly embraced, did not permit him to wait for the decision of 
that body on his application,—but he immediately joined the army. 
He was at Brandywine, on the day of the battle, with the Marquis 
de Lafayette, and other distinguished foreign officers, in the suite 
of General Washington. At the time when our right wing was 
turned by the victorious enemy pressing upon us, and the rapid re- 
treat of the right and centre of our army became the consequence, 
Count Pulaski proposed to General Washington to give him the 
command of his body guard, consisting of about thirty horsemen. 
This was readily granted, and Pulaski with his usual intrepidity 
and judgment, led them to the charge and succeeded in retarding 
the advance of the enemy—a delay which was of the highest im- 
portance to our retreating army. Moreover, the penetrating mili- 
tary coup d’wil of Pulaski soon perceived, that the enemy were 
manceuvring to take possession of the road leading to Chester, with 
the view of cutting off our retreat, or, at least, the column of our 
baggage. He hastened to General Washington, to communicate 
the information, and was immediately authorised by the com- 
mander in chief to collect as many of the scattered troops as he 
could find at hand, and make the best of them. This was most 
fortunately executed by Pulaski, who, by an oblique advance upon 
the enemy’s front and right flank, defeated their object, and effect- 
ually protected our baggage, and the retreat of our army. 

‘This important service was justly appreciated by General 
Washington, who did not fail to recommend Pulaski to Congress ; 
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and that body passed the following resolution, on the 15th of 
September, 1777. 

‘ «“ Resolved, that a commander of the horse be appointed, with 
the rank of a Brigadier.” 

‘“ The ballots being taken, Count Pulaski was elected.” 

‘ On the next day after the battle of Brandywine, 12th of Sep- 
tember, the army rested about Chester; on the 13th, it passed 
through Philadelphia, and proceeded as far as Germantown ; on 
the next day, it recrossed the Schuylkill, and halted on the Lan- 
caster road, about what was then called the Warren tavern. On 
the 16th, Pulaski’s indefatigable activity preserved the army from 
a complete surprise. ‘This is a most interesting fact, and one 
highly creditable to Pulaski. Of this fact, our biographer does not 
seem to have been apprised ; nor, indeed, does he appear to have 
possessed any accurate knowledge of the occurrences of the day, 
as the annexed account, copied from his 1st vol. page 78, evidently 
shows. 

‘ “ Washington,” says Judge Johnson, “ prepared again to give 
his enemy battle. But, with an army inferior in numbers, deficient 
in cavalry and artillery, and dispirited with defeat, he could not 
venture on an engagement, except under advantages, which his 
prudent adversary was resolved not to afford him. On the 16th of 
September, in the neighborhood of Goshen, the two armies again 
approached each cther, with an intention to risk another battle. 
A deluge of rain separated them, and so damaged the arms and 
ammunition of the Americans, that Washington was compelled, for 
the present, to decline fighting, and give up the hopes of defending 
Ph“adelphia.” 

‘Far from Washington being “ prepared to give his enemy bat- 
tle,” his army was then in a most deplorable condition ; not only 
“dispirited with defeat,” but, harassed with fatigue and hunger. 
The men were here served with rations, of which they had been 
for a long time deprived. They wanted rest. Pulaski, who could 
not for a moment remain inactive, went out with a reconnoitering 

arty of cavalry, and did not proceed very far, before he discovered 
the whole British army in full march upon our camp ; he retreated 
in full speed—went to head quarters—communicated the important 
intelligence to General Washington, who, as can well be imagined, 
received it with equal surprise and uneasiness—for, he had not the 
most distant idea of such a movement from the enemy. At his re- 
quest, Pulaski expressed his opinion. It was, that a detachment of 
about three hundred infantry, with his cavalry, would be sufficient 
to retard the approach of the enemy, long enough to enable the 
commander in chief to make his dispositions to receive them. The 
command of that detachment was given to Brigadier General Scott, 
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of Virginia; and they were scarcely engaged, when a tremendous 
easterly storm came on, which brought upon us that deluge of rain 
mentioned by the Judge, and which continued the whole night 
Without any interruption. The consequences were not exactly as 
he says, viz. “that the arms and ammunition of the Americans 
were so damaged, that Washington was compelled for the present 
to decline fighting.” ‘The arms and ammunition of the enemy 
were not in any degree better protected ; the continual rain re- 
spected neither side; it fell tremendously upon both, and placed 
between them an insurmountable obstacle to fighting ; and how- 
ever great the sufferings of the Americans were that night, they 
were not the less fortunate, as probably this circumstance saved 
our army from total destruction. 

‘We will not follow Pulaski throughout that campaign, in his 
active services, at the head of his cavalry. On the day of the 
battle of Germantown, he was sorely disappointed and mortified. 
There were but four regiments of horse raised, and not one of them 
completed. ‘Three of them only, such as they were, had joined 
General Washington’s army, and on the day of the battle, guards 
were furnished out of those regiments, to attend on the commander 
in chief, and on other generals—or employed in other service, so 
that Pulaski was left with so few men, as not to have it in his power 
to undertake any thing of importance. This was to him a matter 
of deep regret and bitter chagrin. 

‘When General Washington had taken his winter quarters at 
Valley Forge, the cavalry were sent over into New Jersey, on ac- 
count of forage, and for other service, on that side of the Delaware. 
Pulaski made Trenton his head quarters. ‘Thence he represmeted 
to Congress the situation in which he had been placed at the battle 
of Germantown, where he had, in reality, found himself a mere 
nominal commander. He therefore proposed that Congress, to 
enable him to be more useful, should give him the command of an 
Independent Legion, to act with it as a partisan. On the 28th of 
March, 1778, Congress, after reading his letter, and taking into 
consideration a report of the 19th of that month, from the Board 
of War, passed the following resolution ; “ Resolved, that Count 
Pulaski retain his rank of Brigadier in the army of the United 
States, and that he raise and have the command of an independent 
corps of horse and foot ; the horse to be armed with lances, and 
the foot equipped in the manner of light infantry ; the corps to 
be raised in such way, and composed of such men, as General 
Washington shall think expedient and proper; and that it will 
not be injurious to the service, that he have liberty to dispense, 
in this particular instance, with the resolve of Congress against 
enlisting deserters.” ’? pp. 23—27. 
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As the writer was at the battle of Brandywine, and was 
one of Pulaski’s reconnoitering party in the affair of the 15th 
of September, on the Lancaster road, this narrative is to be 
received as resting on the authority of an eyewitness. 

Pulaski’s legion was recruited in Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, and was organised and disciplined in Baltimore, the 
place of rendezvous. ‘The enlistment was much more suc- 
cessful than had been anticipated ; the ranks were soon filled, 
and the legion speedily marched to the theatre of the war in 
New Jersey. Here it was soon engaged in active service, 
in the course of which it met with a severe loss in the death 
of the lieutenant colonel, Baron de Boizen. On the 5th of 
October, 1778, the legion was ordered to Little Egg Har- 
bour, with a body of Jersey and Pennsylvania militia, and 
a field piece from colonel Proctor’s regiment of artillery, the 
whole under the command of Pulaski, for the defence of the 
piace against an attack, which was expected from the enemy 
then on that coast. It was here, that colonel Botzen was 
surprised by the treachery of a Hessian deserter, and killed. 
This Hessian, who had been injudiciously countenanced by 
the board of war, and suffered to enter the American army 
in the capacity of an officer, was attached to Pulaski’s legion 
as a second lieutenant, and put under the immediate com- 
mand of colonel Botzen, a distinguished German officer of 
tried courage, and a high sense of honor. Whether from 
contempt for the character of a deserter, or from any par- 
ticular cause, it is not known, but he was observed to treat 
the Hessian with marked severity. This treatment was 
fatally resented. Botzen’s division was stationed at a dis- 
tance from the other part of the legion, and the Hessian 
found means, by stratagem, to communicate with the enemy, 
and land a party of men near the place. A sudden and un- 
expected attack was made, and a short contest ensued, in 
which Botzen was pierced several times through with bayo- 
nets, and died with both his pistols discharged in his hands. 

After the active operations of this campaign, the legion 
went into winter quarters at Minisink, on the Delaware. But 
a new scene for its exertions soon opened. 


‘On the 2d of February, Congress passed the following resolu- 
tion. Resolved, that Count Pulaski be ordered to march with 
his legion to South Carolina, and put himself under the command 
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of Gen. Lincoln, or the commanding officer of the southern depart- 
ment.” 

‘In obedience to the foregoing resolution, the legion departed for 
that long march, as soon as every necessary preparation could be 
made, and reached Charleston at the very time when the British 
general Prevost, having suddenly and rapidly advanced from Savan- 
nah, appeared befcre that city, on the 11th of May, 1779, in the 
confident expectation that it would surrender to him, on the first 
summons. The unlooked for arrival of Pulaski baffled all his hopes. 
Already, had the governor and council agreed on terms of capitula- 
tion, not the most honorable, when Gen. Pulaski, accompanied by 
the brave Col. Laurens, repaired to the council chamber to protest 
against that precipitate measure—declaring that, as a continental 
officer, he would defend the city for the United States. Prevost 
was immediately informed of that determination. Pulaski saw the 
necessity of reviving the drooping spirits of the inhabitants; ac- 
cordingly, he sallied out with the legion, which had just arrived. 
In that sortie, the Colonel of the legion was killed, but Prevost 
abandoned his enterprise, and retreated over to the islands.’ 
pp- 27, 28. 

Pulaski rendered very essential services at Charleston. 
The following account is from Gordon. ‘ Nine hundred of 
the British army, their main body and baggage being left on 
the south side of Ashley river, crossed the ferry, and soon 
appeared before the town. ‘The same day Count Pulaski’s 
legionary corps of infantry crossed Cooper river, to Charles- 
ton. ‘They had scarcely arrived two hours, when he led 
eighty of them out of the lines, and stationed them in a val- 
ley behind a small breastwork, with the view of drawing the 
British into an ambuscade. He advanced a mile beyond the 
infantry, and joined a party of regular horse, and mounted 
militia volunteers, and with that force engaged the British 
cavalry for a while, and then retreated to his infantry ; who, 
from an eagerness to engage, had quitted their breastwork, 
and so rendered abortive the advantage of the intended am- 
buscade, and were, by superior numbers, compelled to re- 
treat. Pulaski, however, by discovering the greatest intre- 
pidity, and by successful personal rencontres with individuals 
of the British cavalry, had a considerable influence in dispelling 
the general panic, and in introducing military sentiments into 
the minds of the inhabitants.’ In this engagement before 
Charleston, was killed the colonel commandant of the legion, 
Michael de Kowalz. He was advanced in age, having passed 
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his sixtieth year, a soldier of long experience, and covered 
with scars; a Hungarian by birth, who had been a colonel 
of hussars in the service of the great Frederick of Prussia, 
and decorated with the cross of merit. After the death of 
lieutenant colonel Botzen, no one had been appointed to fill 
up the vacancy, and on this emergency at Charleston, Pu- 
laski put the infantry of the legion under the command of the 
old Hungarian colonel. He engaged the enemy with great 
eagerness, and advanced so far in front of the breastwork, 
that he came in contact with the British dragoons, by whom 
he was sabred to death while fighting with the greatest cou- 
rage and firmness. 

After the retreat of the enemy from Charleston, the aid of 
Pulaski was no longer necessary, and he marched imme- 
diately to Georgia. Count D’Estaing arrived on the coast, 
September 1, 1779, with an intention to cooperate with 
the American forces, and make an attack on Savannah. 
Pulaski’s legion crossed the Savannah river for the purpose 
of scouring the country, and while employed in that service, 
an express was fortunately intercepted with two letters from 
Count D’Estaing, one for General Lincoln, and the other for 
Pulaski himself. This latter was extremely complimentary, 
and the French commander said in it, that knowing Count 
Pulaski was there, he was very sure he would not be the 
last to join him. On the 16th of September, Pulaski met 
D’Estaing at his landing place, and the two officers greeted 
each other in the most cordial manner. The plan of an at- 
tack on Savannah, then occupied by the British, was im- 
mediately concerted between them. Without waiting for 
General Lincoln, they arrived before the town, and D’Es- 
taing sent in a summons demanding its surrender to the arms 
of France. The British commander, Prevost, asked a 
suspension of hostilities for twentyfour hours, till he could 
prepare his terms of capitulation. ‘This was inconsiderately 
granted, and, in the meantime, Lieutenant Colonel Maitland, 
after encountering many obstacles, succeeded in entering the 
town with the troops under his command. Thus strengthen- 
ed and encouraged, the garrison determined on resistance. 
General Lincoln with his forces formed a junction the next 


-evening, and it was finally concluded to act against the town 


by a regular siege. From that time till the 8th ef October, 
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whilst preparations for an assault were going on, Pulaski’s 
legion, with the volunteers attached to it, was kept in con- 
stant motion, and had frequent skirmishes with the British 
piquets and small parties. At length the fatal 9th of Octo- 


ber arrived. 


‘ After the necessary preparations, a heavy cannonade was 
opened upon the enemy’s works, and briskly kept up for several 
days, but without the desired effect. D’Estaing’s marine officers 
remonstrated against his continuing to expose so valuable a fleet to 
the fury of the elements, at this tempestuous season, or to the pos- 
sible arrival of a superior British naval force, and loudly urged 
his departure. An assault was, consequently, resolved upon. This 
assault was to be made on the right of the British lines. Two 
columns, one French, and the other American, were to attack, at 
the same time, each a particular redoubt. In the rear of the 
columns, the whole cavalry, American and French, was to be 
stationed, under the command of Count Pulaski. Should, as was 
confidently expected, the redoubts be carried, and the way opened, 
that entrepid leader was, with these united troops of horse, to enter 
the place, sword in hand, and to carry confusion and dismay 
among the garrison. D’Estaing led in person the French corps 
of attack. Wishing to avoid a circuitous advance round a swamp, 
and supposing the ground at the bottom to be sufficiently firm, he 
marched directly through it. The enemy had been informed of 
his plan by spies. ‘They knew the intended point of attack, and 
the direction in which the approach of the assailants was to be 
made. Accordingly, they collected all their force where it would 
be required, and, at the first alarm, opened a tremendous and 
deadly fire. Pulaski, impatient to know when he was to act, de- 
termined, after securing his cavalry under cover, as well as the 
ground would admit, to go forward himself, and called to accom- 
pany him one of the captains of his legion, who is yet living, but 
far advanced in years. They had proceeded only to a small dis- 
tance, when they heard of the havoc produced in the swamp by 
the hostile batteries. D’Estaing himself was grievously wounded. 
Aware of the fatal effects, which such a disaster was likely to pro- 
duce on the spirits of French soldiers—and hoping that his pre- 
sence would reanimate them, Pulaski rushed on to the scene of 
disorder and bloodshed. In his attempt to penetrate to the mur- 
derous spot, he received a swivel shot in the upper part of his 
right thigh; and the officer who had accompanied him, was, while 
on his way back, wounded by a musket ball.’ pp. 28, 29. 


This officer, we are led to understand, was the author of 
the pamphlet from which the above extracts are made. Be- 
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fore the day of battle, he had been twice wounded in the 
neighborhood of Savannah, and had two horses shot under 
him. This assault on the town proving unsuccessful, the 
enterprise was abandoned, and the allied armies separated in 
mutual harmony. The French troops and artillery were 
reembarked, and Pulaski, and the wounded officer men- 
tioned above, were conveyed on board the United States 
brig Wasp, to be taken round to Charleston. Pulaski had 
every attention, which could be rendered him by the most 
skilful of the French surgeons, but the wound proved mortal, 
and he died just as the brig was leaving the Savannah river 
on her way to Charleston. His remains were committed to 
a watery grave, and when the vessel arrived in Charleston 
with the news of his death, a sentiment of universal sorrow 
pervaded the town. Joint resolutions were passed, by the 
governor and council of South Carolina, and the municipal 
authorities of the city, to pay a marked tribute of gratitude 
and respect to the memory of Pulaski. A day was appoint- 
ed for the solemnity, a magnificent funeral procession was 
formed, the pall was borne by three American and three 
French officers, and a discourse suited to the occasion was 
delivered by the chaplain of the army. The whole scene 
was in a high degree impressive and solemn, and gave strong 
indications of the sympathy, which the people felt in the 
untimely fate of one, whose life had been a series of strug- 
gles in favor of the just rights of his fellowmen, and who, 
but one short month before, had contributed, by his wisdom 
and his bravery, to save the city from the conquest and pil- 
lage of an invading enemy. ‘These expressions of feeling 
were honorable to the citizens of Charleston. Their own 
historian, Ramsay, has done injustice equally to them, and 
to the fair fame of Pulaski, by neglecting to describe these 
events, and the previous defence of the city by the Polish 
general, in the manner they deserve. 

Congress was not unmindful of the duty they owed to the 
man, who had so ardently espoused the cause, which the 
whole nation was then in arms to support, and when a letter 
from General Lincoln was read, giving official notice of the 
death of Pulaski, it was immediately resolved, ‘ That a monu- 


-ment be erected to the memory of Brigadier Count Pulaski, 


and that a committee of three be appointed to bring in a re- 
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solution for that purpose.’ A committee was accordingly 
appointed, but as American citizens we are mortified to ac- 
knowledge, that a resolution, frought with so much justice 
and generosity, and pledging in terms so positive the good 
faith of Congress, has never been carried into effect. The 
same unmerited and culpable neglect has awaited a similar 
resolution of the same body, by which it was ordered, that a 
monument should be erected to the memory of the brave 
Baron de Kalb, who fell, pierced with eleven wounds, in one 
of the hottest engagements, which occurred during the Ame- 
rican revolution. Let the time soon come, when a sense of 


justice, if not of gratitude, shall awaken the thoughts of our 


national legislature to a proper estimate of a duty so long 
neglected. 

From the account here given of the assault on Savannah, 
which, as coming from an eyewitness, merits implicit con- 
fidence, an error may be corrected, that has been transferred 
from Gordon into all the other histories of the American re- 
volution, respecting the manner in which Pulaski received 
the wound that caused his death. Gordon says, that ‘ Count 
Pulaski, at the head of two hundred horsemen, was in full 
gallop, riding into town between the redoubts, with an inten- 
tion of charging in the rear, when he received a mortal 
wound.’ All this is essentially incorrect. Pulaski was not 
at the head of his troops, nor was he riding into the town; 
on the contrary, his cavalry was stationary and properly 
posted, and himself, at the time he received his wound, pro- 
ceeding to reanimate the French soldiery, when it was 
known that D’Estaing was wounded. 

The further history of Pulaski’s legion may be learned 
from the following sketch, which we take from Niles’s Re- 
gister for October 16, 1824. It is contained in an article 
describing the entrance of General Lafayette into Baltimore. 


‘ As the general passed down the line, a sacred and interesting 
relic of the revolution was presented to his notice. It was the 
original standard of the brave and generous General Count Pu- 
laski, whose heroism and devotion to the cause of liberty are con- 
Spicuous in the records of the war of independence. The corps of 
Forsyth’s riflemen had solicited and obtained from its possessor, 
the worthy Colonel Bentalou, the honour of carrying this standard 
upon the day of the General’s arrival in the city; and it was on 
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this occasion displayed upon one of the spears used by the lancers 
of the legion, entwined with Pulaski’s sword belt. It was when 
this gallant officer received his mortal wound in the attack upon 
Savannah, on the 9th of October, 1779, and his noble soul was 
about leaving its earthly tenement, that he bequeathed this belt to 
his loved and equally brave companion in arms, Colonel, (then 
captain,) Bentalou. ‘The legion of Pulaski was raised, organised, 
and disciplined in Baltimore in the spring of 1778. At that period 
the country generally was destitute, none of the fine or useful arts 
were cultivated—the whole energies of the country being bent on 
war. ‘The army was poorly clothed and badly fed—and, in the 
absence of more elegant materials or accomplished artists, the 
standard of the legion was formed of a piece of crimson silk, and 
embroidered by the Moravian nuns of Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania. 
On one side are the initials, U.S. with this motto—unita virtus 
fortior—on the reverse, the all-seeing eye, surrounded with thir- 
teen stars, and the motto, non alius regit. It may appear, as it 
certainly is, a singular circumstance that the standard, (first con- 
secrated at Baltimore when a small village,) after having waved 
over the greater part of the old thirteen states, should be returned 
to the same place, now a large and important city, and there be 
permanently enshrined. The history of the “ times which tried 
men’s souls,” while it shows the unsurpassed bravery, and great 
services of the legion, furnishes also an explanation of this circum- 
stance. We find that in the summer of 1778, the lieutenant- 
colonel of the legion was killed at Egg Harbour, in New-Jersey, 
by British bayonets. In 1779, the colonel, at the advanced age 
of nearly seventy, (and who had been a colonel of hussars in the 
armies of Frederick the Great of Prussia,) fell under the cuts of 
sabres before Charleston, South Carolina. On the 9th of October, 
of the same year, the General Count Pulaski was mortally wound- 
ed by a swivel shot, at the attack on Savannah, in Georgia. In 
1780, we find that the major was sabred at Monk’s corner, in 
South Carolina, and the command then devolved upon Captain 
Bentalou, of the first troop of light dragoons of the legion, and 
senior surviving officer. When the legion was disbanded at the 
close of the war, the standard was retained in the possession of 
Colonel Bentalou, by whom it had been carefully preserved.’ 
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As a military man of science, knowledge, and experience, 
as a soldier in the highest sense of the word, quick to per- 
ceive and decide, prompt to act, unwearied in perseverance, 
collected in the midst of danger, brave without rashness, and 
discreet in his designs, Pulaski has few rivals in the lists of 
eminent warriors. His fame spread over Europe during the 
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short space in which he maintained the unequal contest in 
Poland, and even Wraxall says of him, that he was acknow- 
ledged by ‘ the Russians, his enemies, to possess military 
talents of a very superior nature; nor were they ever able 
to take him prisoner during the civil war.’ Dr Franklin 
says in a letter to General Washington, dated Paris, June 
13, 1777, ‘Count Pulaski, who was a general of the con- 
federates in Poland, and who is gone to join you, is esteemed 
one of the greatest officers in Europe.’ These testimonies 
to his military character were fully borne out by his conduct 
in this country. Wherever he appeared, he showed himself 
a brave and skilful soldier, inspiring his officers and men with 
a warm attachment to himself, and confidence in his talents. 

In respect to the charge of Judge Johnson, above alluded 
to, very little needs be added. It is presumed that no one, 
who takes pains to become acquainted with Pulaski’s history, 
will entertain the impression on the subject, which seems to 
have existed in the mind of the biographer of General 
Greene. Speaking of the unfortunate result of the battle at 
Germantown, he uses the following words. ‘ It is a melan- 
choly fact, of which few were informed, that the celebrated 
Pulaski, who commanded the patrol, was found by General 
Washington himself, asleep in a farm house. Policy only, 
and a regard to the rank and misfortunes of the offender, 
could have induced the general to suppress the fact. Yet, 
to this circumstance, most probably, we are to attribute the 
success of the enemy’s patrol, in approaching near enough 
to discover the advance of the American column.’ Now, 
admitting this to be true, it is a most extraordinary thing, 
that it should have been kept secret so long, especially as all 
the circumstances of that engagement were of a nature to 
call forth the severest public scrutiny into every transaction, 
to which the failure could possibly be ascribed. Whatever 
may have been the indulgence of Washington, it is not cre- 
dible, that the ‘few who were informed,’ and who cannot be 


supposed to have had any such motives of delicacy, should 


not reveal a fact, so well calculated to screen the American 
officers from the disgrace of a defeat, by throwing the bur- 
den on the shoulders of a foreigner just then arrived in the 
country. 

Nor is the imputation, which this charge casts on Wash- 
ington himself, such as we should be willing to admit. The 
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kind of ‘policy,’’ to whicl: Washington’s silence is here 
ascribed, was not that which became the commander in chief 
of a nation’s forces, nor was it that which Washington was 
known in any other case to exercise. Such a policy, indeed, 
would have been little else, than betraying the high trust con- 
fided to him, and a most unjustifiable breach of right con- 
duct, in suffering the odious consequences of the neglect of 
one officer to be borne by those, who had faithfully done 
their duty. Moreover, Washington afterwards recommend- 
ed Pulaski to Congress, was instrumental in procuring him 
a very high and responsible appointment in the service, and 
always treated him as an officer, whom he respected, and in 
whom he had the fullest confidence. 

These considerations alone are enough to destroy the 
force of the charge. It needs not be inquired whether Pu- 
laski was found in a farm house, or what he did, or whether 
he did anything, at the battle of Germantown ; it is enough 
to know, that Washington was acquainted with all his con- 
duct there much better than any other person, and that he 
never lisped a whisper of censure for neglect of duty, but 
on the contrary aided his future promotion. In short, we 
doubt not, that Judge Johnson has been deceived, and that 
the authority on which he relied, from whatever source it 
came, is not entitled to credit; and every generous minded 
citizen of the United States must lament, that he should have 
sanctioned by his name a charge, calculated to reflect no 
honor on the character of Washington, and to cast reproach 
on the memory of a brave man, whose fame was so well 
earned, who devoted his best days to a defence of the rights 
of outraged humanity in his native land, and, when exiled by 
the usurpers whom he could not conquer, gave the last years 
of his life, and the last drop of his blood, to the struggle for 


the liberties of America. 
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a. fveagte 


Arr. VII.—1. Code Civil, suivi de VExposé des Motifs sur 
Chaque Loi présenté par les Orateurs du Gouvernement, 
&c. 11 Tomes, 12mo. a Paris. 1809. : 


2. Conference du Code Civil avec la Discussion particu- 
liere du Conseil d’Etat et du Tribunat, &c. 8 Tomes, 
12mo. a Paris. 1805. 


3. Code de Procedure Civile. 2 Tomes, 12mo. 4a Paris. 
1808. 


4. Code Pénal, suivi des Motifs présentés par les Orateurs 
du Gouvernement, &c. 2'Tomes, 12mo. a Paris. 1812. 


5. Code d’ Instruction Criminelle, suivi des Motifs, &c. 
12mo. 1809. 


6. Code de Commerce. 2 Tomes, 12mo. 1812. 


7. Les cing Codes avec Notes et Traités pour servir a un 
Cours complet de Droit Francais ; a ? Usage des Etudt- 
ans en Droit, et de toutes les Classes de Citoyens cultivés. 
Par J. B. Srrey. Avocat aux Conseils du Roi, et a la 
Cour de Cassation. S8vo. Paris. 1819. 


We know not the individual to whose character justice is 
so little likely to be done, as Napoleon Bonaparte. The 
child of the French Revolution, he is, by most persons, 
confounded with its active leaders. ‘The criminality of its 
horrid excesses fixes on him, as on the most prominent 
individual, that owed his advancement to that Revolution. 
It is difficult to induce men to reflect, that the most revolting 
of these excesses were perpetrated while Bonaparte was at 
school ; and that though he did not bring the Revolution to 
a close, by restoring the Bourbons, he brought it still more 
effectually to a close, by crushing its parties, reviving many 
useful institutions, which it had destroyed, and reorganising 
the government of the country. It is very easy to charge 
him with being a tyrant and an oppressor ; the changes are 
easily rung upon his ambition, conquest and devastation of 
foreign states, the conscription, and the murder of the Duke 
d’ Enghien. It is in no degree our design to defend him 
from the real or imaginary guilt, imputed in these or any 
similar charges. We are even free to confess, that we do 
not think Napoleon possessed the true sentiment of greatness. 
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He was not a Washington. But he was an Alexander, a 
Cesar, a Frederick the Great ; as brave as the bravest, and 
as good as the best of them. He governed by no very good 
title ; but it was a better one, than that, by which any prince 
in Europe sits on his throne. We presume the most enthusi- 
astic friend of legitimate monarchy does not believe, that if the 
right to reign of Charles Tenth, George Fourth, or Alexander, 
were put to the vote of the male population of their several 
states, of the age of twentyone years and upwards, either of 
these sovereigns would unite as many unbribed suffrages, as 
those which proclaimed Bonaparte Emperor. He ruled, and 
they rule, by the right of the strongest and that alone. 

But it is too prevalent an impression, that Napoleon owed 
his advancement, and his continuance in power, solely to his 
talent as a military chief; that it was merely a military 
despotism, in which he held France and the continent of 
Europe enslaved. Fairly analysed and explained, indeed, 
this impression is just enough. No one can suppose that, but 
for his military talents and success, he could either have 
reached or maintained his throne. In a form a little modi- 
fied, the condition of every prince in Europe is the same. 
There is not one of the leading sovereigns, who could reign 
a day, without his standing army. Without the horse guards, 
London itself would not be habitable. Nor does it seem to 
us, in point of principle, to matter much, whether the Head of 
the government be maintained in his power, by an army, 
fascinated with the splendor of his military qualities—if you 
please, by the glory and plunder, which that army has ac- 
quired under his command ; or by a standing army in the 
legitimate sense of the word, a redcoated rabble, hired out 
of the jails and the brothels. ‘To an American citizen the 
difference is not worth a straw. 

Nevertheless it is true, that Napoleon Bonaparte rose to 
his greatness by many qualities, besides and above those of 
the military chieftain ; and which, had his fame in war been 
less, would unquestionably have given him a great name as 
an administrator, a financier, and a statesman. We presume 
there is nothing paradoxical in this remark ; nothing violently 
absurd in the intimation, that, because he did not emanate 
from the Faubourg St Germain, he was therefore as stupid 
and senseless as the handle of his own sword. We are 
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willing to grant, that the nature of the part, which he was 
called to play, led to a far more imposing development of 
his military, than of his political talents. Much still and 
secluded meditation is necessary for the formation of a sound 
politician. This advantage Napoleon did not enjoy; but 
here again we doubt, whether the noble stir of camps and 
battles be more unfriendly to true philosophical meditation on 
politics or on anything else, than the importunate gossipings 
and small intrigue, that eat up the life of a cabinet politician. 
The Duke of Marlborough was a truly great man. One 
sordid vice only weighed down his soul to the dust; and 
makes it impossible to love, admire, or praise him, without a 
woful parenthesis. But he was a great man, and more like 
Napoleon Bonaparte, in the versatility of his greatness, than 
any other person of the last century or of this. The reader 
of his life may judge what part of his career was best adapted 
to form and mature the statesman ; the contemptible intrigues 
in the cabinet of St James, or the wars in Germany and 
Flanders. The truth seems to be that action,—the responsible 
control and management of great interests,—is the school of 
great minds. Small caballing, even in the offices of a depart- 
ment, does not form a good discipline for anything, not even 
for the business of the department itself. 

It is well known to those, who have read any of the late 
memoirs and journals of Napoleon, that he prided himself on 
nothing more, than his Code of Law. Mr Butler, in his 
Reminiscences, observes, that a friend of his had heard 
Napoleon say, that he could wish to be buried with his 
Code in his hands. Various anecdotes in the books of 
O’Meara and Las Cases will readily occur to the memory 
of our readers, illustrative of the same complacency. Yet 
we imagine, that it is not every one, who is aware of all the 
right of Bonaparte to pride himself upon the Code, which 
bore his name. We suppose, that the prevalent opinion may 
be, that he at best ordered it to be drawn up, commissioned 
the lawyers, whom his minister may have designated for the 
purpose, and finally perhaps honored the manuscript copy 
with his imperial signature. In short, that in claiming to be 
another Justinian, he contented himself with doing what 


Justinian did, and that was nothing. 
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This, however, is an impression wholly false. The agency 
of Bonaparte, in the formation of the Code, was of the most 
efficient kind. Its provisions were discussed in his presence ; 
these discussions were presided over and shared by himself ; 
and the Reports, which were made of them, and which are 
now before the pubtic, furnish the most satisfactory proof of 
his real and energetic participation, in the drafting of the 
Code; and justify the pride, which he took in it, as a monu- 
ment to his memory. As his character and talents are here 
presented in a point of view, which to many of our readers 
may be novel, and to none we trust uninteresting, we propose 
to devote an article to the subject. We must go back pretty 
far, for our point of departure, but this we shall despatch in a 
very few words. 

At the earliest periods of our acquaintance with France, 
we find the country inhabited for the most part by the Gauls, 
a barbarous people, differing altogether, in national stock, 
from their neighbors beyond the Rhine, the Germans. We 
know little of the Gauls in France before they were invaded 
and subdued, and their country made a province, by the Ro- 
mans. ‘The southern part of Gaul was earliest conquered 
and reduced to the provincial form ; but before the birth of 
our Savior, the whole country was made to submit to the Ro- 
man yoke. It remained in this subjection between four and 
five centuries, gradually introducing and adopting the lan- 
guage, the manners, the religion, and the jurisprudence of 
Rome. This was the original introduction of the Roman law 
into the country. 

Gaul was successively and partially invaded and wrested 
from the Romans by the Visigoths, the Burgundians, and 
finally and most effectually by the Franks. These barbarous 
nations found the Gauls in a state of comparative civilisation, 
as Roman subjects, speaking the Latin language and governed 
by the Roman law. ‘This was more extensively the case in 
the southern, than in the northern provinces, in respect to the 
predominance of the Roman law. So considerable was the 
difference in reference to this point that, as far back as the 
history of French jurisprudence goes, the southern provinces 
were recognised as the Pays du Drow Ecrit ; and the northern 
the Pays du Droit Contumier. The causes of this marked 
difference are but imperfectly known, in the remoteness of 
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antiquity, and the paucity of historical data. It may have 
been the consequence of the earlier colonisation of the south- 
ern provinces, by the Romans; though that event took place, 
when the Roman jurisprudence was too much in its infancy 
at home, to be propagated, as a permanent system, lato remote 
colonies. 

The written law of the southern provinces, and the Cou- 
tumes of the northern, were the the basis of the French juris- 
prudence in the middle ages. On the revival of the study of 
the Roman law in modern Europe, France was one of the 
first countries, which cultivated that study, without distinction 
of the countries of the written and customary law. Alciath 
was the first distinguished jurist of the new race; and under 
Cujas in the sixteenth century, the law schools of France be- 
came the most renowned in Europe. ‘These two celebrated 
lawyers,* of whom the first was not a native of France, prin- 
cipally wrote on the Roman law. With equal diligence, if 
with less renown, Du Moulin, also in the sixteenth century, 
devoted himself to the Droit Coutumier, and among the most 
famous of his works is his commentary on the Coutume de 
Paris. This work is not without its interest to the well in- 
structed American jurist, inasmuch, to borrow the words of 
a contributor to our journal for July, 1821, as the Coutyme 
de Paris ‘formed a sort of supplement to the rest, was applied 
to all the French colonies, and in that way has become inter- 
woven into the laws of one of the states of this Union.’+ 

With the expansion and growth of France, at a period 
somewhat later, a new species of law, under the name of 
etablissements, édits, and ordonnances grew up. Some of these 
were the productions of |’Hopital and d’Aguesseau, and to 
some of them Louis Fourteenth himself is supposed to have 
been an efficient contributor. Several of these ordonnances, 
being of a considerable length, and of the nature of a com- 
pilation of the whole existing law on important points, received 
in common parlance the name of Codes. Such were the 


Code Marchand, the Code Civile and the Code Noir. 


* Alciati was a Milanese, but taught at Avignon and elsewhere in France, 
An interesting life of Cujas may be found in Hugo’s Civilistisches Magasin 
B. iii. s. 190. 


t North American Review, vol. xiii. p. 6. 
VOL. XX.—NO. 47. 5] 
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Some of these ordonnances are well known, and in great 
esteem with the jurists of all Europe and America. The 
marine ordonnance of 1681, rendered classical. by the com- 
mentary of Valin, is quoted in all our admiralty courts. The 
discussions of the various bodies, by whom these ordonnances 
were compiled, were occasionally published, under the name 
of Conferences, and set the example of the important work, 
under ‘the same denomination, of which we shall presently 
give an account. In addition to these sources of the French 
law, there was a very extensive common law, which rested 
on the decisions of the courts. No attempt, however, was 
made at codification, on the part of the government; and the 
important works of Domat and Pothier are either to be con- 
sidered as new editions of the Pandects, or as elementary 
treatises of private jurists. 

A good deal of the odium against existing institutions in an 
old and degenerate country, like France before the revolu- 
tion, naturally falls on the persons connected with the admin- 
istration of the law, although the law, as a system, may not, be 
remarkably defective. Private justice is said to have been 
tolerably well administered in France before the revolution. 
But the venality which existed with regard to all the places 
of high trust and profit in the administration of justice, and 
the connexion of the law, with all the oppressive institutions 
of the state,—the privileges of the nobles, and of the church, 
and the vicious financial system,—(it being by the arm of the 
law that these institutions were sustained,) naturally turned a 
full portion of the popular fury against the legal institutions 
of the monarchy, at the period of the revolution. Much 
was necessarily rendered obsolete, by the change in the or- 
ganisation of the government, and much by the suppression of 
the nobility and the clergy. Much more also was swept 
away, in consequence of the new principles, that prevailed on 
all subjects. 

These changes were of course, in the first instance, brought 
about by separate laws or acts of the various assemblies, 
which under different names successively exercised the legis- 
lative, or rather despotic and dictatorial power in France. It 
was notlong, however, beforethe notion of a uniform code of 
law suggested itself, not only as necessary, in order to ascer- 
tain what, after such an overthrow of former legal institutions 
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and principles, was the law of the French nation; but also as 
a work, altogether in the spirit of an age and of a crisis, when 
men had risen up, after eighteen centuries of discretionary 
and arbitrary administration, to cut their way with the dagger 
and the sword to first and simpler principles. 

The first laborer in this field was the celebrated Camba- 
céres. He was a lawyer by profession ; as a native of Mont- 
pelier, he was a child of the pays du droit écrit ; and early 
rose to eminence in the practice of his profession in his native 
city. In the months of August and October 1793, he pre- 
sented to the Convention his first draft of a code of law, pro- 


jet de code civile ; to which he proposed some modifications 


in December of the same year. ‘The work was too great 
for a moment so stormy, and the minds of men were too un- 
settled for an undertaking, like the establishment of a legal 
system. ‘Two years after, as a member of the Council of 
Five Hundred, Cambacéres presented to this body a new pro- 
ject of a code, which was ordered to be printed. This docu- 
ment was compiled from all the acts of revolutionary legisla- 
tion, from 1789 to 1795. Nothing decisive, however, was 
done at this time toward the achievement of this great work. 

On the overthrow of the Directory by the revolution of the 
18th of Brumaire, of the year VIII, (November the 9th, 
1799,) the attention of the new consular government was im- 
mediately turned to the subject of a code. Bonaparte made 
it one matter of charge against the Directory, that they had 
not achieved a work so loudly called for, by the spirit of the 
age, and the unsettled state of the jurisprudence of the coun- 
try ; and the great interest, which the second consul Camba- 
cérés had taken in the former efforts toward this end, naturally 
engaged him to pursue the same design. Accordingly, in the 
course of the first year of the consulate, a third projet of a 
code, containing the ten principal titles, was drawn up, and 
presented to the government, by a commission of the Council 
of Five Hundred, at the head of which was Jacqueminot, after- 
wards a member of the senate under Napoleon. 

Such was the state of preparation when, by a consular 
decree, dated 24th of Thermidor, year VIII, (August 12th, 
1800,) a commission was instituted ‘to compare the order, 
which had been followed in the preparation of the projets for 
a civil code, hitherto published, to determine the plan, which 
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the commission shall think best to adopt, and to discuss the 
chief principles of civil legislation.” This commission con- 
sisted of Messrs Portalis, Tronchet, Bigot-Preaiseneu, and 
Maleville ; and the minister of justice was joined to their 
number. The first and the last of the four named were of 
the Pays du droit ecrit. 

In the following year, 1801, these commissioners reported 
a draft of a Civil Code, formed on the materials enumerated, 
and accompanied with a preliminary discourse, on the prin- 
ciples by which they had been guided. Their draft was in 
the first instance submitted to the Court of Cassation, (of 
errors,) and the various courts of appeal ; ‘and the reports of 
the judges of these courts furnished the matter of some im- 
provements in the draft, as it was next submitted to the 
council of state. In this body, over which the first Consul, 
Bonaparte, presided, every part of the proposed code was 
thoroughly discussed ; and in one of the works, of which the 
titles are placed at the head of this article, the Conference 
du Code Civil, is contained a detailed and very carefully 
prepared report of these discussions. After the article had 
been discussed in this manner, it was presented to the 
Tribunate, where it underwent another discussion, and was 
returned to the Council of State, as adopted, rejected, or 
amended. In this way five codes of law were successively 
matured and produced; viz. the Code Civile, which was that 
called by eminence the Code Napoleon; 2. The Code de 
Procedure Civile by which the forms of actions and modes 
of proceeding, from the tribunal of a justice of peace up to 
the highest courts, in civil cases, were enacted ; 3. The 
Code Penal or Criminal Code; 4. The Code d’ Instruction 
Criminelle, or mode of proceeding in criminal actions ; and 
5. The Code de Commerce, or code of law merchant. This 
whole body of law is often seen printed in one duodecimo 
volume. 

The system thus enacted became the law of France, and 
of the countries dependent on French power. It was intro- 
duced in Holland, in the Confederation of the Rhine, in the 
kingdoin of Westphalia, in Bavaria, in the kingdom of Italy, 
in Naples, in Spain, and in the various smaller states, that were 
under the influence of the French. Substantially founded on 
the principles of the civil law, the common basis of continental 
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jurisprudence, it was introduced into these various countries, 
without violently shocking the prejudices and habits of their 
inhabitants. 

That part of the French system, which was most ob- 
noxious to the charge of novelty, and which met with the 
greatest resistance from public sentiment, in the dependent 
countries, was the trial by jury. Accustomed, as we are, to 
the declamation on the oppressive policy of France toward the 
neighboring states, we are a little startled to find that one of the 
first abuses, which the returning legitimates hastened to do 
away, was that institution, which we regard as the great safe- 
guard of our liberties. To be candid, however, it may be 
doubted whether the institution of the jury, as it exists in 
England and America, could be transplanted into any coun- 
try of continental Europe; or if it were in form, whether it 
could exist in its spirit and power, as with us. It is pretty 
generally conceded, that even in England and America, it 
is only as a defence against the oppression of the government, 
that the trial by jury is of any real value. In common mat- 
ters of civil and criminal law, little probably is gained to the 
cause of justice, by a jury trial. A good court would be a 
safer and a wiser resort. But it is better a thousand fold to 
encounter, in their most aggravated form, the ignorance, the 
obstinacy, the caprice of juries on common questions of law, 
than to have the lives and properties of the citizens, in times of 
political excitement, in the hands of the government. Now 
there is not a government on the continent of Europe, where 
this bulwark of the jury would be allowed to operate, as it 
does in England and America. ‘The manner, in which the 
crown lawyers are so constantly baffled in England, ia their 
attempts to procure conviction in cases of libel, blasphemy, 
&c. are the standing astonishment and wonder of continental 
governments ; a mystery rather than a stumbling block; a 
thing, which so far from imitating, they do not understand. 
We have seen a German judge puzzle himself as much, 
upon the little point of law, which requires the reading of the 
riot act, as a Chinese does, at being obliged to eat with a 
knife and fork. Accustomed as the continental jurists are to 
the pure Latin, in which their own codes are preserved, the 
very terms of a habeas corpus strike them with scarcely less 
disgust, than they did the Persian ambassador in London, 
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i: when told, that a supposed reluctant inmate of his harem was 

! to be emancipated by that ill named writ. 

But to return to the Code Napoleon, the downfal of the 
emperor was the signal for its disuse in the foreign depend- 
encies of France ; but in that country itself it was so strongly 
rooted, as to sustain itself. By a royal ordonnance, of July 
17th, 1816, it is declared, 








‘We are too well convinced of the evils of a fluctuating legisla- 
tion in a state, to think of a general revision of the five codes, 
which were in vigor in our kingdom, at the time that our constitu- 
tional charter was granted. We reserve to ourselves only to 
ey propose particular laws, in order to reform such things as admit im- 
ae! ligt provement ; or in which time and experience shall have discovered 
PEE imperfections. But although reforms of this kind can be the work 
a 7 only of time, and the fruit of long meditations, it is indispensable to 
LS ee suppress, from the present moment, those denominations, express- 
ty. ions, and formulas in the different codes, which are not in harmony 
in iy with the principles of our government, and which recall the recol- 
i iat lection of times and circumstances, of which we would efface even 
the recollection.’ 






















In consequence of this decree, the various names and titles 
belonging to the imperial government, were erased, and the 
Sit appropriate ones of the royal government, introduced in their 
Be | stead. At various subsequent periods, laws have been enacted, 











te i considerably modifying, or wholly changing, several important 
+ te provisions of the Code Napoleon. One of the most import- 
my) 4 ant provisions of that Code, which has been repealed, is that 
4 by which divorce was admitted. Serious modifications in 





the law of succession, are at the present time under consider- 
ation. 

It is next in order, to give some account of the works 
mentioned at the head of our article. The first is called 
yo ee the Code Civile, and is in ten volumes duodecimo, with an 
a nee eleventh of supplement. We cannot better convey an idea 
mae of the contents of this work, than by quoting the title entire ; 
{ e ‘Code Civile, followed by an exposition, on the part of 
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the Government speakers, of the grounds of each law; by 
reports made to the tribunate, in the name of the committee 
Be aE | of legislation ; by the opinions expressed in the course of the 
oy he discussion ; by the discourses pronounced before the legis- 
ee) lative body by the speakers of the tribunate; and by an 
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analytical table and. index of the contents, both of the Code 
and the discourses.’ 

By far the greater part of the volumes is filled with this 
subsidiary, explanatory, and, we ought to add, highly instruct- 
ive matter. We know not in what quarter, more can be 
learned of continental and general law; where a more ample 
collection of important facts, sound reasonings, ingenious. 
views, and powerful illustrations are to be found, than in the 
nine last volumes of the ten, of which this work, is composed. 
The Code itself, the legal system of the great French Em- 
pire, compiled out of the ‘ cartloads’ of their ancient; jurisprue 
dence ; and found, by a twenty years’ experience, adequate: 
to the purposes of the courts, in the populous kingdom where 
it is administered, is but one duodecimo volume. As this is 
undoubtedly the most important work of the kind, since. the 
Institutes of Justinian, and is probably not much known in 
this country ; we shall enter into a brief analysis of it. 

The whole Code is comprised in 2281 paragraphs, which 
are numbered, for the greater facility of reference, and which, 
to use a familiar but satisfactory comparison, are, upon: an 


average, about as long as the verses of the bible. The 


work is divided into three books; each book. into a certain 
number of titles ; and each title is comprised in one or more 
chapters. A. preliminary title, ‘on the publication, effects, 
and application of the law in general,’ precedes. the whole. 

The First Book is entitled ‘of Persons ;’ and, in eleven 
titles, treats, 1, of the enjoyment and privation of civil rights; 
2, of civil acts, such as the registry of births, marriages, and 
deaths; 3, of domicil; 4, of absentees ; 5, of marriages ; 
6, of divorce ; 7, of the relations of father and son; 8, of 
adoption and officious guardianship ; 9, of the paternal 
power; 10, of minority, guardianship, and emancipation ; 
Ll, of majority, of guardianship of persons of age, (inter- 
diction, ).and judicial counsel. 

The Secoyp Book is entitled: ‘of property and the differ- 
ent modifications. of ownership ;’ and, in. four. titles, treats, 
1, of the distinction of: property into real: and personal: 
(immeubles et meubles;) 2, of ownership; 3, of usufruct, 
of.use and habitation ; 4, of servitudes (easements. ) 

The Turrp Book is entitled ‘of the different modes. of: 


acquiring property ;’ and, in. twenty titles, treats, 1, of 
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successions; 2, of donations inter vivos and testaments ; 
3, of contracts, or conventional obligations in general ; 4, 
of engagements formed without a convention ; 5, of the con- 
tract of marriage, and the rights of the parties respective- 
ly; 6, of sale; 7, of exchange; 8, of the contract of let- 
ting to hire; 9, of partnership; 10, of loan; 11, deposit 
and sequestration ; 12, of contracts connected with chance ; 
(aleatoires, such as wagers, and life rents ;) 13, of power of 
attorney ; 14, of becoming security ; 15, of transactions ; 
16, of bodily duress in civil cases; 17, of furnishing se- 
curity; 18, of mortgages; 19, on taking and selling by 
execution ; 20, of prescriptions. 

Such are the general titles of the Code. Most of them 
being comprehended in several chapters, in which ‘the dif- 
ferent subdivisions are treated, of which the titles are sus- 
ceptible, it is plain that a full conception of the contents of 
the Code cannot be formed, without giving the topics of the 
several chapters. ‘This, however, would draw us into a de- 
tail, which our limits do not admit. 

We have already hinted, that the remaining nine volumes 
of the collection contain discourses on the subject of the 
various titles and provisions of the law, pronounced either 
by the orators of the government, or of the Tribunate, pend- 
ing the discussion of the laws. These discourses contain a 
history of the point of law in question, as it formerly stood in 
different parts of France, or reasonings in favor or against 
the new provision ; and the collection forms a most interest- 
ing repertory to the student of general jurisprudence. A 
very well contrived system of references, guides you, in the 
first volume, at every part of the Code, to those discourses 
in the subsequent volumes, where that part is explained or 
treated. The eleventh volume, or supplement, is devoted to 
a collection and abstract of all the laws passed since 1789, 
which are necessary to the understanding of the Code, or 
immediately connected with its provisions. It affords an im- 
pressive lesson of the use, which the peopLe would make of 
the sovereign power in Europe, were they entrusted with it, 
to find the first words of this collection, under date of August 
4, 1789. ‘The National Assembly entirely destroys the 
feudal regime,’ &c. 

The next work to be briefly described, is the ‘ Conference 
on the Cuil Code, with the private discussion of the Council 
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of State, and of the tribunate, before the final draught of 
each provision of law.’ This work is drawn up with great 
care, and in a manner to throw much light on the nature of 
the system, to whose illustration it is consecrated. It first 
presents each article in the Code, as it finally was adopted, 
printed in a more conspicuous type. Next follow the differ- 
ent forms and draughts of each article proposed and discussed 
in the Council of State, with the report of those discussions. 
To this succeed the observations made in the Section of 
Legislation of the Tribunate, on each article as proposed in 
the official conferences with the Council of State. In this 
manner, the history of each article, which was matter of de- 
bate, is recorded ; and ample means are afforded of ascertain- 
ing its precise sense, by comparing the different modifications 
through which it passed to its final form. We cannot better 
give an idea of the nature of this work, than by presenting 
our readers with a considerable extract from it. For this 
purpose, we select the first discussion, in the first volume, 
on the preliminary title ‘of the Publication of the Laws.’ 
Our limits will oblige us to abridge the remarks of some of 
the Counsellors. Those of Napoleon we shall present entire. 


PRELIMINARY TITLE. 


Of the Publication, of the Effects, and of the Application of 


the Laws in general. 


(Decreed the 14th of Ventose, year XI. Promulgated the 24th of 
the same month. ) 


ARTICLE FIRST. 


The laws are binding throughout the French territory, in 
virtue of the promulgation made of them by the First Consul. 

They shall be binding in every part of the Republic, from 
the moment that it is possible their promulgation should be 
known. 

The promulgation made by the First Consul shall be 
considered as known in the department, which contains the 
seat of government, one day after the promulgation, and in 
every other department after the same interval, with the ad- 
dition of as many days as there are ten myriameters of 
distance (about sixty miles) between the city, where the 
promulgation shall have been made, and the capital of the 
department. 
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DISCUSSION IN THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


First Draught. (Session of the 4th Thermidor, year IX.) 


‘The Laws shall be binding throughout the republic, fifteen 
days after the promulgation by the first Consul. 

‘This delay may, according to the exigence of the case, be 
modified by the law, which is the subject of publication.’ 

[The reporter of this first draught, whose name is not given, 
opens the discussion, with alleging the general advantages of 
having a fixed period from the publication of the law, after which 
it shall be considered as known throughout the state. His remarks 
are too long to be given. He is followed by Napoleon. | 

The First Consul remarks, that already the constitution sus- 
pends for ten days the promulgation of the law; to add filteen 
days more to this term, would be often to fail in the very object 
which the legislator has in view, particularly in the case of repress- 
ive laws, or others, whose execution does not admit delay. 

The Consul Cambacérés extends the same objection to the civil 
laws. There are those, which might be eluded in the space of 
time which would elapse, between the moment of their being 
decreed and that when they became binding. 

The C. Portalis replies, that as to repressive laws, the remedy of 
this difficulty is found in the article as reported, which admits of 
curtailing, in special cases, the general term of delay. 

As to the difficulty in regard to civil laws, it must exist under 
any arrangement. 

The First Consul says, that the section proposing the article, 
seems to lose sight of its own principles, when, contrary to the 
provisions of the Roman law, and the unanimous opinion of the 
Jurists, who have been consulted, it holds that the law is not bind- 
ing as soon as it is known. 

The C. Boulay objects, that the case is the same under the 
existing system, since the law does not become binding but from 
the day, when the despatch of it has been entered on the Register 
of the Department. 

The C. Rederer says, that the solution of this question is to 
be sought in the Constitution, which provides, article 41, that 
promulgation shall be made by the First Consul. The word 
promulgation intends publication. It is then the First Consul 
alone who publishes. The registering is not necessary to the 

romulgation, which belonging solely to the First Consul, cannot 
be shared by a Prefect of Department. The registering by the 
Prefect, is a mere act of record, which is not designed to make 
known the law. But this registering is not known the same day 
in the whole extent of the prefecture, any more than the promulga- 
tion of the First Consul is known the same day in all the Depart- 
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ments. What then is it necessary to add to the promulgation, in 
order to assure the law’s being known? An interval of time, in 
which the promulgation may be presumed to come to the knowledge 
of the citizens. ‘This is the course followed in England and Ame- 
rica. Nevertheless, as it would be ridiculous to establish a tarif of 
distances, a general reference could be had to them, and it might 
be provided that ignorance of the law should not be pleaded at the 
seat of government, on the day of promulgation, nor in other 
places after an interval of five days for every seventyfive miles. 

[The C. Tronchet spoke next, somewhat at length in defence 
of the draught as reported, proposing, however, to fix a differ- 
ent period, after which, the law should be binding on the colonies 
from that, which should be adopted for the mother country. ] 

The C. Boulay proposes to leave with the government the right 
of fixing the epoch, when the law shall become binding in each 
colony. 

The First Consul observes, that the laws may be declared 
binding in the colonies, from the day of their arrival. He asks 
4 why, in general, the laws should not be held binding, from the day 
4 they are presented at a session of the courts, by the officer of the 
government. 

The C. Rederer observes, that this would be to revive the old 
form of registration. 

The First Consul persists in thinking, that it would be derogatory 
to the majesty of the national will, not to render the laws oblig- 
atory, till twentyfive days after they are known. 

The C. Boulay szys, that if the law became binding only from 
the time when it was presented by the officer of the govern- 
ment, it would be in the power of that functionary to retard its 
execution. 

T Minister of Justice supports the last suggestion of Napo- 
leon. 

‘The C. Cambacérés remarks, that the inconveniences thought 
to be incident to the present mode of publishing the laws, had not, 
in fact, arisen. The only question, which has been started, 
is, whether the courts are bound to decide according to a law, 
before having received it. ‘The change proposed in the existing 
mode of publication is, therefore, without ground. Why deprive 
the person, who lives in a department where the law is known, 
of the right of using it ? 

The C. Regnier thinks, that the French being equal in their 
rights, they ought all to be subjected at the same moment, to the 
empire of the law, whether it be rigorous or favorable. 

The First Consul observes, that the principle of equality of 
rights is respected, if all the French are equally bound by the law, 
from the moment that it reaches their place of habitation. 
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bre C. Emery, Berlier, and Tronchet, discuss these prin- 
ciples at considerable length. We pass over these remarks, as 
not particularly interesting. | 

The First Consul maintains, that the plan reported by thie 
Section, would embarrass the execution of the law. It would be 
constantly necessary to debate upon the time when the law should 
become binding ; the general period would be preserved, only in 
leading laws of a civil nature, and would be disregarded as to all 
others. There are few laws, whose execution ought to be delayed 
twentyfive days ; and when the case is very urgent, the govern- 
ment ought to be able to accelerate the execution of the law, by 
despatching extraordinary couriers. 

[ The Minister of Justice, and the C. Portalis, adopt and oppose 
respectively, the sentiments of the First Consul. ] 

The First Consul proposes to regard the capital of each Depart- 
ment as the central point, from which the law ought to be publish- 
ed ; and to fix the delay at the rate of a day tor fifty miles, 
reckoning from the city where the law is promulgated. Neverthe- 
less, as the presumption of notoriety recognises the principle, that, 
where the law.is known, it is binding, the government, in urgent 
cases, might abridge the delay, by despatching extraordinary 
couriers with the law. 

The C. Bigot Preameneu, thinks an actual (materielle) publication 
can alone give the government assurance, that it has fuldlled the 
duty of making known the law. How else could the Court of Cas- 
sation reverse judgments contrary to a law, if it be uncertain 
whether said law were known to the court whose judgment is 
reversed P 

The First Consul puts to vote the question, whether the laws 
shall not be binding, till after a general delay. He invites the 
Citizens, Reporters of the Code, to vote with the Counsellors of 
State. 

The Council rejects the proposition of establishing a uniform 
and general delay in the execution of the laws. 


Second Draught. (Session of the 14th Thermidor,* year XI.) 


‘ The laws shall be binding throughout the continental territory 
of the Republic, reckoning from their promulgation by the First 
Consul. 

‘In the jurisdiction of the Court of 
days. 

‘In the jurisdiction of after a delay of . 
The C. Defermon observes, that it would be more simple to reg- 
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ulate the delay by distances of twentyfive leagues. 


* This second discussion, it appears from the dates, followed ten days after 


the first. 
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The Minister of Justice approves the first part of the article, 
but rejects the specification of each jurisdiction, as too detailed for 
a law. 

The First Consul says the law might be declared binding at the 
seat of government, cn the day of promulgation ; and in the other 
departments, after a delay calculated at the rate of an hour per 
league, assuming the chief city as the point of distance, so that 
when the law shall be known there, it shall be reputed to be 
known throughout the department. This mode of publication, 
would have the advantage of being independent of all territorial 
divisions. It would not be necessary to modify it, in case of any 
change in the existing divisions. 

The estimation of the distances should be fixed by an order. 
This measure would put it in the power of the government to 
modify the arrangement of the distances, whenever natural obsta- 
cles, such as the overflowing of a river, the fall of a bridge, or 
other like causes should interrupt the ordinary communications. 

The C. Tronchet objects, that there are chief towns of depart- 
ments so near Paris, that the law would become binding in 
them, two hours after the promulgation, that is, in a space of time 
evidently too short for the law to be known throughout the depart- 
ment. ‘To escape this inconvenience, the Citizen Tronchet pro- 
poses to fix, at the beginning, a uniform and unvariable delay 
of ten days, and then to add a second delay, calculated upon the 
distances. 

The First Consul says, that the uniform delay might be fixed at 
twentyfour hours. 

The C. Maleville considers the draught of the section as per- 
plexed. He proposes to amend it as follows. 

‘ After the laws shall have been promulgated, they shall become 
binding in the following periods of time :’ 

The C. Lacuée wishes, that the article should make provision 
for the publication of the laws, in the departments not continental. 

The First Consul says, that this point should be referred to.the 
order, which the government may be authorised to make on the 
subject. 

The Article of the Section is rejected. The First Consul directs 
the Section to prepare a new article, according to the amendments 
proposed. 

Third draught. (Session of the 4th* Fruct. Year TX.) 


‘ The laws shall be binding throughout the French territory, in 
virtue of the promulgation made of them by the First Consul. 

‘They shall be binding in every part of the Republic, from the 
moment that it is possible their promulgation should be known, 





* Twenty days after the last session. 
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‘ The promulgation made by the First Consul shall be considered 
as known throughout the jurisdiction of the appellate court of Paris, 
twentyfour hours after’ its date; and throughout the jurisdiction of 
each of the other tribunals, after the expiration of the same interval, 
with the addition of as many hours as there are myriameters between 
Paris and the cities respectively, where these courts meet.’ 

The C. Fourcroy observes on this article, that the delay of an 
hour per myriameter is evidently too little for the continent, and 
wholly out of the question for the colonies. 

The C. Regnaud, (de St Jean d’Angely,) proposes to extend 
the delay to two hours, the myriameter being about twice the old 
league. 

{This discussion is prolonged for some time, but it would appear 
that the First Consul was not present, the questions being put by 
Cambacérés.—The article, with further amendments on the last 
stated draught, was reported to the tribunate for their observations, 
which resulted in its final adoption, as given at the head of this 
extract. | 


We have made this long and possibly dull extract because, 
without such an extract, it is impossible to form an accurate 
idea of the agency of Bonaparte in the preparation of the 
Code. Our readers have now only to consider, that the de- 
bate we have quoted is not a holiday performance, but that 
an entire code of law was discussed in his presence, and with 
as much participation in the debate ; and they will then have 
an idea of the astonishing versatility of his powers.—The 
Conference consists of eight volumes. 

The next work to be briefly described is the Code de Pro- 
eedure Civile, in two volumes ; the first of which contains the 
mode of proceeding before all the tribunals, from that of a 
justice of peace up to the highest court of appeal. The 
second volume contains the reports and statements of the 
various counsellors of state and tribunes, of the reasons and 
motives of the several legal provisions relative to the forms 
of process. In the first volume are some long decrees of the 
Emperor, reorganising the Council of State, which throw much 
light on this, the most complicated and important department 
of the system of the French government. The Council con- 
tinued during the reign of Napoleon to undergo modifications ; 
and under the royal government also has experienced some 
‘changes. It is not easy for a foreigner to comprehend, in all 
their extent, the details of the organisation and jurisdiction of 
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the Council of State. A chapter of sixty closely printed octavo 
pages is devoted to the subject, in a convenient work, which 
we shall presently mention more particularly, Les Cing Codes 
avec Notes et traités, par J. B. Swrey, Paris, 1819. 

The Code Pénal, or code of criminal law, which we next 
mention, is not unknown to the American public. An entire 
translation of it, by a very accomplished scholar and jurist, 
Mr Duponceau, was inserted in the Appendix to the Ameri- 
can Review, vol. ii. for 1811. A translation of it was also 
commenced in the United States Law Journal for January 
1823. A brief analysis will therefore suffice. 

The Criminal Code is contained in four books. Boox 
First treats of ‘ punishments in criminal and correctional 
cases, and of their effects.’ The object of this book is simply 
to ascertain and describe the nature and effects of the various 
sorts of punishments. Punishments are of four kinds, accord- 
ing to this Code; Ist, those which are corporal and igno- 
minious, viz. death, hard labor for life, transportation, hard 
labor for a limited time, and imprisonment. Branding and 
confiscation of property may be inflicted, together with cor- 
poral punishment, in cases determined by law; 2d, those 
which are ignorninious, viz. the pillory, banishment, depriva- 
tion of the rights of citizenship; 3d, correctional punish- 
ments, viz. confinement for a limited time in a house of 
correction, deprivation for a limited time of certain rights of 
citizenship, or of civil or family rights, fines; 4th, punish- 
ments inflicted by the police, viz. small fines, imprisonment 
from one to five days, and the confiscation of certain objects 
seized. 

Boox Seconp treats the subject of ‘ persons punishable, 
excusable, or responsible for crimes or offences.’ 

Book Turrp treats ‘of crimes, offences, and of their 
punishments,’ under two general titles; Ist, that of crimes 
and offences against the commonwealth ; 2d, that of crimes 
and offences against individuals. This is, of course, the most 
important book, containing the substance of the criminal law 
of the country. Many of its provisions coincide with those 
of a criminal code, which was adopted in the year 1791. 
The punishment of death is always inflicted by the guillotine. 
No mutilation takes place, but in case of parricide; in the 
punishment of which the right hand is cut off, immediately 
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before decapitation. Forgery is punished by imprisonment 


for a term of years. 
The second volume, of which the collection called the 


penal code consists, contains various reports and discourses 


illustrative of the grounds and reasons of the laws. ‘The 
most ample indices facilitate the reference to every matter 
treated in this code. 

Intimately connected with this work, and enacted before it, 
is the Code d’Instruction Criminelle, or code regulating the 
mode of procedure in all criminal cases. An ample notice 
of this work is contained in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xvii. 
p. 88. A minute account of the mode of constituting a jury, 
of presenting a cause to them, and receiving a verdict from 
them, is contained in this article. We may add, however, 
to the account in the Edinburgh Review, a word respecting 
the unanimity of juries, and the manner in which their verdict 
is adopted by the court. | 

If the jury be equally divided their verdict is, not guilty. 
If the prisoner is found guilty of the principal fact, by a bare 
majority of the jury, the judges shall deliberate on the ques- 
tion ; and if the opinion of the minority of the jurors is adopt- 
ed by the majority of the judges, in such a way that on com- 
bining their voices, the number shall exceed that of the voices 
of the majority of the jurors combined with those of the mi- 
nority of the judges, then the prisoner shall be declared not 
guilty. If, besides this case, the judges are unanimously 
dissatisfied with the verdict, they may order a new trial by 
another jury. 

The Code de Commerce is the last of the five codes. An 
entire translation of it, with very valuable explanatory notes, 
is also to be found in the American Review, vol. il. 1811, 
and is sufficiently commended in the name of the translator 
and annotator, Mr Duponceau. 

The Code of Commerce is comprised in four books, with 
a supplement. The First Book, under eight titles, treats 
the subject of coinmerce in general. The sEconD BooK 
treats marine law, shipping, insurance, &c. The THIRD 
BOOK treats of failures and bankruptcies, of which the latter, 


by the usage of the French language, are understood to be 


fraudulent. ‘This branch of law is contained in one hundred 
and seventyeight articles or versets. Several highly valuable 
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essays or discourses of the government lawyers and counsel- 
lors of state, relative, among other subjects, to the laws of 
failure and bankruptcy, may be found in the second volume 
of the Code de Commerce. The supplement to the code 
contains, among other matters, a law fixing the rate of interest, 
with a discourse upon this point by the Counsellor Jaubert. 

Such is the enumeration of the five codes, and such a 
brief account of them, and the works illustrative of them, 
named at the head of our article. We ought not, however, 
to pass without notice the edition of M. Sirey, which com- 
prehends them all in one volume, together with an ample 
collection of principles from adjudged cases. 

We had intended to make a few remarks on the French 
Code, as an object of imitation for this country, but the 
subject of Codification is much too extensive and important 
to be treated in a few pages. It is a subject, which has 
lately engaged, and still engages, a good deal of attention in 
other countries, as well asin our own. A classical work was 
written, a few years since, by Professor Savigny, of Berlin, 
esteemed one of the first civilians in Germany, entitled, On 
the Vocation of this Age to make Codes of Law. This 
celebrated author is decidedly opposed to the compilation of 
a Code fur Germany, and in this opinion he is followed by 
Mr Hugo, of Gottingen, and in general by the civilians of the 
school, of which Messrs Savigny and Hugo are considered as 
the heads. Some of the grounds, on which lawyers of 
England and America oppose a Code, are of course inappli- 
cable to the question as discussed in Germany; and the 
extraordinary superiority, which the continental jurists claim 
for their law, as resting on a definite written base, like the 
Corpus Juris, over what they consider the vagueness and 
uncertainty of the common law, seems inconsistent with the 
zeal, with which the same jurists now oppose the preparation 
of a new Code. 

The expediency of Codifying (for the ill sounding term is 
of convenient use) in England and America, is unquestion- 
ably one, on which opinions are divided ; not only a question, 
like Sir Roger de Coverley’s, where much may be said on 
both sides ; but a question on which different opinions would 
be entertained, after it was reduced to its simplest and most 
abstract statement. We are inclined, however, to think that 
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it is nevertheless a question, on which men would think 
much more nearly alike than they now do, if they would 
begin by understanding each other precisely, as to the terms 
of the controversy ; the proposed nature of the work, of 
which the expediency is discussed, and the sort of advantage 
to be expected from it. The thing Codification is certainly 
as old as Moses; the word has grown into use, we believe 
has been coined, within a few years, in the progress of the 
lucubrations of an individual, whose reputation and character 
we consider too enigmatical to be rashly pronounced upon. 
We mean of course, Mr Bentham. This gentleman, in the 
course of his life, has proposed to write Codes of Law for 
Russia, for each of the United States, and very lately for 
Greece. If the question then to be settled is, whether it is 
expedient that the governors of the states should accept the 
roposals, which some time ago were made to them individu- 
ally by Mr Bentham, to codify their law, we suppose the 
question would be settled with equal promptitude and una- 
nimity. But when the question is thus stated, it is plain that 
it is a question not as to the expediency of codifying, but as 
to the mode of doing it, and the probability, that it would be 
well done for us by a visionary foreign philosopher, as much 
distinguished, at least, for his zeal in party politics, as for his 
learning in jurisprudence. If the question, on the other hand, 
be, whether it were not to be wished that Lord Bacon had 
accomplished the digest of the law, which he proposed ; 
whether it were not desirable that Sir Edward Coke’s works 
were, in reality, what Blackstone says ‘he is pleased to call 
them, though they have little warrant to the title,’ Institutes of 
Law ; or if the question be, whether a valuable service were 
rendered to the Roman law, by the Institutes and Digest of 
Justinian, and issue were joined on these points, though the 
question is still more or less personal and local, as to the 
mode and occasion, yet we apprehend the answers would be t 
different from those, which would be made to Mr Bentham’s 
proposal. ‘There is probably no man, who has ever studied 
Lord Coke’s four books of Institutes, that has not uttered or 
conceived the wish, that this most learned jurist had, with 
logical severity, followed the plan, which that name would 
seem to indicate. 
So with regard to the advantages, which would result from 
a code, a little previous candid explanation would no doubt 
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go far, to reconcile judgments seemingly oppesed to each 
other. It is sometimes intimated, that the friends of codifica- 
tion expect to destroy litigation, by making the law, on all 
points, so clear that no question could possibly arise. We 
know not what Mr Bentham, or M. Dumont, the great organ 
of his communications, expects to effect, but if this were the 
proposed and expected advantage to result from Codification, 
it would certainly be a work to be left to the jurists of La- 
puta. The least experience, the least reflection is sufficient 
to convince any one, that litigation does not, in a majority of 
cases, grow out of the uncertainty of the law. It is much 
more frequently occasioned, no doubt, by the uncertainty of 
the application of undoubted rules of law to complicated and 
unexpected trains of fact and circumstances. But human 
passion and human interest are the great sources of litigation, 
from which it must always flow, apart from the greater or 
Jess uncertainty of the law or the facts. Sir Edward Coke, 
we believe, says, that not more than two points of law were 
called in question, during his practice in the Courts. Many 
thousands. of lawsuits were no doubt prosecuted im this 
period. 

If then codifying is not to destroy litigation ; what good is 
it to do, or is it expected to do? As we are not now discuss- 
ing the subject itself, we shall not, of course, undertake to 
answer this question in any detail. We would only say, that 
the good effects of codifying would be precisely the same in 
kind, and differing in degree according to circumstances, 
with those of every other process, undertaking, or work to 
facilitate the study and practice of the law. If the day be- 
fore Sir William Blackstone sent his Commentaries to the 
press, the question had been started, whether their publica- 
tion would destroy or diminish litigation, or more generally, 


whether it would do any good, the answers would probably - 


have been as various, as those now made to the question of 
codifying. We are told, that when the first copies of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries reached America, (whither, by the 
way, Mr Burke tells us, nearly half the early editions were 
sent,) James Otis, in possession of one of them, rushed into 
open court, in the fulness of admiration, and declared, that if 
that book had been written earlier, it would have saved him 
years of labor. A code of law properly prepared, stating in 
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as plain a form as it can be stated, what the law of the land 
is, on every point, would produce, in a greater or less de- 
gree, the same saving of time, which James Otis ascribed to 
the publication of the Commentaries. To that small portion 
of litigation, which arises from an uncertainty on the part of 
clients as to what the law is, it might gradually be expected 
to afford a remedy. It would also go far to enable persons, 
not lawyers, to acquire a liberal knowledge of the law of the 
land. Fortescue more than three centuries ago said, that 
this could be done in a year, without the neglect of other 
employments, It must, however, be a very superficial know- 
ledge, that could be obtained on those terms. 

A code of law may be conceived of in two forms; that of 
a work, like those of Justinian or Napoleon, an authoritative 
body of law, enacted by the legislative power of the state ; 
or that of a mere learned production of a private jurist, as 
the work for instance of Domat. ‘The questions of expe- 
diency would receive different answers, no doubt, according 
as one or the other species of code was projected. The 
severest friend of the system as it is, would probably wel- 
come the appearance of a work, in which every rule, maxim, 
and injunction of English or American law should be pro- 
pounded in natural order, and in the simplest form, by a 
jurist like Coke or Mansfield. What good the work would 
do, would depend on the use it was put to, and the hands 
into which it fell, To one man it would be invaluable, to 
another worthless. Some it would assist and some it might 
mislead. But all this may be said of every other book ever 
written, on the law, or on any other subject. We may add, that 
approaches to a work of this kind have been frequently made 
and with entire success. Every elementary treatise on a title 
of law partakes of the nature of such a work, and some at- 
tempts at this private codifying of the common law, in the 
strictest form, have also been made. 

But the more common understanding of a code of law is, 
that of a body of law compiled and enacted by the legislative 
power, like the Code Napoleon. Would this be useful? 
This is the great question, on which we do not mean to 
enter. We think ourselves, knowing that our opinion, as 
such, carries no weight with it on the point, that it would be 
highly useful. We see no reason why a work, which we 
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have supposed would be of universally admitted utility, as a 
private enterprise, would diminish in utility, m consequence 
of being drawn up with the greater deliberation and so- 
lemnity, necessary to a legislative ordinance. ‘The work of 
course would be prepared by the ablest lawyers and judges 
of the day, who are authorised on every point to decide 
. what the law is; and would receive the sanction of the legis- 
4 lative body, which is authorised on any point to declare what 
the law ought to be, within the limits of the Constitution. 
Moreover, approaches have been made even in England and 
America to codifying, in this sense; and further approaches 
are daily making. Every consolidated act is of the nature 
of a chapter of a code. ‘Two such chapters in the code of 
the United States have passed the House of Representatives 
the last winter; one merely administrative, the other in the 
2 highest walks of penal jurisprudence. We allude to the 
q Post Office bill, and to Mr Webster’s law against certain 
crimes and misdemeanors. Every bankrupt act is an im- 
portant section of a code. Lord Ellenborough’s Statute, 
43 Geo. III. c. 58, was such a section, and scarcely a ses- 
sion of Parliament or of Congress passes without one. The 
work, therefore, is constantly doing in part, and irregularly ° 
Why not do it in the form of an entire perfect system? But 
it is idle to make remarks on a subject, which volumes would 


not exhaust, and we therefore drop it. 


Joriphe Ll17. 





Art. VIII.—1. 4n Oration pronounced at Cambridge, be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society, August 27, 1824. 
By Epwarp Everett. Published by Request. 8vo. pp. 
67. Boston. 

2. 4n Oration delivered at Plymouth, December 22, 1824, 
| By Epwarp Everett, Boston. 8vo. pp. 73. Cummings, 
Hilliard and Co. | 
q As the occasion on which the first of these orations was 
pronounced, in presence of the Nation’s Guest, and before 


an assemblage of eminent persons from all parts of the Union, 
was one of rare occurrence and deep interest, so the subject 
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chosen by the orator was well calculated to suit the dignity 
of the occasion, and to command the attention of his hearers 
and of the public. This subject was, ‘ The peculiar motives 
to intellectual exertion in America.’ A topic so comprehen- 
sive, and touching so closely the political condition, the in- 
stitutions, and prospects of our country, could hardly fail to 

open a rich field for inquiry and discussion, for i ingenious ar- 
gument, plausible conjecture, and eloquent illustration. The 
author’s method, and the ability and success with which he 
has accomplished the task he set himself, will appear as we 
proceed. 

Hume long ago attempted to demonstrate, that it was not 
possible for the arts and sciences, or those acquisitions, which 
constitute the refinement of intellect and manners, to take 
their rise under any other than a free government. He lays 
it down as an axiom, that in a community there must be 
laws before the desire of knowledge ; for laws give security, 
this prompts to curiosity, and hence inquiry, which is the 
prelude to knowledge. An absolute despotism is in its na- 
ture without laws; the will of the sovereign is supreme, and 
as no rules exist from which the people - can anticipate the 
mode, in which his judgment or caprice will induce him to 
decide and act, it follows that no sense of security, no settled 
confidence in the governing power remains. ‘The case will 
not be altered, into whatever number of departments a de- 
spotic government may be divided. The head may delegate 
a portion of his authority to subordinate governors, but each 
of these, having no laws to guide him, will be a despot, and 
the security of the people will be in the same state of jeo-~ 
pardy, as if there were no such division of power. ‘The 
moment you establish laws, you weaken the despotism, and 
give the people some influence in their own government. 
These laws will be binding on the rulers and the ruled, form- 
ing a known system, and thus far giving security. If they are 
oppressive, the people can take measures to lighten the bur- 
den, by making it expedient for the governing power to 
adopt modifications and improvements. Such was the pro- 
cess in Rome, when the authority of the consuls was absolute, 
and they decided all causes without any other statutes than 
their own opinions. ‘The people grew impatient, the de- 
cemvirs were chosen, and the laws of the twelve tables pro- 
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mulgated, which became gradually enlarged and formed into 
a system, that answered all the purposes of a government 
essentially free. It is, moreover, impossible for the arts and 
sciences to take root in a despotism, because, till they have 
gained some degree of ascendency, the monarch himself must 
be unenlightened, and ignorant of the modes of establishing 
forms of government suited to embrace the complicated 
operation of laws, and the machinery necessary for preserv- 
ing a balance among the various subordinate departments. 

Now, whether this argument of Hume may not be a 
little too specious, to be set down as a practical axiom in 
politics, we shall not decide. The theory appears sufficiently 
sound, and is probably borne out by facts as far as history 
records them ; but when we go back so remotely into the ages 
that have been, and search for the origin of governments, and 
the first dawnings of the arts and sciences, we grope in a 
darkness too profound to enable us to fortify our discover- 
ies by any substantial historical testimony. As all govern- 
ments must have originated in the consent of the people, it is 
hardly probable that any forms have long subsisted wholly 
independent of law, or so despotic as not to afford security 
enough to give the mind leisure to become enamored of 
knowledge, and freedom to pursue it within certain limits. 
Nor could there have been occasion forcibly to narrow these 
limits; the progress of acquirement must have been gradual, 
and rarely so rapid as to alarm the jealousy of despotism. 
Hence knowledge and laws sprang up together, and the 
question, as to which took the lead in the primitive forms of 
government, if it be not idle to ask it, will hardly be an- 
swered with the present imperfect light, which the world has 
on the subject. 

Nor indeed is it of much consequence now, at what time, 
or under what kind of government, the human mind began 
first to put forth its strength. In the present state of political 
advancement, it is mainly important to know the tendency of 
different forms, as it has been tested by experiment, and is 
now developing itself in the various systems, old and new, of 
civilised nations. Every day opens some untried point of 
observation, and if future legislators shall have the wisdom 
to remedy the errors, which, aided by the experience of the 
past and the enlightened influence of the age, they have the 
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i sagacity to detect, we may safely conclude, that the develop- 
i ment of wise political principles, and all the means for at- 
taining the desirable ends of government, will advance with 
i as sure and quick a step, as the discoveries in physical and 
‘ moral nature, or improvements in the arts and sciences. But 
I this state of things necessarily supposes freedom, the same 
' freedom to investigate the laws, by which men are held to- 
gether in society, as those which regulate the heavenly orbs 
in their motions, or the affinities of simple or compound 
bodies. Ifthe mathematician may carry his analysis beyond 
the depths of former knowledge, and discover new theorems 
to clear up the mysteries of the planetary motions, if the 
chemist may bring new minerals and gases to light, and 
place them among the elements of his science, let the states- 
man have the same liberty, let him explore the science of 
government and the principles of human action, and where 
he makes a discovery, let it be established as a new point 
gained. ‘The boundaries of philosophy and reason, of enter- 
prise and intelligence, will thus be enlarged, and these will 
work together in demolishing the barriers to political im- 
provement, reared by the ignorance of former ages, and too 
Jong upheld by superstition, interest, and the tyranny of cus- 
tom. 

The history of the last half century has clearly shown the 
tendency of opinion on this subject. Where an opportunity 
has occurred for changing old forms, or establishing new 
ones, free institutions have been the basis on which men 
have struggled to build up their political fortunes. The busi- 
ness of making kings, creating nobles, and bowing before 
crowned heads, has no longer any favor in the eyes of those, 
who are seeking to organise such a system of government, as 
will secure their political rights and social happiness. And 
the experiment of free institutions has been tried with so 
much success, and is now going on with so encouraging a 
promise throughout this whole western continent, that it 
would already be an idle dream to anticipate the day, when 
a retrograde movement shall begin, or when the progress of 4 
intelligence, liberty, and just political principles, will not be ] 
as sure and constant, as that of time itself. ‘To investigate 
the influence, which these free institutions are likely to have 
on the condition of the millions and. millions of human beings, 
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destined to be brought under their control, is an employment 
of the most interesting nature. Professor Everett pursues the 
inquiry with particular relation to our own country, but his 
discussion admits of a general application, and may be 
considered as having a bearing not less strong on all free 
sovernments. 

To a citizen of the United States it is in the highest de 
gree amusing, to observe the speculations into which our 
brethren, on the other side of the water, allow themselves to 
be drawn, when they touch on the politics of America. Six- 
teen years only have passed away, since the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, professing a kindly interest in our affairs, lamented, 
in terms truly bewailing, the self destroying tendency of what 
they were pleased to consider oer ill contrived and disjointed 
political fabric, and ventured most lugubrious predictions of 
its premature dissolution. ‘They were constrained to call it 
an ‘absurdity,’ and, bemoaning its inherent aptness to ‘ dis- 
memberment and ruin,’ they, in a very solemn manner, ad- 
vised the ‘ American reformers, to think of gradually dissolv- 
ing their state governments, and really incorporating them- 
selves into one people, and one name.’ In time of peace 
they thought it might be possible to keep the government to- 
gether, but war they assured us ‘ would give a tremendous 
shock,’ and ‘ the whole frame of the constitution would be in 
danger of falling to pieces.’ A pitiable prospect truly ! And 
how have these ominous predictions been verified ? We have 
gone on gathering strength every day, new states have been 
taken into the Union, our numbers have increased with a 
rapidity unexampled, and the most sanguine patriot of the 
revolution, in the brightest visions of his country’s rising 
glory, could never have anticipated a success so decided, or 
a prosperity so unchecked, as this whole nation has enjoyed 
up to the present moment. We have had a war, under cir- 
cumstances of high party excitement and peculiar disadvan- 
tages, but no shock has been felt, nor have the pillars of 
government been moved in the slightest degree. So far 
from shaking the frame of the constitution, this war con- 
tributed, more than anything else has done, to test its stability, 
and consolidate its parts; the public mind was brought to act 
in a common cause; a national feeling was kindled, and 
local partialities were swallowed up in the greater interests 
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of the whole. The burden of expense was cheerfully borne; 
and, in short, the entire history of the government of the 
United States has proved the apprehensions of its ill informed 
friends abroad, and the eager prophecies of its enemies, to 
have been equally without foundation. 

The Edinburgh Reviewers have always been unlucky 
prophets; the Cumaean Sibyl was not more oracular than 
were these gentlemen im the first years of their labors; they 
brought not only Great Britain, but Bonaparte and all Eu- 
rope, within the field of their vision; they cast broad horo~ 
scopes for detecting the secret destinies that awaited the 
nations, and revealed their discoveries with due condescen- 
sion and solemnity. It is no wonder, therefore, that sixteen 
years ago these political seers should <urn the eye of foresight 
on America, and be as much deceived as in cases of greater 
moment nearer home. They have at length closed their 
book of oracles, and begin to search for knowledge like the 
rest of the world, in the lessons of experience, the wisdom 
of caution, and the plain facts of history. 

But what shall we say of the present Poet Laureate of 
England? He continues to dream dreams and see sights, to 
indite ominous presages, and scatter his portentous fore- 
bodings about America, with as much pertinacity as ever, and 
with as much apparent ignorance of the principles of our 
government, and the organisation of our society. A twelve- 
month has but just elapsed, since this sagacious politician 
suggested several important changes in our constitution, with- 
out which he is convinced the whole system of American 
republics must come to a speedy end, and the people be left 
in a deplorable state of mental and moral degradation. And 
what do our readers imagine these reforms to be, which are 
to save our republican institutions from perils so threatening ? 
No other, indeed, than a gradation of ranks, hereditary titles 
and wealth, anda church establishment! These are the salu- 
tary appendages, that Mr Southey in his wisdom recommends, 
as the necessary safeguards to our liberty, rights, morals, and 
religion, which he says are fast decaying, and fears will soon 
be extinct. His modesty, it may be presumed, prevented 
his adding one thing more as requisite to the good govern- 
ment, virtue, and happiness of these United States, and that 
is, a Poet Laureate. 
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But it is time for us to return to Mr Everett’s Oration. 


‘ The first motive to peculiar intellectual exertion, to which 


the orator alludes, is found in the ‘ new form of civil society, 
which has here been devised and established.’ This view of 
the subject is of great importance, and exhibits the United 
States under circumstances totally different from those, which 
have prevailed in any other age or country. Society here 
stands on a basis, and wears forms wholly new, and, as a 
matter of course, results of some sort are to be expected, 

such as have not been produced by former experiments. 


J 6 In ancient and modern history theré is no example, before our 


own, of a purely elective and representative system. It is there- 
fore, on an entirely novel plan, that, in this country, the whole 
direction and influence of affairs; all the trusts and honors of so- 
ciety ; the power of making, abrogating, and administering the 
laws ; the whole civil authority and sway, from the highest post in 
the government to the smallest village trust, are put directly into 
the market of merit. Whatsoever efficacy there is in high station 
and exalted honors, to call out and exercise the powers, “either by 
awakening the emulation of the aspirants [ ? ] or exciting the efforts 
of the incumbents, is here directly exerted on the largest mass of 
men, with the smallest possible deductions. Nothing is bestowed on 
the chance of birth, nothing depends on proximity to the fountain of 
honor, nothing is to be acquired by espousing hereditary family 
interests ; but whatever is desired must be sought in the way of a 
broad, fair, personal competition. It requires little argument to 
show, that such a system must most widely and most powerfully 
have the effect of appealing to whatever of energy the land con- 
tains ; of searching out, with magnetic instinct, in the remotest 
quarters, the latent ability of its children.’ pp. 12, 13. 


Another and a powerful motive for mental action in our poli- 
tical system, at which Professor Everett has but slightly hinted, 
is that, growing out of the peculiar nature of our confederacy. 
This is as completely novel, as any other feature in the sys- 
tem. It is strictly a confederacy of the people, as individuals 
composing one great nation, and at the same time forming 
distinct governments among themselves, each of which en- 


joys the rights and privileges of sovereignty, within certain 


defined limits. Our transatlantic critics call this a wheel 
within a wheel; so it is, but every movement is regular, har- 
monious, and uniform, without clashing or jarring. A con- 
federacy like this has never before existed. The Grecian 
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republics were bound together as states, but not as consti- 
tuting one people, not as forming a union in which every in- 
habitant of the several states had an equal interest. The 
Amphictyonic league was composed of two _ representa- 
tives from each city ; hence the people were not repre- 
sented in any due proportion; and it would seem to have 
been the chief business of the Amphictyons to superintend 
the religious concerns of Delphi, to provide for mutual resis- 
tance of a common enemy, and to settle such differences as 
arose between states. ‘The confederacy of the Netherlands 
was still more defective in its organisation, although it em- 
braced a wider sphere of legislation and control. The pro- 
vinces and some of the towns had elective governments of 
their own. Each might send as many representatives to the 
States General, as it chose, but when assembled they could 
collectively have only one vote in that body. ‘The resolu- 
tions of the States General in many cases could not be car- 
ried into effect, till approved by the provincial legislatures, 
and even here a unanimous vote was sometimes required. 
The authority of the Stadtholder, or president, was greater 
than that possessed by the heads of some monarchies. The 
principles of the Helvetic confederacy are not less compli- 
cated and imperfect. 

To the peculiar nature of our confederacy, therefore, we 
may look for the action of new motives on the mind and cha- 
racter. As several small states, united by the bond of com- 
mon interest, afford a barrier to the encroachment of power, 
so in like manner they present facilities for the progress of 
intellect. Such a union effectually breaks down the despot- 
ism of authority, which in all monarchical governments has 
assumed a pernicious sway over the mind, and has been the 
source of the superstitions, and false opinions, which have 
kept whole nations in a state of intellectual servitude for many 
ages. History exhibits curious examples of the influence of 
authority over a nation, founded in the opinions of a sove- 
reign ; and every one knows, that the tone of public senti- 
ment, ‘and too often of public morals, has been fixed by the 
fashion of a court. A remarkable instance now occurs to us 
in the case of witchcraft, in the reign of James the First. 
This prince early imbibed the notion of the agency of evil 
spirits, in controlling human affairs, and, before he came to 
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England, he had written his dialogues on Demonologte, in 
the Scottish dialect, and explained at large the practices of 
these spirits, and the manner in which they made compacts 
with witches. He also laid down rules for detecting witches, 
and urged the justice of their being punished. Soon after 
James was made king, his book was republished, and lauded 
by all, as Dr Jobnson said, ‘who desired either to gain pre- 
ferment or not to lose it.’ Nothing was so fashionable as to 
believe in witcheraft, and admire the king’s great wisdom 
and depth of knowledge in discovering such wonders of the 
invisible world. Evil spirits were seen daily, witches multi- 
plied, and the contagion spread to the parliament, by which, 
in the first year of James’s reign, a law was passed against 
the invocation of spirits, sorceries, charms, enchantments, and 
the punishment of death was denounced on all witches, who 
should be guilty of these practices. The law, it is well 
known, was frequently and for many years, put in execution. 
It was in the genuine spirit of the times, that Shakspeare 
brought his witches on the stage. And we doubt not, that 
all the absurdities and cruelties growing out of the delusions 
about witcheraft, both in Great Britain and New England, 
had their origin mainly in the diseased imagination of this 
Scottish prince, whose luck it was afterwards to be a king, 
and to become an object of servile flattery and imitation to 
his obsequious subjects. 

Besides the tendency of separate governments in small 
states to resist authority, and secure freedom of thought, this 
system contributes in the most direct manner to add incite- 
ments to emulation. A proof of this is seen in the ancient 
Grecian states; a spirit of rivalry sprang up among them, 
which brought out great minds to act with uncommon vigor 
for the honor of their native city, or. province, and which was 
exceedingly favorable to the growth of the arts and sciences ; 
whereas in China, a country of immense extent, and inhabit- 
ed by a people not less shrewd and sagacious than the Greeks, 
but ruled by an absolute monarch, scarcely a step has been 
taken in any branch of intellectual culture, from the beginning 
of its history down to the present hour. As the dominion of 
authority has been long and stern, popular opinion has run in 
the same smooth and undisturbed channel for thousands of 


years. 
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/ The motives to emulation, and the influence of example, 
are peculiarly strong in small states, united on the principles 
of our own, enjoying republican institutions, and all the pre- 
rogatives of liberty and independence. The wise laws 
adopted by one state will soon be understood and received 
by its neighbors, and thus the whole will profit by the i 
deliberations and experience of each. The spirit of enter- b 
prise and improvement, which shall be kindled in one body : 
of legislators, will extend to others. This has already be- 
come as true in practice as theory, and we are continually 
witnessing the influence of one state on another in promoting 
a modification and judicious revision of the laws, forming 
courts of justice on the best models, raising up and support- 
ing benevolent and literary institutions, providing for the 
relief of the poor and the comfort of the afflicted, and in i 
giving encouragement to all the arts of life and means of 7 
intercourse, which answer, to their fullest extent, the designs 
of the social compact. Here is abundance of motives to 
intellectual exertion, and no forms of government have ever 
been so well calculated as our own, to make them operative 
and successful. 

\ Again, the novel form of our confederacy presents us 

with other advantages, conspiring to produce the same effect. 

The powers of the national government reach to all our 

relations with foreign countries, to the formation of treaties, 

the regulation of commerce in all its branches, and whatever 
else may be considered as touching the mutual interests of 
great and distinct nations. ‘These powers also embrace our 
internal concerns, so far as to provide for national defence, 
the support of the national government, the execution of the 
laws of the Union, and an equitable commercial intercourse 
between the several states. Hence the state legislatures are 
relieved from the weightiest burdens of government, and left 
to give all their attention to the domestic and immediate 
interests of the people, whom they represent ; dnd here their 
powers are plenary. Each state, for instance, may pass’ such | 
laws, impose such taxes, and establish such regulations as it ; 
pleases, for the encouragement of education ; it can build up ' 
seminaries of learning of the higher order, endow colleges, 
institute primary schools in every neighborhood, reward 
discoveries in science, or skill in the arts, or successful 
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efforts in any literary enterprise. ‘From the very first settle- 
ment of America,’ says Mr Everett, ‘to the present day, the 
most prominent trait of our character has been to cherish 
and diffuse the means of education. The village school- 
house, and the village church, are the monuments, which 
the American people have erected to their freedom ; to read, 
and write, and think, are the licentious practices, which have 
characterised our democracy.’ Internal improvements of 
every sort, also, come under the cognisance of the state legis- 
latures. Within their respective territories they may intersect 
the whole country with canals, construct roads, build bridges, 
and grant corporate powers for all purposes of public utility. 
The same may be said of the encouragement of industry, 
agriculture, manufactures, useful inventions, and whatever 
pertains to the elegant or substantial arts of life. From 
these brief hints, it is obvious, that the nature of our con- 
federacy supplies new and efficient motives to intellectual 
exertion, both in quickening the powers of mind itself, and 
in drawing out all its resources to devise and execute the 
best schemes for every species of improvement, for social 
happiness, permanent freedom, and a wise government. 

The author replies very ingeniously to the common 
objection, that the effect of our institutions is to turn the 
talents of the country into the track of politics, and draw 
the sons of genius and ambition from the haunts of the 
Muses, to seek a more speedy eminence in the contests 
of the Forum. We accord but partially with his views 
on this subject. ‘To us nothing seems clearer, than that 
there must necessarily be a great consumption, and even 
waste of talents, in carrying on a government organised on 
strict republican principles, and subdivided into numerous 
independent states. A distinct body of legislators must be 
selected from the people in each state, whether large or 
small, and when you add to these the multitude of persons 
required to fill the other numerous offices, which the ma- 
chinery of a separate republic demands, you will find a very 
large amount of the intellect of the community absorbed in 
moving the wheels of government. ‘The question is not, as 
to the advantages of this system, its superior facilities for 
diffusing political intelligence, and securing wise laws and a 
just administration, for on this point there can be no doubt : 
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yet the fact of its taking up a much larger portion of the 

mental power of the state to keep it in operation, than in 
governments established on less liberal principles, will not be 

denied. Add to this the frequency of elections, and the 

ever recurring opportunities for successful competition, and 

add still further the exciting, the almost irresistible motive, : 
which impels aspiring minds into this political course, by fa 
reason of the certainty it holds out of a much more rapid i 
advancement, than could possibly be attained in any other . 
way ; take all these circumstances together, and you will 4 
have a combination of causes, which act with a strong and 
constant force, in beguiling the thoughts of the student from 
the less promising sphere of letters and science, to engage in 
the more active and more animating theatre of politics. 

Nor are we talking about things in the abstract ; whoever 
will look abroad, and run over in his mind the cases within 
his own observation, will at once perceive the harmony 
between theory and facts. Where are our men of letters? 
Some honorable, some illustrious examples there are, but . 
they are like the Oases in the African deserts, standing : 
alone, and scattered at long intervals, amidst the wide wastes 
of our literature. But politicians meet us at every corner ; 
they come upon us in clouds and armies, like the locusts 
over the green fields of Arabia; every town, every village, 
every hamlet has its phalanx of politicians; the annual 
elections are so many rencounters, in which not only the 
competitors for office, but multitudes, who would be competi- 
tors, and other multitudes, who look impatiently to the day 
when they may venture such a hope, are warmly engaged. q 
We breathe a political atmosphere, and our intellectual tone ; 
and temper must necessarily be affected, by this vital nourish- | 
ment of our social system. 

/\ We agree with Professor Everett, that ‘there is no ground 
' for ascribing the political tendency of the talent and activity 
of this country, to any imagined incompatibility of popular 
institutions with the profound cultivation of letters.’ That 
is to say, our popular system throws no positive obstacles in ¥ 
the way of hard students and great scholars, the devotees of 3 
science and enthusiasts in the arts ; it leaves them at liberty 4 
to pursue any favorite study, as far as their genius and 
industry will convey them ; neither the constitution nor the 
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laws oppose or discourage their progress. All this we grant, 
and at the same time are prepared to maintain the fact, that 
the tendency abovementioned .exists, and to refer it. to very 
simple and obvious causes in the nature of our system itself. 
We agree, moreover, with the author, that ‘ the first efforts 
of social men are of necessity political,’ and that ‘the ad- 
ministration of the government of a country is the first thing 
to be provided for.’ It does not follow, however, that an 
extraordinary portion of the talent of a country needs be put 
in requisition to execute the task of government, or that the 
halls of learning need be deserted to fill up the halls of 
legislation. In an enlightened community like ours, there 
are hundreds of men as well qualified to be governors or 
legislators, as the actual incumbents of office, and thousands 
who can make a good law, where there is one that can write 
a good poem, or a profound course of lectures in any depart- 
ment of literature or science ; and were it not for the current, 
which is continually hurrying the whole mass into the vortex 
of politics, this surplusage of talent might be employed to an 
infinitely greater profit to the country, in cultivating elegant 
: letters, the useful sciences, or any other branches of attain- 
q ment denominated intellectual, and which have a special tend- 
4 ency to improve the arts of life, and elevate the tone of soci- 
ety. It is a very just remark of Professor Everett, however, 
and encouraging as it is just, that the evil is a self correcting 
one. As our population increases, its emp'oyments will 
multiply, a taste and a demand for the results of literary 
labors will gradually gain upon us, ambition will find as 
ready rewards in this sphere as in politics, and the number 
of persons requisite for bearing up the weight of government 
will be proportionably smaller. 

Another topic discussed by the author, in his usually ani- 
mated and ingenious manner, is the probable effect, that 
our novel political organisation will have in modifying our 
literature. ‘This is a theme chiefly of speculation, in which 
no trusty guides are to be found, except as they are supplied 
by the examples of other ages and countries; and here the 
analogy between our condition and theirs is so slight, that 
nothing solid or satisfactory can be deduced from the parallel. 
With the unlimited freedom of thought and inquiry, which 
we enjoy, and the equally unrestrained liberty of promulga- 
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ting and enforcing opinion, no doubt can be entertained, that : 
new resources of mind will be brought out, new modes of ' 
intellectual communication devised, and that our literature 
will gradually assume an aspect and a character peculiar to 
itself, and bearing the impress of the circumstances under ‘ 
which it shall be developed and matured. But, in the lan- i 
guage of Professor Everett, ‘it is impossible to anticipate what E 
garments our native muses will weave for themselves;’ it is 4 
impossible to foretell the infinitely varied action of the mind : 
and imagination on all the materials in the wide compass of 
nature, when stimulated by motives whose influence has 
never before been felt, and adapted to new political forms, 
and new habitudes of social intercourse. No more can be 
said or foreseen, than that the features of our literature will 
be strongly marked by these characteristics, but to what de- a 
gree, or in what manner, time only can reveal. That the : 
best auspices are opening upon us, there is every encourage- q 
ment to believe. 

It has been objected to free governments, that they do not . 
afford suitable patronage to learning. In repelling this ob- q 
jection, the author takes a view of past times in the following E: 
language. 





‘ The greatest efforts of human genius have been made, where the 3 
nearest approach to free institutions has taken place. There shone 5 
not forth one ray of intellectual light, to cheer the long and gloomy 
ages of the Memphian and Babylonian despots. Not a historian, 
not an orator, not a poet is heard of in their annals. When you 
ask, what was achieved by the generations of thinking beings, the 
millions of men, whose natural genius was as bright as that of the 
Greeks, nay, who forestalled the Greeks in the first invention of 

“many of the arts, you are told that they built the pyramids of 
Memphis, the temples of Thebes, and the tower of Babylon, and 
carried Sesostris and Ninus upon their shoulders, from the West of 
Africa to the Indus. Mark the contrast in Greece. With the first 
emerging of that country into the light of political liberty, the 
poems of Homer appear. Some centuries of political misrule and 
literary darkness follow, and then the great constellation of their 
geniuses seems to rise at once. The stormy eloquence and the 
deep philosophy, the impassioned drama and the grave history, 
were all produced for the entertainment of that ‘ fierce democratie’ 
of Athens. Here then the genial influence of liberty on letters is 
strongly put to the test. Athens was certainly a free state; free 
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to licentiousness, free to madness. The rich were arbitrarily pil- 
laged to defray the expenses of the state, the great were banished 
to appease the envy of their rivals, the wise sacrificed to the fury 
of the populace. It was a state, in short, where liberty existed 
with most of the imperfections, which have led men to love and 
praise despotism. Still, however, it was for this lawless, merciless 
people, that the most chastised and accomplished literature, which 
the world has known, was produced. The philosophy of Plato 
was the attraction, which drew to a morning’s walk in the olive 
gardens of the academy, the young men of this factious city. 
Those tumultuous assemblies of Athens, the very same, which rose 
in their wrath, and to a man, and clamored for the blood of Pho- 
cion, required to be addressed, not in the cheap extemporaneous 
rant of modern demagogues, but in the elaborate and thrice re- 
peated orations of Demosthenes. No! the noble and elegant arts 
of Greece grew up in no Augustan age, enjoyed neither royal nor 
imperial patronage. Unknown before in the world, strangers on 
the Nile, and strangers on the Euphrates, they sprang at once into 
life in a region not unlike our own New England—iron bound, 
sterile, and free. The imperial astronomers of Chaldea went up 
almost to the stars in their observatories; but it was a Greek, who 
first foretold\an eclipse, and measured the year. The nations of 
the East invented the alphabet, but not a line has reached us of 
profane literature, in any of their languages ; and it is owing to 
the embalming power of Grecian genius, that the invention itself 
has been transmitted to the world. The Egyptian architects could 
erect structures, which after three thousand five hundred years are 
still standing, in their uncouth original majesty ; but it was only 
on the barren soil of Attica, that the beautiful columns of the Par- 
thenon and the Theseum could rest, which are standing also. 
With the decline of liberty in Greece, began the decline of all her 
letters and all her arts ; though her tumultuous democracies were 
succeeded by liberal and accomplished princes. Compare the 
literature of the Alexandrian with that of the Periclean age ; how 
cold, pedantic, and imitative! Compare, I will not say, the axes, 
the eggs, the altars, and the other frigid devices of the pensioned 
wits in the museum at Alexandria, but compare their best spirits 
with those of independent Greece ; Callimachus with Pindar, Ly- 
cophron with Sophocles, Aristophanes of Byzantium with Aristotle, 
and Apollonius the Rhodian with Homer.’ pp. 30—33. 


The inferences to be deduced from these statements, do 
not seem to us well sustained; the rhetoric is much more 
flowing and beautiful, than the logic is convincing. Whatever 
the argument may prove on the favorable side, it disproves 
nothing on the other; that is, supposing it to appear from 
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this examination, that free institutions have been remarkable 
for quickening the growth of intellect, the contrary does not 
appear, that less liberal governments have failed to do the 
same. ‘Take the position for granted, which we shall be the 
last to deny, that republics hold out infinitely higher motives 
to intellectual exertion, than any other system, yet our faith 
in this doctrine can be but little strengthened by the ex- 
amples either of the old or modern democracies. What was 
the literature of Rome in her republican days? Where are 
the orators, poets, philosophers, historians, of the Swiss can- 
tons, of Venice, of Genoa, of the United Provinces, and of 
other modern republics? A few native names adorn these 
countries, it is not denied, but they are hardly distinguished 
amidst the brighter blaze, which has burst forth from time to 
time in the surrounding monarchical governments. ‘The mas- 
ter spirits, that have taken the reins of the world into their 
hands, and ruled the empire of mind and sentiment with a 
dominion scarcely less than despotic, have all risen up in 
monarchies, and never breathed the air of genuine liberty. 

When we run back to the remote antiquity of the Chal- 
deans and Babylonians, we are launched on an ocean, which 
has no bounds. In that infancy of the human mind, we know 
not what was accomplished; the records of those times, if 
any existed, are swept away, and buried in the common 
wreck of human things, That the literature of a nation, be- 
fore a written language was known, should disappear in the 
same gulf of oblivion, that swallowed up the nation itself, is 
not surprising. ‘Tradition tells much of the intellectual pro- 
gress of the Chaldeans, and the name of Zoroaster has de- 
scended to this day with a renown, that attaches to few of 
any age or country. The book of Job, that brilliant display 
of inteilectual power, and of a lofty imagination, was written 
in the East before the age of Homer. China, even China, 
groaning under her iron despotism, has produced her philoso- 
pher, and one of the greatest, whom any country has ever 
produced. The wisdom of Confucius is still the guide to 
the opinions and conduct of millions of human beings, and it 
is probable that no one mind, which has been lighted up 
amidst the habitations of men, has sent abroad its influence 
to so great a number of other minds, as that of the great 
philosopher of China. 
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How much have we heard, too, of the mental advance- 
ment of the Hindoos, their numerous writings in theology, 
metaphysics, astronomy, grammar, music, their logicians, 
mathematicians, and poets. Sir William Jones, the best judge 
of this subject, that ever lived, speaks with raptures of some 
of these works, and says, that, in addition to many beautiful 
specimens of lighter poetry among the Hindoos, their epic is 
‘ magnificent and sublime in the highest degree.’ ‘The San- 
scrit language is represented as susceptible of a polished, ele- 
gant, and expressive style of composition, to which hardly 
any other language can aspire. And, moreover, is it not true, 
that the East was the fountain of knowledge to the West? 
The very laws, that gave a semblance of stability to the Athe- 
nian democracies, were gleaned from Egypt, and to Egypt 
they came from Chaldea and India. The laws of Solon, and 
the philosophy of Plato, were little else than transcripts of 
what they had borrowed from the wise men of other coun- 
tries. The Persians and Arabians of later times are allowed, 
by adequate judges, to have excelled in a refined and vigor- 
ous literature, and the poems of Hafez, Sadi, and Ferdusi 
are cited, as illustrious examples of beautiful and finished 
compositions. 

In regard to Homer, it would not be easy to give any 
other account of the form of government under which he 
lived, than what is found in his own writings. Nothing is 
known with any certainty about the republics of Greece, till 
after the beginning of the Olympiads, in the age of Lycurgus ; 
and, for all that can be shown to the contrary, Linus and 
Orpheus, Hesiod and Homer, flourished under despotic go- 
vernments. Indeed, this fact seems abundantly established 
by the whole tenor of Homer’s poems. His description in 
the Odyssey of the governments of Phzacia, where his hero 
was shipwrecked, and of Ithaca, proves that these islands 
were ruled by kings, who had a council of nobles. Ulysses 
was himself a king. The following language of Ulysses to 
the Grecian forces, in the second book of the Iliad, breathes 
a spirit of royalty, with which even our modern despots of the 
Holy Alliance might well be satisfied. 


‘'To one sole monarch Jove commits the sway, 
His are the laws, and him let all obey.’ 
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It does not appear, that republican institutions had anything 
to do in forming the mind or taste of Homer ; he might have 
written as good a poem, though with machinery, incidents, 
and imagery far different, in Egypt or India, as in the Isles 
of Greece ; it was the intellect and not the place, the fire 
from heaven and not the fostering principles of any form of 
government, that called into life ‘the gorgeous vision of the 
Ihad.’ 

It is nearly as difficult, with all the light that history sends 
out, to obtain a distinct notion of the Athenian government at 
any particular time, as it is that of the Grecian islands in the 
age of Homer. Plato called it an aristocracy with the con- 
sent of the people ; but it was not unfrequently an aristocracy 
in defiance of the people ; and then a democracy in defiance 
of the nobles, or archons; in other words a kind of half 
subdued anarchy. What was Athenian liberty in its best 
estate? Four hundred thousand slaves, who had no voice 
whatever in public concerns, and twenty thousand free citi- 
zens, constituted the Athenian people. It is idle to talk of 
freedom, where only one person in twenty can vote, and 
where nineteen twentieths of the whole population are in 
servitude. ‘Themistocles endeavored to restore all the Athe- 
nians to equal privileges, but his project failed. Even the 
citizens, who were excused from labor in virtue of their free- 
dom, became so indifferent to the public interests, that they 
deserted the assemblies, and on a motion of Pericles it was 
decreed, that each should receive three oboli for his attend- 
ance. In short, such a government, or rather such a series 
of governments, as prevailed at Athens, cannot be imagined 
to have afforded any peculiar inducements to intellectual cul- 
tivation, which have not been equally afforded in a thousand 
other instances, where the results have been totally different. 

But the fact of the brilliant achievements in learning and 
the arts, at Athens, is before the eyes of the whole world. 
This we allow, and we consider it an anomaly in the history 
of nations and of the human mind. If it were to be ascribed 
wholly to the influence of political institutions, why should not 
the same have happened in the other republics of Greece, 
in Thebes, Corinth, Crete, Argos? The saine advantages, 
the same language, climate, and features of character were 
common to all, as well as similar principles of government. 
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Madam de Sti&el assigns two reasons why the Athenians 
engaged with so much eagerness in the study of the polite 
arts ; first, their inherent love of admiration; and secondly, 
their contempt of other nations, whom they esteemed barba- 
rians. By the first they were stimulated to great exertions, 
the spirit of emulation was quickened, the public taste was 
kept up to the standard of the best productions, and the 
people were brought gradually to discriminate with judgment, 
and admire with enthusiasm. By the second, they were 
induced to cultivate those arts, which raised them above 
their neighbors, by making them more enlightened, and 
giving them a rank possessed by no other people. It must 
be remembered, too, that, when the immense proportion of 
slaves is taken into the account, the number of competitors 
was very small, compared with what it would be in a country 
of general education and intelligence. ‘The objects of com- 
parison were few, each production was scrutinised with 
minuteness, competition was direct, and the fire of genius 
and the power of execution were carried to their extreme 
limits. 

From these observations, connected with those quoted 
from Professor Everett, we would infer, that the history of 
past ages furnishes us with very slender grounds for assign- 
ing the origin and progress of extraordinary mental culture 
to any exclusive form of government. Great names have 
appeared under all forms, and, if we except Greece, the 
literature and knowledge of nearly the whole world, have 
been the fruit of monarchies, and sometimes of cheerless, 
withering despotisms. This is merely a question of history, 
however, and in no manner militates against the sound doc- 
trine, that republics, well organised and well administered, 
are the truest encouragers of letters and the arts. "Liberty | | 
is the life of enterprise ; it is the strongest incitement to | 
vigorous thought and vigorous action; and it is not to be- 
doubted, that the spirit of liberty added a powerful, an un-— 
conquerable impulse to the great minds produced in the 
republics of Greece. But it did not do all; the intellect to 
be moved must first exist ; Greece was glorious in the con- 
stellation of astonishing minds, which by the favor of Provi- 
dence shone upon that country; the same cluster would 
have been conspicuous in any other age or region ; perhaps 
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not in the same degree, but sufficiently so to have made 
them the wonder of all future time. Let them have come 
upon this orb, where accident might have thrown them, they 
would have formed governments for themselves, created a 
literature, reared monuments of art, and left behind them 
trophies of genius and skill for the nations to gaze at and 
revere, to imitate, but never to surpass. 

We have not room to accompany the author in his re- 
marks on another subject of great interest, to which his 
attention is directed, namely, the probable effect, which will 
be produced by a community of language on our intellectual 
exertions and character. He is decidedly of opinion, that it 
will be favorable, and that it opens prospects on our rising 
literature never enjoyed by any other nation. ‘Instead of 
that multiplicity of dialect,’ he observes, ‘by which mental 
communication and sympathy are cut off in the old world, a 
continually expanding realm is opened and opening to the 

, American intellect, in the community of our language, 
throughout the wide spread settlements of this continent. 
The enginery of the press will here, for the first time, be 
brought to bear, with all its mighty power, on the minds and 

_ hearts of men, in exchanging intelligence, and circulating 

/ opinions, unchecked by diversity of language, over an empire 

_ more extensive than the whole of Europe.’ This subject, 
we apprehend, must be regarded in two aspects; first, as it 
concerns those branches of attainment, which may be classed 
under the denomination of knowledge; and secondly, as 
pertaining to the imagination and taste. All facts in science, 
history, philosophy, expositions of opinion, direct moral and 
religious precepts, principles of politics and law, everything 
properly called information, will be more widely diffused, 
more thoroughly inculcated, and better understood through 
the medium of a common language, than can possibly be done 
by several tongues. ‘This is too plain to need illustration. 
But in works of the imagination, that description of works, 
which have been the chief instruments in refining the taste, 
and raising the tone of moral feeling, in polishing the man- 
ners of society, and softening the asperities of the human 
character, we presume the case is not so clear. Every 
nation, either from climate, or a thousand other local causes, 
has many, and frequently striking peculiarities, from which 
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the habits of thought take their coloring. The images 
painted by nature on the fancy, and the combinations into 
which these are wrought by the mind, are extremely different 
in one country, from those of another ; and to describe these 
truly and forcibly, there must be modes of expression and 
forms of language equally varied and peculiar. 

Hence a diversity of tongues, as well written as spoken, ts 
absolutely necessary for a full development and communi- 
cation of thought. This is moreover obvious from the diffi- 
culty, nay the impossibility, which every scholar feels, of 
transfusing the spirit and meaning of the great works of 
genius into any other language, than that in which they were 
originally conceived and written; and the truth of Madam 
de Stael’s remark, that the literature of a foreign tongue 
cannot be fully comprehended, is established in the same 
principles. Why can it not be comprehended? Either 
because it contains descriptions of natural scenery and social 
habitudes, not common where any other language is spoken, 
or delicate shades of thought, beauty of imagery, and combi- 
nations of ideas, of which no other language is susceptible. 
Now, although it be admitted, that these cannot be so clearly 
understood and deeply felt by a foreigner as a native, it 
will not be denied, nevertheless, that they may be so far 
understood, as to unfold innumerable beauties, and elicit 
innumerable thoughts, which cannot be derived from any 
one tongue, whatever may be its copiousness, its versatility, 
or its strength. In the south of Asia, where nature is alter- 
nately clothed in a verdant and glowing vesture, and covered 
with arid deserts, and where the pleasures of life are sought 
in luxury and indolence, the train of thought and the revelries 
of the imagination will be totally different from those of the 
northern regions of Europe, where a cold climate and sterile 
soil stamp their stern features on the mental and physical 
constitution of man. What could have been more remote 
from the conceptions of the bards of Scandinavia, than the 
soft, voluptuous, and mellifluent strains of Hafez? Yet they 
were both true to nature. ‘T’he songs that were sung in the 
halls of Odin could never have been chaunted in the groves 
of Persia ; no one language could be so formed, as to draw 
out with equal vividness the imagery, or call up the associ- 
ations, peculiar to both these regions. How could an 
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Icelandic poet describe the citron groves, the perfumed 
atmosphere, the bloom of flowers, the mid day heats, and 
cool evening breezes of Arabia the Happy? And how can 
he have a language to express, what he has not power to 
conceive 

Suppose it possible, that there could have been but one 
language in the world, and take for this example the Greek. 
What consequence would have followed? In the first place, 
had it spread over the earth, the necessity of new names of 
things in one country not found in others, and of new forms 
of expression to communicate new combinations of thought, 
would soon have brought to pass a multiplicity of dialects, 
that would virtually have become so many distinct languages. 
Again, let it be granted, that the language would have retained 
its purity, what effect must it have had on the literature of 
the world? This would never have risen above a successful 
imitation of the first great writers. Who would have at- 
tempted another epic in Greek after the Iliad, or ventured to 
compose a tragedy after Sophocles and Euripides? None 
but secondary minds, ignorant of their own resources, or 
whose highest ambition would be to imitate what they could 
never hope to equal. But let the muses be invoked in another 
tongue, let the contest be carried on in a language in which 
so close a comparison with the originai models cannot be 
made, and you behold Virgils, and Dantes, and Miltons, and 
Shakspeares, eager to seize the harp, which even the great 
epic bard and the Athenian dramatists had laid down, and 
strike its chords with notes as bold, and loud, and strong, as 
they yielded to the hands by which they were first tuned to 
harmony and power. 

A similar, or a worse result would ensue, if you assume 
any other language as the universal one. The brilliant suc- 
cesses of the first in the lists would discourage future efforts ; 
the field cf splendid action would become preoccupied, and 
the materials for genius to work upon exhausted. Greater 
obstacles still would be presented, in the incompatibleness of 
any given language to express the thoughts and delineate the 
manners of different nations. Who can imagine Shakspeare 
writing in French, or Cervantes in Italian, or Metastasio in 
German? Suppose the scholars of the twelfth century had 
possessed sufficient influence to carry their common tongue, 
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the Latin of that day, into general use, and make it the vehi- 
cle of communication for all future writers ; and let us im- 
agine for one moment the Paradise Lost, Hamlet and Mac- 
beth, Don Quixote, and the Divina Commedia, clothed in 
the dialect of the Angelic Doctor, and Duns Scotus. In 
referring to our own case, it is true, we need not go to this 
extreme, but the principle holds good in all cases. We have 
a language as copious and pliable, probably, as any one of 
the modern languages, and yet it wants the majesty of the 
Spanish, the vivacity of the French, the sweetness of the 
Italian, and the varied compounds of the German. Some 
things it expresses better than any other, and many things 
not so well. It is the product of a foreign soil, and notwith- 
standing it is transplanted into a region, where there is no 
danger, that its native vigor will decay, or beauty be marred, 
yet it cannot in the nature of things supply those strong mo- 
tives to intellectual exertion, which it would, if it were grow- 
ing up with our growth, and receiving on its very front the 
deep marks of our national character and peculiarities. The 
mind of America will never be idle ; its highest powers will 
have full scope in the ample fields of knowledge here pre- 
sented for inquiry, investigation, and discovery, and in wit- 
nessing and aiding the progress of free institutions, founded 
on a basis as firm as the pillars of reason and truth, and under 
auspices as propitious as the smiles of heaven. But we do 
fear, that our literature, the literature of the imagination and 
the heart, will be cramped by the language, which is pre- 
scribed as the measure of its stature and its strength, that it 
will creep too servilely in the track, which thousands have 
trod, and be too long a slave to foreign models and foreign 
caprice. 

Professor Everett’s recapitulatory remarks, and closing re- 
flections, are uttered in a style of uncommon brilliancy and 
richness ; they inculcate lofty and animating sentiments, and 
constitute altogether a rare specimen of eloquence and fine 
writing. We should be more free in adorning our pages with 
extracts from this, as well as from other parts of his per- 
formance, were not the whole already familiar to much the 
larger portion of our readers. 

We have space left to say but a word on the Oration at 
Plymouth. In many respects we consider this a more fin- 
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ished work than other, and built on sounder principles ; 
its political bearings are broad and comprehensive, and for 
the most part solid, judicious, and practical. The author 
traces with much felicity of narration, and with strictly phi- 
losophical views, the history of the pilgrims, and the impelling 
causes, which drove them from their native island to the con- 
tinent, and at length to the bleak and sterile shores of New 
England. He draws a lively picture of the obstacles they 
encountered and the hardships they endured, their early 
labors and gradual success, the stern virtues of their charac- 
ter, and the perils they braved to shake off the chains of per- 
secution, and secure the blessings of freedom to themselves 
and their posterity forever. 

The faults common to both these discourses are a too great 
tendency in the writer to generalise and speculate, and an 
occasional looseness of style. We grant that in performances 
of this nature, intended mainly for popular effect at the time 
of delivering them, great latitude is allowable in both these 
respects, but still there is a limit, which it is not wise to over- 
leap. We can foretell an eclipse, and predict the return of 
a comet, but what will be the destiny of a great nation under 
any form of government, or what direction the human mind 
will take three centuries hence, are things of which we know 
very little, and can say very little with exactness. It is easy 
to speculate and build up beautiful theories on these subjects, 
because the imagination is left to play its own whimseys, with- 
out check or guidance. In the oration at Cambridge are 
several speculations, which seem to us fanciful, and too far 
pursued; several anticipations that we have no hope will be 
realised ; several ingeniously and highly wrought pictures, of 
which we fear the archetypes will never exist. 

But after all, these two discourses are a rich acquisition to 
the stock of American literature; they are imposing monu- 
ments of the author’s genius and learning, and they prove 
him to have examined, with a scrutinising and philosophical 
mind, not only the history of past ages, but the spirit of the 
present, and particularly the structure and principles of our 
own free institutions. 
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Cc A | ys 
re LV 
Arr. IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—Colombia, its Present State, in Respect of Climate, Soil, Pro- 
ductions, Population, Government, Commerce, Revenue, 
Manufactures, Arts, Literature, Manners, Education, and 
Inducements to Emigration. By Colonel Francis Haut, 
Hydrographer in the Service of Colombia. 12mo. pp. 131. 
Philadelphia. 


Tue author of this volume is favorably known among us, by - 


his book of travels in Canada and the United States, written some 
seven or eight years ago. He there showed himself a man of in- 
quiry and observation, a writer of good taste and judgment, and a 
sprightly narrator of such events as came under his notice. The 
title to the present work promises more than is performed, but we 
nevertheless have much that is new and valuable concerning a 
country, which is every day gaining an honorable rank among the 
nations, and settling down under free, practical, and permanent in- 
stitutions. The late successes in Peru, which, to be sure, were to 
have been anticipated, may be considered not less auspicious to 
Colombia, than to the liberties of Peru itself. The military opera- 
tions, by which these successes have been gained, are among the 
strongest proofs that could be given of the stability of the Colom- 
bian government, the resources of the country, and the readiness of 
the people to make all due sacrifices to maintain the rights, and 
secure the freedom, which they have fought so bravely during the 
last fifteen years to establish. ‘There is now much good hope, 
that all embarrassments, whether of a pecuniary nature, or result- 
ing from the difficulty of organising a new government under 
many disadvantages, will speedily be overcome, and that the Re- 
public will gradually acquire solidity and strength beyond the 
power of accident, or any combination of circumstances to move. 
Colonel Hall begins his Sketch with a geographical outline of 
Colombia, and remarks briefly on the climate, soil, and produc- 
tions. He speaks with freedom of the government, and points out 
its defects in theory and practice. The impressions he leaves are 
not very encouraging ; many evils exist, which had become rooted 
in the character and manners of the people, during the long ages 
in which they were borne down by the yoke of Spanish tyranny ; 
absurd laws and practices had grown into use, which it is diffi- 
cult to abolish ; the central system is not the best calculated to 
secure a prompt obedience to the orders of the supreme ruling 
power, nor to impress on subordinate officers a sense of their re- 
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sponsibility ; the electoral organisation is imperfect, and the judicial 
administration is hampered by the old legal forms. Some of these 
difficulties grow out of the very necessity of the case, and others 
betray a want of experience, if not of wisdom, in the legislative 
and executive departments. Springing from these sources, their 
natural tendency will be to correct themselves. 

No favorable picture is given of the administration of justice. 

‘ The civil and criminal codes,’ observes the author, ‘are little 
more than a collection of superstitions and abuses, under the names 
of Laws of Castile, Royal Ordinances, Laws of the Indies, and 
various other compilations of Spanish decrees, and colonial regula- 
tions, from which, to the vexation of the suitor, and benefit of the 
lawyer, contradictory decisions may be extracted on every possible 
point of litigation. This evil is felt and acknowledged by the 
government; it has been proposed to introduce the new Spanish 
criminal code. ‘Trial by jury is happily established in cases of 
libel, and the legislature has declared in favor of introducing it 
generally, in all cases to which it is applicable.’ p. 26. 

Under the old colonial system, it is well known, that various 
distinctions existed between the European Spaniards, Creoles, In- 
dians, negroes, and mixed castes, and that all but the first labored 
under many disabilities. ‘These distinctions are now done away by 
the laws of the nation ; every free native inhabitant is a citizen, 
possessing equal rights and privileges, whatever may be the shade 
of his skin, or the chronicle of his ancestry. ‘The justice of this 
policy,’ says Colonel Hall, ‘has been rewarded by the exertions 
of the people of color, in aid of the independence of the country, 
of which they have been the firmest supporters, and Colombia 
reckons among her best and bravest officers, men, whom Spanish 
pride and tyranny deemed unworthy to sit at a white man’s table.’ 
On the 21st of July, 1821, a law was passed for abolishing slavery, 
and proper measures adopted for carrying it into effect. No slaves 
can be imported or exported, and a tax is levied for a gradual 
manumission of those now in the country. The children of slaves, 
born since the above date, are free, the owners of their parents be- 
ing entitled to their services till the age of eighteen, as a compen- 
sation for their maintenance. 

The author complains of the narrow policy, which the govern- 
ment seems inclined to follow, in regard to the regulations of com- 
merce. Restraints and discouragements are thrown in the way of 
foreign merchants, whereas nothing is more plain, under present 
circumstances, than the wisdom of inducing as many to settle there, 
with their enterprise and their capital, as may be tempted to do it, 
by reasonable prospects of an entire security of their property, and 
a fair competition in trade. Some of the laws, and the general 
tone of feeling bear strong marks of the old jealousy of foreigners, 
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which existed in the colonies, and which must be rooted out, before 
the republic can reap the immense advantages of an unshackled 
trade, and a free intercourse with all other countries. 

The latter half of Colonel Hall’s work is devoted to the subject 
of emigration to Colombia. He describes the advantages to be 
expected by emigrants, the character of the inhabitants as affecting 
their condition and success, the best modes of emigrating, and the 
preparations necessary for the undertaking. He also gives direc- 
tions as to the choice of place, and recounts the difficulties to be 
apprehended, arising from difference of language, customs, and re- 
ligion. These points are treated with brevity, but with much good 
sense, and in a manner which proves the writer to have been well 
informed on the topics he discusses. The extract here subjoined, 
touches on a subject, which will be likely one day to produce a 
deep sensation in all the South American republics. 

‘The matter of Religion requires more consideration. A law 
was published, dated August 22nd, 1821, to abolish the Inquisi- 
tion, and restore to the ecclesiastical courts jurisdiction in matters 
of religion, according to the canons and customs of the Roman 
Catholic church; the 3d article of this law says; ‘ Juridical pro- 
ceedings in such cases (in matters of faith) shall take place only 
with respect to Roman Catholics born in Colombia, their children, 
and those who, having come from other countries, shall have en- 
rolled themselves in the parish registers of the Catholics; but not 
with respect to strangers, who may come to establish themselves 
temporarily or permanently, nor with their descendants ; who 
can in no manner be molested on account of their belief, though 
they ought to respect the Roman Catholic worship and religion. 

“That Toleration is here established, as to the creed of foreign- 
ers, there can be no doubt, but ‘it is not equally clear, that this 
toleration includes the liberty openly to profess and celebrate the 
rites of their respective forms of worship; in such a case the law 
would require interpretation, and in what spirit would the inter- 
pretation be made? As far as respects the opinions of the indi- 
viduals who compose the government, and, generally, of all the 
enlightened men throughout the country, there is Jittle doubt it 
would be favorable, but the interference of the clergy must in 
such a case be reckoned on ; nor can it be denied, that the govern- 
ment, perhaps from an exaggerated calculation of clerical influence, 
has manifested a disposition to humor the prejudice of this body, 
which may render it a problematical question, how far the liberality 
of its private opinions might control its public conduct. The 
clergy, on the other hand, are no strangers to the contempt im 
which their doctrines are held by the enlightened part of the com- 
munity ; but, as long as this inward feeling is accompanied by no 
overt act of secession, they console themselves with the influence 
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they possess over the ignorant majority, and the knowledge that 
this influence must ensure them the consideration of the govern- 
ment. The toleration of a rival church would, however, prove a 
very different affair; here is not only division of opinion, but 
threatened division of pelf and power, and the resistance to such 
innovation would, doubtless, be proportioned to the interests 
jeopardised. ‘Travellers have noticed the apparent liberality of 
the South American clergy towards strangers of a different creed, 
but their bigotry in such cases is only sleeping, because unpro- 
voked ; a solitary Protestant traveller may be an object of curiosi- 
ty, but not of dread or suspicion. Not so, when individuals of the 
same persuasion appear in hundreds or thousands. ‘The abuse of 
heretics has long been the favorite theme in the pulpits of Caracas, 
and this city has been repeatedly threatened with a second earth- 
quake, in judgment of such abominations. Without pretending to 
foretell what course would be followed by the government, or 
sanctioned by public opinion, when a case of toleration, in the 
full sense of the word, practically occurs, we may observe, that if 
Colombia pretends to tread in the steps of the United States, and 
to grow powerful by the admission of foreigners into her bosom, 
some change in her religious system, either legally sanctioned, or 
conventionally allowed, must eventually take place. The ecclesi- 
astical regulations, which at present interdict marriages betwixt 
Roman Catholics and heretics, are, of themselves, a barrier against 
the amalgamation of foreigners with the existing population, and 
exemplify the impossibility of combining religious intolerance with 
a liberal form of civil government.’ pp. 94—97. 
The volume closes with a series of itineraries very useful to the 
traveller, specifying the distances of places on some of the princi- 
al roads, with remarks on the aspect of the country through 


which they pass. 
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2.— Seven Lectures on Female Education, inscribed to Mrs Gar- 
nett’s Pupils, at Elm Wood, Essex County, Virginia, by 
their very sincere Friend, James M. Garnett. Second 
Edition. 18mo. pp. 261. Richmond, T. W. White. 1824. 


Ir the approbation of distinguished names be considered a proof 
of the merits of a book, these Lectures have no ordinary claims 
to the notice of the public. We insert the following extract of a 
letter from Chief Justice Marshall, as well on account of the opinion 
he gives of this work, as of the sentiments he expresses in regard 
to the influence of the female character on society. 

‘I read the first edition,’ says Judge Marshall, ‘when first 


published, and was so well pleased with it, as to place it in the 
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hands of several of my young friends, for whose improvement I 
was particularly solicitous. The subject is, in my opinion, of the 
deepest interest. I have always believed, that national character, 
as well as happiness, depends more on the female part of society, 
than is generally imagined. Precepts from the lips of a beloved 
mother, inculeated in the amiable, graceful, and affectionate man- 
ner, which belongs to the parent and the sex, sink deep in the 
heart, and make an impression which is seldom entirely effaced. 
These impressions have an influence on character, which may 
contribute greatly to the happiness or misery; the eminence or in- 
significancy, of the individual. 

‘If the agency of the mother in forming the character of her 
children is, in truth, so considerable as I think it, if she does so 
much towards making her son what she weuld wink him to he, 
and her daughter to resemble herself, how essential is it, that she 
should be fitted for the beneficial performance of these important 
duties. ‘To accomplish this beneficial purpose, is the object of 
Mr Garnett’s Lectures, and he has done much towards its attain- 
ment. His precepts appear to be drawn from deep and accurate 
observation of human life and manners, and to be admirably well 
calculated to improve the understanding and the heart. They 
form a sure and safe foundation for female character, and contain 
rules of conduct, which cannot be too well considered, or too 
generally applied.’ 

We have also the testimony of Bishop Moore, that this work 
‘points out to females the high road to character and distinction ;’ 
and of his Excellency, De Witt Clinton, that ‘in reference to die- 
tion or sentiment, to manner or matter, it is a production of extra- 
ordinary merit, and ought to be generally diffused.? To us there 
seems a little extravagance in these terms of commendation, though 
we have been pleased with the perusal of the Lectures, and think 
they possess qualities, which will render them attractive and useful 
to many readers. The author treats his subject under the follow- 
ing heads. 1. The moral and religious obligations to a right im- 
provement of time. 2. The best means of improvement. 3. Tem- 
per and deportment. 4. Foibles, faults, and vices. 5. Manners, 
accomplishments, fashions, and conversation. 6. Associates, 
friends, and connexions. Under these topics is made to be em- 
braced the whole compass of female education, duty, and charac- 
ter; and, in discussing some of them, the author discovers no 
inconsiderable knowledge of the human heart, the workings of the 
passions and affections, and the moving principles of society. 
One of the best traits of his performance is the excellent tone of 
ingenuous and charitable feeling, which pervades it, and the strict- 
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ae ly moral and religious tendency of all his precepts and reflections. 
tu The style is not remarkable for precision, or elegance of phraseolo- 
1 gy, but it is animated, perspicuous, and forcible. 
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| 3.—A General Outline of the United States of North America, 
: her Resources and Prospects, with a Statistical Com- 
| parison, shewing at one View the Advance she has made 
f in National Opulence in the Period of Thirty Years. 
pi Also, a Collection of other interesting Facts ; and some 
: Hints as to Political, Physical, and Moral Causes ; in- 
cluding the Refutation of a Theory advanced with Re- 
spect to this Country by a London Wriier, on the State 
of the British Nation. Being the Result of Letters ad- 
ee dressed from Philadelphia, 1823, to a Friend in England ; 
af ; and some Additional Matter, Illustrated with Engrav- 
1g Bt ings, &c.¥c. 8vo. pp. 238. Philadelphia. 1825. 
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A spacious margin, numerous blank pages, a large type widely 
spaced, beautiful white paper, and a titlepage of such ominous 
length, that our patience failed us before we could transcribe it to 
a the end,—these are the external attractions of this Outline of the 
Bei United States, so called, which in an evil hour has fallen into our 
Beit) hands. We say evil hour, because no task can give us less pleas- 
% Ge ure, than to censure the labors of any writer, who has the industry 
and enterprise to make a book illustrating the resources, condition, 
and prospects of this country. But really our stock of forbearance 
ae LE is not enough, to enable us to pass over in silence so poor an 
aly attempt at book making, as we have in this spe:imen, and espe- 
Fat iy. cially on a subject, which ought to be treated with minuteness, 
dignity, and compass, or not at all. Our disappointment, at finding 
the promise of the titlepage so indifferently fulfilled, may perhaps 
have blinded our eyes to such merits as the work actually possesses, 
7 but we have looked it through, and candidly confess, that we have 
a discovered nothing in it, which may not be found in the common 
te repositories of information, or which would seem to require the 
i trouble of recompiling, or any additional expense of ink and paper 

to set it in a proper light before the public. 

































| hi But let us go a little into the book itself, that we may show on 
. Le what grounds our opinion has been made up. We are presented 
ve with an ‘ outline of the United States of North America, HER Re- 
te sources and Prospects.’ Where did the author learn his grammar, 
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‘ or by what figure of rhetoric does he represent these United States 
under the similitude of a single person, and this a female? Again, 
he proceeds to a ‘ Statistical comparison, showing at one view, the 
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advance sHE, (that is, sHe, these United States,) has made in Na- 
tional opulence, in the period of thirty years.’ Now, as to the 
resources and prospects of this country, we have searched the book 
in vain for any direct light on these important subjects. _Specula- 
tious, or whatever else they may be called, we have in abundance, 
with one or two samples of which we will favor our readers. The 
author has stated, that ‘some striking difference in our lot, phy- 
sical or moral, is obvious, on every comparison that can be made,’ 
and after drawing several comparisons, he adds the following. 

‘Free, therefore, without and within, (that is, the nation,) so 
to express it, exempt from any entanglements constraining the na- 
tion in her measures regarding external relations ; at home, ex- 
empt alike from the restraints of privilege, as well in all the routine 
of govermental ( govermental?) regulations and measures for the 
public weal, as in the several vocations or pursuits of individuals, 
which have not been encumbered, for instance, with either corpora- 
tion claims or compulsory apprenticeships ;—in a word, liberty 
in the nation, both collectively and individually, to pursue on 
equitable ground her own undeviating course; and that liberty 
connected with a command over nearly the whole amount of her 
periodical revenues, applicable consequently to her advancement,— 
these are traits, which are not found in the circumstances of other 
nations.’ p. 28. 

The meaning of this paragraph we leave to our readers to de- 
cipher, and proceed to select for them another. 

‘I say then, if these last positions, which, though I have stated 
them hypothetically, will probably be as little disputed as those 
which precede, be granted, it must, I conceive, likewise be grant- 
ed, that the United States departs (depart) still more widely, that i is 
to say, considered as a nation in the vigor of youth, from the pre- 
cise line of analogy, or similarity of circumstance with other na- 
tions, ancient or modern ; and, therefore, that her (HER, the United 
States,) prospective career is not to be measured in idea by any 
series of events, which have ever happened hitherto to them. In 
the speculation before us, we dismiss the ancient guide, and start 
with a new one. It is the act of comparing America with America 
herself ; from the recent past, to infer the proximate future. 
Which, with the discretionary allowances always understood, will, 
I trust, prove a safe conductor, and lead to what time shall unfold 


to be the truth.’ p. 31. 
One more passage, in which the author sums up his labors, must 


suffice. 

‘In the review I have taken, my business has rather been with 
the physical, moral, and intellectual capabilities of this great coun 
try, and with our national institutions taken in the aggregate; as- 
suming for truth, the general excellence of the latter, in virtue of 
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experience had, down to the present day, of their effects ; also the 
probable stability of the same as to essential outline and feature, in 
Virtue of a matter-of-fact or two, which, relative to that topic, I 
have stated. And, in thus treating the great subject, I have ex- 
erted my puisné strength in attempting to raise and cast aside a 
corner of the veil, which would seem as shrouding a MAGNIFICENT 
FUTURE.’ pp. 98, 99. 

These extracts will serve as specimens of the author’s style, and 
his method of considering the prospects of America, by ‘ interving 
from the recent past the proximate future.’ 

As for his ¢ statistical comparison,’ showing our advance in na- 
tional opulence for thirty years, it consists in a meagre selection 
of results, taken from the proper authorities, exhibiting the state of 
our commerce, navy, post roads, and population, in the years 
1792 and 1821, all of which, and much more, may be seen at a 
single glance in Pitkin or Seybert. 

We are next told of a ‘collection of other interesting facts.’ 
These we have not been able to discover, except in a few pages 
devoted to the canals, and facilities for the internal navigation of 
the country. Had this part of the volume been printed separately 
in a suitable form and type, accompanied by Mr ‘Tanner’s valu- 
able map illustrating the subject, it would have been a praiseworthy 
undertaking. The matter, which now occupies thirty open pages, 
should have been brought into fifteen. 

The work is closed with an entire reprint of the President’s last 
message to Gongress, extending to thirtyfive pages; and an Index, 
spread over twenty pages, which might with perfect ease, and 
much greater convenience to the reader, have been compressed into 
three. 


i 


4.—Collections of the Newhampshire Historical Society, for 
the Year 1824. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 336. Concord. J. B. 
Moore. 


Tue Historical Society of Newhampshire was formed on the 
20th of May, 1823, and regularly organised by an act of the legis- 
lature of the state, on the 13th of June following. Its plan is nearly 
the same as that of the other historical societies of New England, 
it being designed to collect and publish ancient manuscript docu- 
ments, and such printed papers, as have become rare and difficult 
to be obtained, but which, nevertheless, contain interesting and 
important facts, which it is desirable to transmit to posterity. 
Among the most valuable parts ef this volume, is a republication 
of Penhallow’s History of the Indian Wars, with Dr Colman’s 
Preface. ‘This curious work, which gives much information on 
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the character of the Indians, and their modes of warfare, has be- 
come extremely rare, and is now very judiciously republished. It 
is accompanied with illustrative notes by the editors, and followed 
by a letter from Penhallow to Cotton Mather. Among numerous 
other papers, we have Mr Moore’s Historical Sketch of Concord ; 
a letter from Oliver Cromwell to the Rev. John Cotton ; and origi- 
nal letters relating to Dr Belknap’s History of Newhampshire. 

From these letters it would seem, that authors were not better 
encouraged, to say the least, thirtyfour years ago, than they are 
now. On the 17th of February, 1791, the legislature of New- 
hampshire, in a fit of extraordinary generosity, ‘ voted that the 
Rev. Jeremy Belknap have and receive out of the treasury of this 
state fifty pounds, as an encouragement for his laudable under- 
taking of sompiling and perfecting a history of this state.” The 
following is an extract of a reply sent by Dr Belknap to the Hon- 
orable Nathaniel Peabody, who had communicated to him the vote 
of the legislature. After expressing his thanks for this grant, he 
adds, ¢ You will excuse my saying I cannot view it as “a recom- 
pense,” when you consider my attention and labor for more than 
eighteen years past in collecting , compiling, digesting and copying 
the history, together with the expense and risk, which I have in- 
eurred. ‘The expense of publishing the first vo lume was upwards 
of 250 pounds, and I expect that these which I have in hand will 
cost 400 pounds; the payment of which, excepting what the As- 
sembly have granted, will depend on the sale of the books. The 
paper, printing, engraving, and binding, besides incidental charges, 
must absolutely be paid for by the author; for I cannot find, that 
the tradesmen vanderiiod will risk anything. Such are the re- 
wards of authors, and such the bounty of patronage,—fifty pounds 
granted by a state legislature, for eighteen years’ waste of strength, 
and talents, and spirits, in searching after forgotten documents, and 
writing a history to perpetuate all that is most worthy of being re- 
membered in the deeds of those, who first settled that state by 
their courage, and of those who afterwards adorned it by their 
wisdom and virtues! 

We have only one hint to suggest to the committee of publication 
of the Historical Society, which is, that a good deal of interest 
would be added to the articles they publish, if each were accom- 
panied by a few remarks on its origin, the mode in which it has 
been preserved and obtained, or any other collateral cots of his- 
tory bearing on the point. 
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3.—A New Spanish Grammar, adapted to every Class of Learners. 
By Mariano Cusr y Soxver. Second Edition. Revised, 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved. 12mo. pp. 464. 
F. Lucas, Jr. Baltimore. 1825. 


Next to our own language, the Spanish will be likely at a future 
day to become the most important in this country. The new thea- 
tre of enterprise, which is opening to the whole world in the vast 
extent of the South American republics, and the intimate inter- 
course, which, from proximity of situation, and similar principles 
of government, must necessarily grow up between those republics 
and the United States, will make the language a desirable, if not 
an essential acquisition to our men of business, as well as to scho- 
lars and politicians. Hence any judicious efforts, to facilitate the 
means of learning the Spanish, will hardly fail to be well received 
by the public. Mr Sales, the experienced instructer of French and 
Spanish at Harvard University, has translated from the French 
Josse’s Grammar of the Spanish Language, with valuable additions 
and illustrations of his own, adapting it to the English student. 
This work, together with the Exercises, also translated from Josse, 
Mr Sales has used with great success in bringing his own pupils to 
a quick and accurate knowledge of the language, and it may doubt- 
less be considered as possessing all the essential requisites of a good 
grammar, 

Without pretending to institute a comparison between this work, 
and that of Mr Cubi now under notice, we may be permitted to 
express our high approbation of the latter, as showing much ability 
in the author, both in regard to the methodical arrangement of his 
materials, and the clear expositions he has given of the principles 
and difficulties in the grammatical construction of the language. 
We have compared the two editions, and think the second in some 
important respects an improvement onthe first. His views are well 
explained in the preface, from which it is evident, that he has studied 
the subject with care, and gained much practical knowledge from 
experience. In the full conjugations and copious list of irregular 
verbs, and in the illustration of all the rules of syntax by explana- 
tions, remarks, and well chosen examples, this grammar is decidedly 
superior to any we have seen. ‘This we deem particularly worthy 
of notice, because the success of the learner in studying Spanish, 
as perhaps almost every other language, depends very much on the 
readiness with which he may become acquainted with the verbs 
and syntax. That terrible cruz to all beginners, the different uses 
of the verbs ser and estar, the author has labored with earnestness 
and ingenuity to remove. He has explained the difficulty with as 
much clearness, probably, as the nature of the subject will admit. 
Practice only can make nice distinctions familiar. 
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Mr Cubi has published in this country a small Spanish Diction- 
ary, compiled from the best authorities, designed as a manual 
for learners; and also selections from classical Spanish writers. 
Within the last year he has published a grammar in Spanish, in- 
tended chiefly for the South American market. To a gentleman 
of his talents, zeal, and industry, we cannot but wish a success, 
proportioned to his ardor and exertions in making known in the 
United States the language and literature of his native country. 

By a note contained in Mr Cubi’s preface, we may be encouraged 
to hope, that the public will soon be favored with the means of a 
much more perfect acquaintance with Spanish Literature, than it 
has hitherto possessed. We give the author’s words. 

‘A course of Lectures, on the History and Criticism of Spanish 
Literature, has been written by Professor George Vicknor, of Bos- 
ton. This is certainly the production of much taste and labor. 
Although it has not yet been published, we have had the pleasure 
of perusing it ; and we do not hesitate to pronounce this work, for 
plan and execution, the best of the kind, that has yet appeared. 
The perfect acquaintance, which this gentleman possesses with the 
Spanish language, the access which he has to the best editions of 
the many works he mentions, and his indefatigable industry in the 
pursuit of literary and scientific knowledge, have rendered him so 
completely master of the subject he handles, that his production 
may be considered an invaluabie acquisition, and entitled to the 
thanks of every friend of literature and science.’ 

A very full Syllabus of the Lectures here mentioned has been 
printed, occupying an octavo pamphlet of eightyfour pages, pre- 
pared chiefly we believe for the use of the classes in the University 
at Cambridge, for whom the lectures were specially written. This 
syllabus justifies in its fullest extent the spirit of Mr Cubi’s com- 
mendatory notice. In an advertisement, Professor Ticknor states, 
that the whole number of lectures is about thirtyfour, and that 
together they will make two printed octavo volumes. ‘The whole 
course, as laid down in the syllabus, is divided into three Epochs, 
each of which is subdivided into other appropriate heads. . A gene- 
ral outline is here presented. 


EPOCH FIRST. 
[From about 1155 to about 1555.) 


The literature that existed in Spain between the first appearance 
of the present written language, and the close of the reign of the 
Emperor Charles Fifth; or the period that contains the elements, 
from which the best literature of the country was afterwards pro- 
duced. 

First Diviston. That portion of the literature of the first 
epoch, which was essentially untouched by the influence of any 
foreign literature. 
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Seconp Division. Twoschools of literature, marked with for- 
eign influences existed during this epoch. 


1. Provencal School 
2. Italian School. 


EPOCH SECOND. 
[From about 1555 to about 1700.] 


The literature, that existed in Spain, between the death of the 
Emperor Charles Fifth, and the accession of the Bourbon family ; 
or the period that comprehends the best literature of the country. 

First Diviston. The principal authors, who gave the leading 
impulse to this epoch. 

Seconp Diviston. The contemporaries and successors of these 
leading masters, who in the same, and other departments of Spa- 
nish literature, sustained its character down to about the extinction 
of the Austrian Family, in 1700, arranged according to the species 
of writing in which they were distinguished. 

1. Epic Poetry. 

. Drama. 
. Lyric Poetry. 

4. Satirical Poetry. 
5. Didactic Poetry. 
6. Bucolic Poetry. 
7. Ballads. 

8. Romantic Fiction. 
9. Eloquence. 
10. Epistolary Correspondence. 
11. History. 
12. Didactic Prose. 


EPOCH THIRD. 
[From about 1700 to the present time.]j 


The literature, that has existed in Spain, since the accession of 
the Bourbons. 

This epoch is divided in the order of the Spanish kings, from 
Philip Fifth to Ferdinand Seventh. 

This outline is too general to give any idea of the execution of 
the work, but it is enough to show the vast compass of the author’s 
undertaking. The Syllabus is minute, and contains hints, we 
believe, on nearly every author’s works, and every subject upon 
which the lecturer touches, with copious references to the best 
sources of information 
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6.—An Address pronounced at the Opening of the New York 
Atheneum, December 14, 1824. By Henry WHEATON. 


8vo. pp. 44. New York. C. Wiley. 


As a suitable subject on which to address an association formed 

exclusively for literary purposes, for the diffusion of knowledge and 
the improvement of taste and intellect, Mr Wheaton in this dis- 
course has taken a rapid view of what has already been accom- 
plished by the American mind, and made some reflections on what 
may reasonably be hoped to be achieved hereafter. He shows the 
difficulties we have had to surmount in overcoming the first great 
obstacles to the cultivation of letters; we had a wilderness to sub- 
due, personal safety to look after, cruel Indian wars to carry on, 
wants to provide for, political rights to secure and maintain, and at 
last the struggle of the revolution, and the hard fought contest for 
our independence. These were the absorbing occupations in which 
the lives, and thoughts, and hearts of all were engaged ;_ and amidst 
this series of sufferings and dangers, of privations and labors, 
to which we were subjected from the very circumstances of our 
condition, it could not be expected that much room would be left 
for the mere embellishments of life, for literature and the arts, for 
the culture of mind and the sports of the imagination. These 
topics Mr Wheaton touches with discrimination. He makes it ap- 
pear, however, that a great and rapid change has taken place since 
our political organisation has been established, and liberty and 
security have become the birthright of every citizen. The fruits of 
this change are already obvious, and its causes are growing stronger 
and more active every day. Our literary progress during the last 
few years, compared with what it was at any former period, has 
been not less remarkable, than the happy success of our political 
experiment, and free institutions. 

‘Among the causes,’ says Mr Wheaton, ‘ which have hitherto 
impeded the cultivation of letters in the United States, may proba- 
bly be enumerated the want of a national language and literature 
peculiar to ourselves, and the consequent servitude to foreign mo- 
dels. But this will hardly be considered as a sufficient apology for 
our past literary deficiencies, when we consider that our fathers 
spoke and wrote the noble dialect of England, not as a foreign 
language, but as their own native idiom ; that they broke off from 
the parent stem, after that idiom had been perfected by the pens of 
Shakspeare, and Milton, and Taylor, and Clarendon; that their 
descendants have constantly been supplied with the standard pro- 
ductions of the British press, and have never been strangers to the 
real or supposed improvements, which each successive age has 
wrought in English diction. During all this lapse of time, the 
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genial soil of England has never ceased to bear fruits and flowers 
worthy of the spring time of her literature, though often suppressed 
in their growth by foreign and false modes of culture. Our coun- 
trymen were therefore, in this respect, placed upon an equal footing 
with their British brethren. Originality of language is immaterial 
to the success of literary enterprise. ‘The language of the mind is 
to be found in its own vigorous, overpowering thoughts and emotions. 
It matters not in what dialect they are poured forth. The forms of 
diction used by different nations, who write the same language, are 
no more necessarily alike, than those of different individuals ; nor 
is the imitation of the classical models of English style more likely 
to have an unfavorable influence upon an American, than a British 
writer—upon a Franklin or a Frisbie, than upon a Burke or a 
Johnson, It is the faculty of true genius to assimilate with itself, 
and incorporate into its own intellectual nature, the elements pro- 
duced by other minds. Thus the poetical powers of Dante and 
Milton were nourished, and sustained, and sirengthened, by the 
ambrosial food of Virgil and Homer. In highly gifted and well re- 

uiated minds, the profound study and ardent admiration of such 
models produce merely the effects of that liberal imitation, which 
teaches them to think, speak, and write, as other great men would 
have thought, spoken, and written, when placed in the same cir- 
cumstances. We shall therefore find ourselves compelled to attri- 
bute our literary poverty to the want of true intellectual courage 
and enterprise,—to the want of that noble self reliance and con- 
sciousness of intellectual power, which has of late only been seen 
among us; rather than to the possession and full enjoyment of the 
literary riches, which have been showered upon us from the abun- 
dant sources of the parent country.’ pp. 10—12. 

In regard to the influence of a uniform language of long standing 
on our literature, and intellectual progress, we have given our views 
in another part of the present number of our journal. We agree 
with the author, that a servile imitation of foreign models will never | 3 
contribute to bring out American mind ; we must think and write | a 
in our own way, and follow the promptings of a judgment matured | 
in the school of manners and institutions purely American, and of 
an imagination kindled by the glowing features of nature peculiar 
to our own country, before we can arrive at a high degree of ex- 
cellence, or form a literature and intellectual character, which shall 
distinguish us as a nation from the other enlightened nations. This 
can never be done by treading in the beaten track of an old lan- 
guage, nor by striving to imitate models constructed under circum- 
stances in so many respects totally different from our own. 

Mr Wheaton next considers the disadvantages under which we 
labor, by reason of our small libraries, and slender endowments of 
seminaries of learning. ‘These are evils to which we must submit | 
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for a long time ; but they will be diminished every year ; a taste for 
reading, for the luxuries of the mind, will create a demand for books 
and for the means of acquiring experimental science ; and in. propor- 
tion to this demand, and the increase of wealth, by which it may be 
supplied, libraries, museums, laberatories, and depositories of choice 
specimens of the arts, will be multiplied and enlarged. In pur- 
suing his subject, Mr Wheaton takes a broad view of the ancient 
republics, and points out the connexion between the principles on 
which they were founded, and the rapid growth of the arts and 
sciences to which they gave encouragement. He traces analogies 
and causes sometimes farther than we can follow him, but his in- 
vestigation indicates a wide research into the history of the illus- 
trious periods of antiquity,as well as deep reflection on the nature, 
the moving springs, the enlightening spirit, and self preserving ten- 
dency of our own government. 


—~p— 





7.—Address delivered before the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
at the Ninth Anniversary, December 25,1824. By Joun 
Ware, M.D. Boston. 8vo. pp. 24. Office of Christian 
Register. 1825. 


THERE are few objects, which at first view appear more dispro- 
portioned to the means by which it is proposed to attain them, 
than the professed design of the Society before whom this address 
was delivered. It would seem the very height of chimerical en- 
thusiasm to attempt, by the efforts of a few philanthropic individuals, 
to abolish the practice of war, a custom which may be traced back 
farther, perhaps, than any other in the history of the human race, 
which in all ages has engrossed so large a portion of the talents of 
individuals, and of the resources of nations, and which it has re- 
quired the whole experience of the world, and eighteen centuries of 
Christianity, to bring to that degree of refinement with which it is 
now practised. Notwithstanding that often repeated truth, so con- 
soling to the beginners of vast undertakings, that many great results 
are produced by apparently small causes, we should be inclined to 
look upon the existence of such a society as offering little encour- 
agement indeed to the hopes of the philanthropist, did we think it 
were to be regarded as the only source, from which a change in 
the habits of the world might be expected to arise. It is an excel- 
lent thing doubtless, that all the arguments and reasonings, which 
can be adduced to show that war is no less unnecessary than per- 
nicious, and all the speculations by which the practicability of 
abolishing it may be made probable, should be brought as often, 

| and under as many forms as possible, before the public. But how 
| few are affected by arguments, and how small a portion of the 
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public will ever hear them. If it depended upon reason, and 
truth, and religion merely to decide, war would long since have 
fallen into disuse; but men’s passions and interests are too pow- 
erful for such restraints, and till these can be enlisted on the side 
of peace, we fear that all the efforts of peace societies will be in- 
effectual. | 

But it is not to them alone, that the benevolent man may look 
for encouragement. Dr Ware, with singular discernment and good 
judgment, has described the character of the age, and the progress 
of political science and of free institutions, as operating very pow- 
erfully in aid of the reasonings of the wise, and the efforts of the 
good. He points out the essential difference in military ambition 
and warlike character, between arbitrary governments, and those 
which are established on liberal principles, between those where 
the passions of a few or of one individual may plunge nations in 
calamity, and those where the interests of the whole are the only 
objects to be consulted by their rulers. He then answers the ob- 
jections drawn from the military character of the ancient republics, 
showing that in them the principles of freedom and of poiitical 
rights were far from being understood, in the manner in which we 
now understand them. Nothing indeed appears to us more absurd, 
than the reference which is very frequently made to the character 
of what are called the republics of antiquity, to indicate what is 
likely to be that of the republican governments of modern times. 
One would think that the differences, sufficiently marked certainly, 
between the different popular governments of Greece, and between 
them and the Roman system, would have shewn how little reliance 
could be placed on any apparent analogy in their forms, or their 
operation. Yet neither these, nor the total want of analogy be- 
tween the people of antiquity and the nations of our own time, in 
all imaginable circumstances, in habits, in knowledge, in situation, 
and whatever goes to form the character of a nation, have pre- 
vented the enemies of free institutions from prognosticating evils to 
those, who have adopted them. These sinister predictions remain 
as yet in a good degree unfulfilled, and if, as Dr Ware successfully 
contends, the effect of popular governments be to promote peace 
and the arts of peace, this will afford an additional reason for 
valuing, and a new motive for loving the free and happy country, 
which we are so fortunate as to call our own. 

The following extract will exhibit some of the author’s views of 
the subject. 

‘From these dangers, governments founded upon liberal prin- 
ciples are in a great measure free. ‘The permanent existence of a 
great military establishment is almost impossible. The people, 
always impatient under the load of taxation, often unreasonably 
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so, will never permit themselves to be burdened with an apparatus 
so costly and so useless. Government needs no array of guards 
for its protection ; it needs no extraneous support to give it dignity 
and authority in the eyes of its subjects, for it is in itself only a 
delegation of their power. Military men, as such, have no control, 
and little influence. They have no weight beyond that derived 
from their personal character, talents and services. The commu- 
nity ina free country are jealous of a standing army, jealous of 
military men, and justly so; for if it be ever destined, that by the 
course of internal revolution, arbitrary power shall set its foot upon 
their rights and trample their liberty in the dust, these are the in- 
struments by which that purpose will be accomplished. 

‘Among nations whose governments are founded upon these 
principles, one class of wars would almost necessarily cease at once 
to exist, | mean those which have been entered into to settle claims 
of hereditary right. A slender acquaintance with history will show 
how long, how frequent, and how bloody have been the contests 
originating in this source. Questions of legitimate succession have 
been debated by fire and sword, from the most remote antiquity to 
which the records of history reach. Nations have been in arms to 
determine, by this last appeal, between the degrees of consanguinity 
of rival candidates to a vacant throne. Civil strife has raged for 
centuries, nay almost through its whole history, in one of the 
proudest nations of Europe, growing entirely out of the same cause. 
And in our own days, has not all the christian world been engaged 
in a contest, which, whatever might have been its objects at some 
periods of its continuance ; and whatever might have been the mo- 
tives of some of its abettors, originated in the defence of hereditary 
right, and terminated in the accomplishment of its object ? 

‘The happy influence of such principles of government is well 
illustrated, in the spectacle presented by our own country, the only 
one in fact in which they have been fairly put to the test. The 
independent sovereignties of which it is composed, have, like dis- 
tinct nations, conflicting claims and conflicting interests ; jealousy, 
rivalry, heart burnings must exist; contentions arise upon points 
of great importance, where the passions become powerfully excited, 
and yet all parties are satisfied with an appeal to a judicial tribunal, 
whose decision is final. Upon far more trifling occasions the Gre- 
cian states have waged wars almost interminable. We have but 
to imagine each of our commonwealths transformed into a little 
kingdom, with its monarch, its train of hereditary nobles, its navy, 
its army, and the host of ambitious aspirants that surround a throne, 
and our hitherto peaceful continent would present only a scene of 
strife, turbulence, and bloodshed. We should then hear of nothing 
but the jealousy and rivalry of princes; of leagues and confedera- 
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tions ; of the balance of power, and of wars waged to regulate it. 
Our rivers would serve, as they have in the old world, as barriers 
between natural enemies. Our lakes would become the theatre of 
stormy contention between rival nations. Our seaboard would 
exhibit the spectacle of hostile fleets engaged in scenes of blood 
and carnage. The picture drawn of the old world, would be re- 
alised in the new. 


Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other ; Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who would else, 
Like kindred drops, have mingled into one.’ 


—~<>— 


8.—Digest of the Cases decided in the Supreme Judicial Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. From March, 
1816, to October, 1823, inclusive, as contained in the five 
last Volumes of Tyng’s, and the first of Pickering’s Re- 
ports. With the Names of the Cases, and a Table of the 
Titles and References. To which is added, a digested 
Index of the Names of the Cases in the Eighteen Vol- 
umes of Massachusetts Reports. By 'THeron Mprcatr. 
Boston, Richardson & Lord. 8vo. 


Aut those, who may be interested in knowing the contents of 
the six latest volumes of the Massachusetts Reports, will be pleased 
to learn, that their inquiries may be guided by the able and learned 
editor of Yelverton. A digest of these volumes is not likely, per- 
haps, very much to increase the already well earned reputation of 
Mr Metcalf, but we do not hesitate to say, that it will justify and 
confirm that reputation, and is, accordingly, a publication for which 
he is entitled to encouragement and thanks from the profession. 
It is a very easy thing to compile a volume, by copying, verbatim, 
the indexes of any number of volumes of reports, as Moore, Man- 
ning, Baylies, and many others have done, with an economy of 
labor and thinking on their part, but at the expense of great labor 
and inconvenience to lawyers, who are obliged to spend a great 
deal of time in handling volumes and turning leaves, either to find 
out that nothing is to be found, or in discovering what an author, 
who, like Comyns, has the skill and learning, and is willing to 
bestow the labor, requisite to the making of a digest, would present 
at the first glance to one consulting his work. 

Every page of this volume shows that the compiler has critically 
examined the cases referred to, and, in most insiances, at least, has 
not only stated the points solemnly adjudicated, but also sifted out 
the dicta, sembles, and queres ; stating the propositions in such a 
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manner that the reader distinguishes at once what was deliberately 
decided, from what was alleged, supposed, or doubted of, by any par- 
ticular judge ; and, by seeing the name of the judge, he is apprised, 

at the same time, of the authority, by which these incidental pro- 
positions are supported. One who consults the book is thus saved 
the vexation and disappointment of discovering, when he recurs to 
the report, that what appeared by the digest to be a direct and 
solemn decision in favor of his client’s claim, is only a propo- 
sition incidentally stated by a judge, without perhaps very delibe- 
rate consideration ; and a proposition that is very remotely connected 
with the decision of the court. This limitation and qualification of 
the propositions contained ina digest, are of some practical import- 
ance to the community at large, since the abstracts of cases in the 
digests and treatises, not unfrequently slide into use, and become 
substituted for the cases themselves, and judges and lawyers proceed 
upon the supposition, that certain principles have been establish- 
ed by the decisions of courts, when they rest on no better authority 
than the errors, mistakes, or carelessness of the compilers of digests, 
and abridgments, or of the authors of elementary treatises ; and 
since every community is affected by the doctrines established in 
its courts, and practically applied in the administration of the laws, 

the consequences of such mistakes, carelessness, and want of skill, 

are the same, though to a very limited extent, as a defective ad- 
ministration of justice, through an imperfect constitution of judicial 
tribunals. 

The titles of this Digest are very similar to those of Johnson’s, 
in both which, agreement is made a leading title, according to the 
former usage, from which some have departed by substituting con- 
tract, to which they have probably been induced by the title of 
Comyn’ s Treatise. The old title of deed (fait) is also preserved, 
in conformity to Comyns’s Digest, and those of older date, instead 
of conveyance, which has of late come into use. A change of laws, 
usages, and forms of business, necessarily introduces a change of 
the legal nomenclature, but as long as the customary and long 
established use of terms is attended by no inconvenience, it is cer- 
tainly better to adhere to it. Considering the small number of 
volumes included in this Digest, Mr Metcalf has a very numerous 
list of titles, and to avoid breaking up and dispersing the subjects 
too much, he frequently introduces under one title only a reference 
to another ; the book is thus made very convenient for use, whether 
the reader consults it in the course of investigating a subject gene- 
rally, or to ascertain what is decided upon any particular point. 

In a digest of cases, which, taken altogether, do not supply a 
full body of law upon any one title, the reader cannot expect to 
find so perfect an arrangement and connexion of the particular 
subjects coming under any title, as he would meet with in an ele- 
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mentary treatise ; but this does not excuse the compiler from intro- 
ducing as much ‘a order and arrangement as his materials admit 
of. The practice of bringing in the cases belonging to any division 
of atitle in their chronological order, and thus making sudden 
transitions from one extreme of a subject to another, some six or 
eight times in the same page, bewilders and confounds one who 
consults the book. Mr Metcalf has evidently been very careful, in 
every part of this volume, to arrange the materials coming under 
each division of a title, in the most easy and natural method, and 
the different cases are thus made to illustrate and reflect light upon 
each other, and one may read the abstracts under any title, in their 
order, without that confusion and perplexity, in which he is too 
often involved before he has read one half of a page, in some other 

digests and indexes. We do not mean to say, that this Digest can 
be read in order like a regular treatise, or even so easily as Comyns’s 
Digest, for that being more full, gives the opportunity of treating 
subjects in a more intimate connexion, and a more regular se- 
quence, but as far as his materials have given him the opportunity, 
he has thrown them into a clear method, and in some instances, as 
under the titles of Bazl, and Judgment, has preserved such a con- 
nexion and continuity of the subjects, that the titles may be read 
in course with as much facility and clearness as a regular treatise. 

Tt is not unworthy of remark, that Mr Metcalf has been careful 
to use a correct legal phraseology, and has scrupulously avoided 
the loose, commonplace, and inaccurate phrases so frequently to 
be met with in our law books, such for instance as what will justify 
a deviation, which is better Irish than English, or is at least a sort 
of riddle, being equivalent to saying, what will justify that which 
ts not justifiable. 

Besides the abstracts of the cases in the five last volumes of 
Tyng’s, and the first of Pickering’s Reports, this volume contains 
the rules of practice of the Supreme Court, and the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, a list of the cases in all the eighteen volumes of the 
Massachusetts Reports, with a general notice of the subject of each 
case, after the manner of the Repertorium Juridicum, and that of 
Moore’s, Burn’s, and Johnson’s list of cases Mr Metcalf has also 
cited a few manuscript cases, decided for the most part, if we re- 
collect rightly, in the county of Norfolk. He has also in a few 
instances cited cases from the reports in other states, and from the 
English reports, sometimes in confirmation of the digested cases, 
and sometimes in opposition to them. The few notes he has made, 
particularly that under the title Mortgages, add not a little to the 
value of the work, which, taken altogether, is accurately, skilfully, 
and industriously ‘wrought ; ; and,—which is expressing ourselves 
pretty strongly in its favor, —will not disappoint the expectations 
raised in the profession by any publication of the compiler. 
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NOTE. 


Since the article in our last number, on the history and resources 
of Baltimore, was published, we have been favored with a more full 
and accurate account of the water power in the neighborhood of that : 
city, together with a corrected and very ingenious table exhibiting ie 
the capacity of this power to move machinery. The facts here 
communicated are curious and valuable, and we are glad to have 
an opportunity of laying them before our readers. It appears by 
the table, that the streams of water within twenty miles around 
Baltimore are adequate to keep in meition one million six hundred 
and thirteen thousand cotton spindles. Only a comparatively 
small portion of this immense power is as yet occupied, by the 
numerous flour mills, factories, and other manufacturing establish- 
ments, already in operation. 
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. The annexed table needs no other explanation, than may be 
i found in the statements, which follow. The two parts of the table 
4 express separately the portion embraced within ten miles of the 
} city, and that beyond ten miles, but within twenty miles. In 
| @ estimating the power of the streams for the average of the year, the 
’ surplus of the six wettest months has been excluded. 
| j The numbers refer to the same numbers in the Table. 





No. 1. Patapsco Falls. 


First, within ten miles. This stream has 193 feet fall, or eleva- 
tion above the tide at the head dam of Hdlicott’s old upper mill. 
The power used at Ellicott’s mills generally is a fall of twelve 
feet, which has been assumed as a standard to which all the calcu- 
lations of the capacity of the streams at each mill seat have been 
adapted, in the following statements. With this fall the Patapsco 
is competent, at the lowest stage of water ever known, to drive 
four pair of seven feet burr millstones. This state of water exists 
during but a very short period ; for the greater part of the year, 
the stream possesses a power of twelve pair, and during the wet 
season a power of upwards of twenty pair of seven feet stones ; it is, 
therefore, fair to assume for a mean estimate of the capacity of the 
stream, that works contemplated to be in operation the whole 
year may, with a judicious application of the water, be estimated to 
have a power, throughout the year, of eight pair of seven feet mill- 
stones, which are equal to eleven pair of six feet, which diameter has 
been assumed as a standard of comparison for expressing the power 
either in horse power, or in the number of spindles of cotton works, 
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with the usual appendant machinery. The 193 feet, divided by 
twelve, give 16 mill seats, each driving 11 pair of six feet mill- 
stones, making in all 176 pair, each pair equal to 2000, making 
352,000 spindles, or 1760 horse powers. ‘The same course of rea- 
soning and calculation having been applied throughout, it will not 
be necessary to repeat it for each stream separately. 

Secondly, beyond ten and within twenty miles. Five miles from 
Ellicott’s upper mill, at the junction of the north and west 
branches, the elevation of this stream, by the levellings for the 
Potomac canal, is 269 feet above the tide; deducting from this 
the 193 feet below Ellicott’s upper mill, the fall of these five miles 
is ascertained to be 76 feet, and the slope of the country warrants 
us to assume the same fall for the remaining five miles, which 
gives the whole fall 152 feet within the limits assigned in our cal- 
culations. We here assume that the stream possesses only half 
the power, which it has in the inner circumference, although both 
the branches are only considered as one. Therefore, 152 feet 
fall yield 122 mill seats, each driving 5} pair of mill stones ; equal 
to 692 pair; equal to 139,000 spindles, or 697 horse powers. 


No. 2. Great Gunpowder Falls. 


At the distance of twentyone miles, on the York turnpike road, 
the elevation of this stream has been ascertained by the levellings 
for the Susquehanna canal to be 3262 feet. The junction of the 
two branches is about a mile below this point, and exactly on the 
line of our circumference of twenty miles. An elevation of 300 
feet may therefore be safely assumed for this point. A small por- 
tion only of this stream approaches within ten miles, including 
General Ridgely’s works at Hampton; all the rest flows within the 
outer circumference. The power of the stream in its whole extent 
is equal to that of the Patapsco below Ellicott’s mills, and the cal- 
culations have been made accordingly. 


No. 3. Little Gunpowder Falls. 


The whole of this stream lies between the inner and outer cir- 
cumference ; its fall has not been ascertained by any measurement, 
but it is believed that it may be safely compared to Jones’ Falls in 
every respect, by allowing it a total fall of 250 feet, with a capa- 
city of two pair of six feet millstones for every twelve feet fall. 


No. 4. Jones’ Falls. 


Is entirely within the circumference of ten miles, its total fall is 
ascertained to be 259 feet, and its capacity two pair of six feet 
millstones for every twelve feet fall. 
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No. 4. Gwinn’s Falls. 


Within ten miles, has a fall of 372 feet, with a capacity of two 
pair of six feet millstones for every twelve feet fall. 

Beyond ten miles, it contains William Owing’s three mills, each 
with a fall of 20 feet, and competent with that fall for one pair of 
six feet millstones, the year round, making 2 pair for our standard 
of twelve feet fall. 


No. 6. Herring Run 


Has a fall of 150 feet within five miles of the city, but the en- 
tire capacity of the whole stream does not exceed five pair of six 
feet millstones the whole year round, making for our standard of 
twelve feet fall, 2 pair. 


No. 7. Union Run 


Is a branch of Jones’ falls, and lies entirely within five miles of 
Baltimore ; its whole fall is 106 feet, and its entire capacity two 
+ . . . . ? . I y 
pair of six feet millstones, making ¢th pair for our standard. 


No. 8. Winters’ Run 


Lies near the outer boundary of the greater circumference, it has 
a fall of 150 feet, with a capacity of two pair of six feet millstones 
for every twelve feet fall. 


Nos. 9,10. Patuxent River. 


Although this river discharges itself into the Chesapeake Bay at 
a very great distance from Baltimore, yet the most important part 
comes considerably within the outer circumference assumed for our 
limits. ‘The junction of the two branches is just 20 miles from 
Baltimore; from this point, the north branch on which the Savage 
cotton factory is situated, lies entirely within our limits. The head 
race of this factory, according to the levellings for the Potomae 
canal, is 181 feet above the tide. Deducting 30 feet for the fall of 
the river below the junction, and adding 100 feet for the millseats 
known to exist above the Savage factory, we have a total fall of 
250 feet for this branch, to which may be justly assigned, a power 
of 24 pair of millstones for every twelve feet fall. 

The western or main branch of the Patuxent, flows within our 
limits, for a course of fifteen miles. From the same data as above, 
we may assign to this course a fall of 160 feet, with a power of 
four pair of six feet millstones for every twelve feet fall. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Repository and Journal. Vol. 
VIII. No. 3. January, 1825. 

Nature and Reason Harmonised in the Practice of Husbandry. 
By the late John Lorain. Philadelphia. Carey and Lea. 

Address delivered before the Philadelphia Society for promoting 
Agriculture, at its Annual Meeting on the 18th of January, 1825. 
By Robert Vaux. 8vo. pp. 28. Philadelphia. 


The author first draws a short sketch of the history and progress of agri- 
culture from the earliest times ; but the chief part of ‘his discourse is devoted 
to the agriculture of Pennsylvania. He describes the early modes of cultiva- 
tion in that state, and follows step by step the improvements, which have been 
gradually taking place. In conclusion he makes some excellent remarks on 
the importance of moral, literary, and scientific instruction in an agricultural 
country, as promoting both the science of husbandry, and the happiness of 


the people. 
ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy, in which the Elements of 
that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the Com- 
prehension of young Pupils. Illustrated with Plates. By the 
Author of Conversations on Chemistry. Seventh Edition, with 
numerous Improvements. By Rev. J. L. Blake. Boston. 

Lectures on the Adulteration of Food and Culinary Poisons in 
general, and of Adulteration in sundry Chemical Preparations, &c. 
in Medicine and the Arts, with the Means of discovering them, and 
Rules for determining the Purity of Substances; delivered in the 
United States Military Academy. By James Cutbush. 12mo. 

The Mysteries of Trade, or the great Source of Wealth; con- 
taining Receipts and Patents in Chemistry and Manufacturing ; 
with Practical Observations on the Useful Arts, original and com- 
piled. By David Beman. 8vo. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts. Vol. IX. No. 1. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Elements of Astronomy, illustrated by Plates for the Use of 


Schools and Academies, with Questions. By John H. Wilkins, 
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A. M. Third Edition. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard and Co. 
12mo. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Musical Biography, or Sketches of the Lives and Writings of 
Eminent Musical Characters, interspersed with an Epitome of in- 
teresting Musical Matter. By John R. Parker. 8vo. 

Outlines of the Principal Events in the Life of General La- 
fayette. From the North American Review. 8vo. pp. 64.  Bos- 
ton. Cummings, Hilliard and Co. 

Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Vol. V. 

BOTANY. 


A Sketch of the Botany of South Carolina and Georgia. Vol. 
II. No. 6. By Stephen Elliott. 


COMMERCE. 


Reply of the Committee of Merchants of Philadelphia, to the 
Memorial of the Auctioneers, lately presented to Congress. 8vo. 

. 1d. 

A Brief View of the Law relating to Transactions between Prin- 
cipals, and Factors, or Agents. A Memorial to the Legislature, 
praying for an Alteration of the Law, &c. Respectfully addressed 
to the Members of the Senate and Assembly of New York. 8vo. 


pp. 14. 
EDUCATION. 


Comparative View-of the Systems of Pestalozzi and Lancaster ; 
in an Address delivered before the Society of ‘Teachers in the City 
of New York. By Solyman Brown, A. M. 

Essay on the Study and Pronunciation of the Greek and Latin 
Languages. By Wm. White,A.M. Philadelphia. 8vo. pp 24. 
A. Finley. 

The English Teacher, or Private Learner’s Guide ; containing 
a New Arrangement of Murray’s Exercises and Key, &c. De- 
signed to accompany and match with the Boston Stereotype Edi- 
tion of Murray’s Exercises prepared for the Use of Schools. By 
Israel Alger, Jr. A. M. Teacher of Youth. Boston. Lineoln 
and Edmands. 

Murray’s English Exercises, consisting of Exercises in Parsing, 
&c. Revised, prepared, and particularly adapted to the Use of 
Schools ; being a Counterpart to the English Teacher. By Israel 
Alger, Jr. A.M. Boston. Lincoln and Edmands. 

The American Arithmetic, in which the Science of Numbers is 
theoretically explained and practically applied, &c. Also a Sys- 
tem of Book Keeping by Single Entry. Designed for the Use of 
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Schools and Academies in the United States. By James Robinson, 
Jr. Instructer of Youth in Boston. Lincoln and Edmands. 

A New Spanish Grammar, adapted to every Class of Learners. 
By Mariano Cubi y Soler. Second Edition, revised, corrected, 
enlarged and greatly Improved. 12mo. pp. 464. Baltimore. F. 
Lucas, Jr. 

The Moral Instructer, and Guide to Virtue ; designed for a Na- 
tional Manual of Moral Science, in American Seminaries of Edu- 
cation, and private Families. By Jesse Torrey,Jr. Fifth Edition. 

A Concise Introduction to Practical Arithmetic 3 in which all 
the Rules that occur in common Business are applied to the Federal 
Currency. Designed for the use of Schools in the United States. 
By Samuel Temple, A. M. Ninth Edition, improved. Boston. 
Lincoln and Edmands. 

Noyes’ System of Penmanship, containing Directions for Making 
the Pen, Holding the Pen, &c. with large and small Hand, and 
German Text Copies. Boston. Richardson and Lord. 

Observations on the Importance of Female Education and Ma- 
ternal Instruction, with their Beneficial Influence on Society. By 
a Mother. New York. 

Fourth Annual Common School Report, made in the Year 1825, 
tothe Legislature of New York. By J. V.N. Yates, Secretary of 
State, and Acting Superintendant of Common Schools. Fol. 
pp. 44. Albany. 

Elements of Arithmetic, translated from the French of M. Be- 
zout, and adapted to the Use of American Schools. By Nathaniel 
Hay: nes, A. B. ‘Tutor in Mathematics, in the Gardiner Lyceum. 
Hallowell. 

The Pronouncing Spelling Book, adapted to Walker’s Critical 
Pronouncing Dictionary, &c. By G. A. Cummings, Author of 
Ancient and Modern Geography, &c. carefully revised and cor- 
rected from the Third Edition. Canandaigua. J. D. Bemiss and 
Co. and Cummings, Hilliard and Co. 16mo. pp. 203. 

Easy Lessons in Reading ; for the Use of ‘Younger Classes in 
Common Schools. By Joshua Leavitt. Second Edition. 16mo. 
pp. 156. Keene. John Prentiss. ) 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A System of Universal Geography. By M. Malte Brun, Editor 
of the ‘ Annales Des Voyages,’ &c. Nos. 1, 2, 3. Boston. Wells 
and Lilly. 8vo. 

An Easy Introduction to the Study of Geography, on an im- 
proved Plan, accompanied withan Atlas. By ‘Thomas T. Smiley- 
Second Edition, improved. 

GEOLOGY. 

A Geological and Agricultural alg of the District adjoin- 

ing the Erie Canal in the State of New York. Part I. Contain- 
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ing a Description of the Rock Formations, together with a Geo- 
logical Profile, extending from the Atlantic to Lake Erie. 


HISTORY. 


Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, for the 
Year 1824. Vol. I. Concord. J.B. Moore. 8vo. pp. 336. 

A Histery of the Indian Wars in the Country bordering Con- 
necticut River and Parts adjacent, and other interesting Events, 
from the Landing of the Pilgrints to the Conquest of Canada by 
the English, in 1760. With Notices of Indian Depredations in the 
neighboring Country, and the first Planting and Progress of Settle- 
ment in New England, New York, and Canada. By E. Hoyt, 
Esq. Boston. 8vo. pp. 312. 

History of Massachusetts from July, 1775, when General Wash- 
ington took command of the American Army, at Cambridge, to the 
year 1789, inclusive, when the Federal Government was established 
under the present Constitution. By Alden Bradford, Author of 
the Volume of History of Massachusetts published in 1822. Bos- 
ton. Wells and Lilly. 1825. 

History of the State of New York, including its Aboriginal and 
Colonial‘Annals. By J. V. N. Yates, Secretary of the State of New 
York, and Joseph W. Moulton, Counsellor at Law, with a Map of 
the Hudson River. Part I. 8vo. pp. 336. New York. 


LAW. 
A Digested Index to the Reported Decisions of the several Courts 


of Law in the United States. By Thomas I. Wharton, Esq. Vol. 
IIf. Philadelphia. Carey and Lea. 8vo. pp. 604. 


The very great utility of a work on a plan of this is so obvious, that nothing 
needs be said to make it more plain. It furnishes a key to all the important 
decisions of the several states, and refers to the particular volumes of reports 
in which they may be found. The present volume contains a systematic ar- 
rangement of the cases decided and published in the following states; viz. Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

The ‘editor says in his advertisement, that ‘in the execution of his under- 
taking he has generally followed the plan of his predecessors ; the object be- 
ing to give merely a compendium of the points actually decided, he has not 
cousidered himself at liberty to introduce the dicla of judge s, however respect- 
able, but has confined himself to a concise statement of the opinion of the 
court, upon the main subject of inquiry in each case.’ 

At the beginning the editor gives a catalogue of the different Reports, which 
he cites, and which in Maryland amount to two, Virginia three, North Caro- 
lina ten, South Carolina seven, Kentucky five, ‘Tennessee three 

The Fourth volume of the Digested Index will comprise the recent Reports 
of the Eastern and Middle States. 

The Lawyer’s Common Place Book, with an Alphabetical In- 
dex of most of the Heads, which occur in General Reading and 
Practice. Boston. Cummines, Hilliard and Co. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Court 


of the State of Vermont. Prepared and published in Pursuance ot 
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a Statute Law of the State. By Daniel Chipman. Vol. I. Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. 

A Digested Index to the Virginia Reports, containing all the 
Points Argued and Determined in the Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia, from Washington to Second Randolph inclusive, with a Ta- 
ble of the Names of Cases Reported. By Everard Hall, Counsellor 
at Law. To which are added Rules of the Court of Appeals, and 
General Courts, for the Richmond and Lynchburg Districts, with 
Instructions for Commissioners in Chancery. Richmond. Peter 


Cottom. 
Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Court of Chan- 


cery of the State of New York. » By Samuel M. Hopkins, Coun- 


sellor at Law. Part I. New York. 
Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the English Courts 


of Common Law. Vol. Ill. Parts 1 and 2. Edited by Thomas 
Sergeant and John C. Lowber, Esqrs. of the Philadelphia Bar. P. 


H. Nicklin. 
A Digest of the Reported Cases Argued and Determined in the 
Supreme Judicial Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


By Lewis Bigelow, Counsellor at Law. Wells and Lilly. Boston. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematical Diary ; Containing new Researches and Improve- 
ments in the Mathematics; with Collections of Questions, pro- 
posed and resolved by ingenious Correspondents, in Quarterly 
Numbers. Conducted by L. Adrain, LL. D. Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Columbia College, New York. 
No. 1, for January, 1825. James Ryan. 

MEDICINE. 

Medical Review and Analectic Journal. No. 3. 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences. 
Nos. 17 and 18. Edited by N. Chapman, M. D. Carey and Lea. 

The Journal of Foreign Medical Science and Literature. No. 
17. Philadelphia. E. Littell. 

New England Journal of Medicine and Surgery. No.1. Vol. 
IX. For January 1825. 

MINERALOGY. 

Conversations on Mineralogy. By Delvalle Lowry. With 
Plates, from the Engravings of Mr and Miss Lowry, from Original 
Drawings. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Address pronounced at the Opening of the New York 
Atheneum, Dec. 14,1824. By Henry Wheaton, Esq. 8vo. pp. 44. 

The Gentleman’s New Pocket Farrier ; comprising a General 
Description of that useful Animal, the Horse ; together with the 
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quickest and most simple Mode of Fattening, &c. Third Edition, 
enlarged and improved. By Richard Mason, M. D. To which 
is added an Appendix, &c. Richmond. 

Atlantic Magazine. Nos. 9, 10, 11. 

Report of a Committee of the Overseers of Harvard College, 
Jan. 6, 1825. 8vo. pp. 64. 

Report of a Committee of the Overseers of Harvard College, on 
the Memorial of the Resident Instructers, Jan. 6, 1825. 8vo. pp. 
23. Boston. 

An Oration delivered at Plymouth, Dec. 22,1824. By Edward 
Everett. Svo. pp. 73. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, and Co. 

The Museum ef Foreign Literature and Science. Nos. 31,32, & 33. 

The Port Folio. No. 273. 

The Adventures of Congo in Search of his Master. An American 
Tale. Containing a true Account of a Shipwreck ; and interspersed 
with Anecdotes founded on Facts. Boston. 

The Claims of Classical Learning, Examined and Refuted by 
Argument and the Confession of Scholars. Boston. 

Extracts from an Article in the North American Review, for 
January, 1824, on the Subject of the American Colonisation 
Society. 8vo. pp. 28. Princeton, N. J. 

The Friend of Peace, Nos. 39 and 40. 

Views in New Haven and its Vicinity, containing six Copper- 
plate Engravings, with a particular Description to each View, 
drawn and engraved by T. W. Barber, New Haven. 

Reasons, principally of a Public Nature, against a New Bridge 
from Boston to Charlestown. 8vo. pp. 32. Boston. Wells and Lilly. 

An Address pronounced before the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety. By John Ware, M.D. Boston. 

The Athenzum, or Spirit of the English Magazines, Nos. 20, 21, 
22 and 23. 

Tales of a Traveller. By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 8vo. Second 
Edition. 

Tiiumphs of Intellect, a Lecture delivered October 1824, in the 
Chapel of Waterville College. By Stephen Chapin, D. D. Professor 
of Theology in said College. Waterville, Me. 8vo. pp. 31. 

An Appeal to the Good Sense of the Legislature and the Com- 
munity, in Favor of a New Bridge to South Boston. By a Citizen. 
8vo. pp. 22. Boston. 

Considerations suggested by the Establishment of a Second Col- 


lege in Connecticut. Hartford. 8vo. pp. 36. 

This pamphlet is ably written. On the merits of the argument we shall not 
pretend to decide. We are inclined to think, however, that the ground taken 
is too broad. There can be no doubt, that a few large and well endowed Col- 
leges would do more for the cause of science and letters in general, than a 
multitude of smaller institutions, but it is quite certain that no rule can be 
established under our forms of government. Every state has a right to make 
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as many colleges as it pleases, and the spirit of rivalry, if nothing else, will 
always prompt to a free exercise of this right. And when you look at the 
principles of the case, there seems no reason why one part of a state, or any 
particular class of people in a state, should have the exclusive privilege of a 
college; nor why any association of persons may not found and support a 
college, if they can raise funds for the purpose, and are disposed to appro- 
priate them in this way. This, perhaps, may be deemed an evil, but it seems 
to us a necessary consequence of our free political institutions. It is also pro- 
ductive of one benefit, which is not of slight importance, and that is, the greater 
amount of means, which will be thus appropriated for education by states and 
individuals, in proportion as a greater number of persons, and a greater va- 
riety of interests are concerned. 

The following facts contained in this pamphlet, are curious and worthy of 
attention. 

‘The only just ground of estimating the future resort of students to this 
State, (Connecticut,) is an inquiry into the means of education in those parts 
of our country, from which they have hitherto proceeded. From Massachu- 
setts, for a considerable period of time past, as appears by the College cata- 
logues, between fifty and sixty students have come annually to this State for 
instruction, chiefly from those towns which lie in the valley of the Connecticut. 
In the centre of that population, a Collegiate Institution has recently sprung 
up, which, amidst great embarrassments and without authority to confer de- 
grees, has collected more than one hundred and thirty students. Its endow- 
ments are stated to exceed one hundred thousand dollars ; and its patronage 
and wealth to be continually increasing. When clothed with the full powers 
of a College, by a charter from the State, which must soon be granted, that 
institution is expected by its friends, and on this ground has its cause been 
repeatedly argued before the Legislature, to withhold from Connecticut very 
many of those youth, who would otherwise seek instruction here. 

‘From the State of New York, for many years past, between forty and fifty 
students have received their education in Connecticut. In that State, how- 
ever, the most honorable exertions are making to provide the means of educa- 
tion at home. “ Funds to the amount of $750,000 have been granted to the 
three Colleges, which are steadily increasing in the number of their students. 
Two new Colleges have recently been incorporated, one under the auspices of 
the Methodists, and another under those of the Episcopalians ; and the im- 
mense resources and enterprise of that State will secure, to those institutions, 
the most ample support. It can hardly be expected, therefore, that Connecti- 
cut will long be called upon to educate, at least to any great extent, the youth 
of New York. 

‘From the State of South Carolina, fifteen or twenty students have, for a 
long period resorted to this State for instruction. In that State, likewise, the 
most liberal provision is now made for the instruction of their youth at home. 
Two hundred thousand dollars have already been expended on buildings and 
other accommodations for their University ; and twelve thousand dollars are 
annually paid from the public treasury, for the support of the instructers. An 
attempt is also making, under the Bishop Jf that diocess, to revive a College, 
which has, for many years, been nearly extinct, in order to provide more fully, 
for the instruction of youth within the State. 

‘In North Carolina, which formerly sent a considerable number of students 
to be educated in Connecticut, the University has gained so high and deserved 
a reputation, that her youth are retained almost entirely at home. The en- 
dowments of that institution are said to exceed $400,000 ; and the rigid disci- 
pline, which is there maintained, demonstrates what has been doubted by 
many, that Colleges can be effectually governed in the southern States. In 
Georgia, the University has been revived within a short period, and the num- 
ber of students is already one hundred and twenty. Very few youth, from 
that State, now resort to Connecticut for an education. In Alabama, funds to 
the amount of nearly half a million of dollars are appropriated to the support 
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of Colleges ; and measures are now in a train of operation to establish a respect- 
able institution there. In Virginia, from which students, in considerable num- 
bers, once sought instruction here, the buildings of the Central University are 
at length completed, at an expense of nearly three hundred thousand dollars. 
Fifteen thousand dollars a year are placed at the disposal of the Board of 
Trustees. An agent is already despatched to Europe, for the purpose of se- 
lecting distinguished men as Professogs, and the University is expected to 
commence its operations early in the year 1825. The College of Hampden 
and Sidney, iikewise, has recently been revived under favorable auspices ; 
while another institution, named Washington College, has attained a respecta- 
bie rank. From the address of the late Gov. Barbour to the inhabitants of 
Virginia, it appears that the education of their youth at home, is awakening 
the liveliest exertions in that State; and is connected with strong feelings of 
local interest, and relative importance in the community of States. In the 
District of Columbia, a new College has recently gone into operation, with 
considerable prospect of success. Its students already amount to one hundred 
and twenty. 

‘In Pennsylvania, Dickinson College, once a distinguished seminary, after 
being extinct for a period, has been completely reorganised within two years 
past; and is now a prosperous institution. In the western States, Transylvania 
University numbers, in its various departments, thirteen Professors, and three 
hundred and sixty nine students. In Tennessee, besides the flourishing insti- 
tution at Greenville, and another at Knoxville, a College is to be immediately 
organised at Nashville, under the direction of a gentleman already well known 
to the public, as an active and successful officer of Princeton College.’ pp.6—8. 


Remarks on Washington College, and on the ‘ Considerations’ 
suggested by its Establishment. Hartford. 8vo. pp. 52. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Elements of Moral Philosophy, comprising the Theory of Morals 
and Practical Ethics. By John L. Parkhurst. 12mo. pp. 257. 
Concord, N. H. J.B. Moore, and J. W. Shepard. 


The author says, that ‘in writing this volume he has availed himself of the 
labors of others, as far as they have been to his purpose,’ and adds, that ‘ in 
the theory of Morals he is chiefly indebted to Brown ; in Practical Ethics, to 
Paley.’ The first part of the book treats of the foundation of moral distinc- 
tions, and the nature and degree of virtue ; and the second is devoted to the 
practical rules of duty, sources of happiness, and the chief principles of social 
action. 

The author adopts and defends Paley’s theery of utility, and will not allow 
that it has in itself any tendency to be abused to bad purposes. Evil disposed 
men may abuse any rule, and this among others, but the fault is with them- 
selves, and not with the rule. Madam de Stiel’s assertion, that ‘ this utility 
is seldom anything more than a specious pretext, under which men disguise 
their selfish designs,’ has no weight, the author thinks, as a general maxim. 
No one believes that to be on the whole useful, which he does not at the same 
time believe to be good, and if he talks of utility when he is committing any 
other than a virtuous act, he braves conscience in his deed. To plead for the 
utility of wicked acts is a contradiction in terms ; and if a man seriously offers 
such a plea, ali you can say is, that his moral vision is darkened, and his con- 
science hardened. But it may admit of a question, after all, whether this 
doctrine of utility, as a perfect rule of virtue, does not suppose more dis- 
interestedness, if not more wisdom, than falls to the common lot of mankind. 

Mr Parkhurst’s compend seems to be compiled with judgment, and to 
embrace as many particulars of the science, which it treats, as are requisite 
in an elementary treatise. We do not approve this mode of abridging, and 
should have valued the author’s labors more highly, if he had wrought the 
subject anew, and expressed his thoughts in his own language. It is too 
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common with abridgments, that they break up and mangle the sense of the 
original author, while they present little to compensate this defect in the half 


developed conceptions of the compiler. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New Yok. Vol. 


I. Part 2. No. VII. 
NOVELS. 


The Valley of Shenandoah, or Memoirs of the Graysons. 2 
Vols. New York. 

The Coquette ; or, the History of Eliza Wharton. A Novel, 
Founded on Fact. By a Lady of Massachusetts. Fourth Edition. 
Newburyport. Charles Whipple. 

Lionel Lincoln, or the Leaguer of Boston. By the Author of 
the ‘ Pilot,’ &c. &c. 2 Vols. 12mo. New York. C. Wiley. 

The Refugee, a Romance. By Capt. Matthew Murgatroyd, of 
the Ninth Continentals in the Revolutionary War. 12mo. 2 Vols. 

The Pioneers, or the Sources of the Susquehanna ; a Descriptive 
Tale. By the Author of the ‘Spy.’ A new Edition. 

John Bull in America, or the New Munchausen, 12mo. pp. 226. 


New York. C. Wiley. 
POETRY. 

Poems. By Edward C. Pinkney. Price 62 1-2 cts. Baltimore. 

Lays of Melpomene. By Sumner L. Fairfield. 12mo. pp. 72. 
Portland, Me. 

The Sisters of St Clara. A Portuguese Tale. By Sumner L. 
Fairfield. 12mo. pp. 54. Portland. 

Triumphs of Liberty ; the Prize Ode, recited by Mr Finn, at 
the Boston Theatre, on the Anniversary of Washington’s Birth 
Day, Feb. 22, 1825. By Ebenezer Bailey. 8vo. pp. 8. Boston. 

The Legend of Genevieve, with other Tales and Poems. . By 


Delta. 
POLITICS. 


Speech of Mr McDuffie, on Internal Improvements 3 with a few 
Introductory Remarks, in Answer to a Pamphlet entitled ‘ Con- 
solidation.” Columbia, 8. C. 8vo,. pp. 32. 

Remarks on the Law of Imprisonment for Debt ; showing its 
Unconstitutionality, and its Demoralising Influence on the Com- 
munity. By Thomas Herttell, of the City of New York. 8vo. 
pp- 47 Boston. 

A View of the Constitution of the United States of America. 
By William Rawle. Philadelphia. 

THEOLOGY. 


Bickersteth’s Treatise on the Lord’s Supper; adapted to the 
Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States ; 
with an Introduction, Notes, and an Essay. By Gregory T. 
Bedell, A. M. Rector of St Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia. Price 


$1. E. Littell. 
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474 New Publications. [ April, 

Two Sermons, delivered to the First Parish in Hingham, by 
Joseph Richardson. 8vo. pp. 35. 

Life a Journey, and Man a Traveller; a New Year’s Sermon, 
preached at Trinity Church, on Jan. 4, 1824, and by Particular 
Desire, delivered again on Jan. 2, 1825 3 ; by John $ . J. Gardiner, 
D. D. Boston. S. H. Parker. 

A Discourse on the Proper Character of Religious Institutions ; 
delivered at the Opening of the Independent Congregational Church 
in Barton Square, Salem, December 7, 1824. By Henry Colman. 
Published at the Request of Proprietors. Salem. 

A Collection of Essays and Tracts in Theology. By Jared 
Sparks. No. IX. Containing Selections from the Works of the 
Ever Memorable John Hales, and a Biographical Notice. Boston, 
David Reed. 

Christian Examiner and Theological Review. Nos. 6 and 7. 

Orthodoxy ; being Objections to the Pamphlet, entitled ‘ Proofs 
that the common Theories and modes of Reasoning, respecting the 
Depravity of Mankind, exhibit it as a Physical Attribute.’ Price 
25 cts. 

Biblical Repertory ; a Collection of Dissertations on Biblical 
Literature. By Rev. Charles Hodge, Professor of Biblical and 
Oriental Literature, in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. 
J. No. J. 8vo. pp. 151. To be continued Quarterly. 

Dialogues on Atonement. Price 25 cts. Philadelphia. 

A Greek Grammar of the New Testament, translated from the 
German of George Benedict Winer, Professor of Theology at Er- 
langen. By Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Theological Seminary, Andover ; and Edward Robinson, Assistant 
Instructer in the same Department. 8vo. pp. 176. Andover. 
Flagg and Gould. 

The Prospects and Claims of pure Christianity ; A Sermon 
Preached at the Dedication of the Twelfth Congregational Church, 
in Boston, October 13th, 1824. By John G. Palfrey, A. M. Pas- 
tor of the Church in Brattle Street. Published by Request. 8vo. 

. 34. Boston. W. W. Clapp. 

The Cabinet; or Works of Darkness brought to Light, &c. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, 12mo. pp. 80. Philadel- 
phia. John Mortimer. 

A Review of the Rev. Mr Colman’s Sermon, Delivered at the 
opening of the Independent Congregational Church, in Barton 
Square, Salem. Boston. 8vo. pp. 36. 

Bible News; or, Sacred Truths relating to the Living God, his 
Only Son, and Holy Spirit, Illustrated and Defended, in a con- 
tinued Series of Letters and Inquiries. 'To which is added a Re- 


‘spectful Address to the Trinitarian Clergy, relating to their Man- 


ner of treating Opponents. By Noah Worcester, D. D. Third 
Edition. Boston. i2mo. pp. 302. 
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13825.] New Publications. 475 


The Power of Faith exemplified, in the Life and Writings of 
Mrs Isabella Graham, of New York. By Dr Bethune. To which 
is added, Extracts from a number of Devotional Letters, written a 
short Time previous to her Death. Price $1. New York. Wilder 
and Campbell. 

Book of Revelation Unsealed; An Explanation of the Apoca- 
lypse, or Revelation of St John. By Alexander Smythe, Mem- 
ber of Congress. 16mo. pp. 59. Washington, D. C. 

Retrospective Theology; or the Opinions of the World of 
Spirits, commonly called Dr Ely’s Dream. Philadelphia. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Synod and Ministerium of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, in the State of New York, and 
Adjacent Parts, Convened at Brunswick, New Jersey, October, 
1824. 8vo. pp. 40. 

A Sermon Delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. William 
Henry Furness, as Pastor of the first Congregational Unitarian 
Church, in Philadelphia, January 12, 1825. By Henry Ware, 
Jun. Minister of the Second Church in Boston. 8vo. pp. 46. 
Philadelphia. A. Small. 

A Sermon preached before the Bible Society of N. Carolina, on 
Sunday, December 12th, 1824. By the Right Rev. John S. 
Ravenscroft, Bishop of the Diocess of North Carolina; with an 
Appendix. 8vo. pp. 22. Releigh, N. C. 

Unitarian Miscellany, No. 48. 

The Second Volume of Sermons and Plans of Sermons on many 
of the most important Texts of Holy Scripture. By the late Rev. 
Joseph Benson. pp. 312. Baltimore. Armstrong and Plaskett. 

Christian Spectator, Vol. VII. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

The Literary and Evangelical Magazine, Vol. VIII. Nos. 1 and 2. 

A Vindication of the Divine Inspiration of the Bible, by human 
Reason and Argument. By M. M. B. Price 75 cents 

A Sermon preached at the Funeral of his Excellency William 
Eustis, Esq. late Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
in Presence of the Constituted Authorities of the State, February 
11, 1825. By Daniel Sharp, Chaplain of the Senate. 

A Family Prayer Book; Containing Forms of Morning and 
Evening Prayers, for a Fortnight, with those for Schools, Religious 
Societies, and Individuals. Third Edition, newly arranged, re- 
yised and enlarged. 12mo. pp. 252. Boston. 

A Reply to‘ An Inquiry into the Scriptural Import of the Words 
Sheol, Hades, Tartarus and Gehenna; all translated Hell in the 
Common English Version. Ry Walter Balfour,’ in a Series of 
Lectures delivered in the Universalist Church, Charlestown. By 
James Sabine, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in the City 
of Boston. 8vo. pp. 132. Boston. 

A Sermon Preached at the Dedication of the New Meeting 
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476 New Publications. [ April, 


House in the First Parish in Deerfield, December 22d, 1824. 
By Samuel Willard, A. A. 8. Minister of that Parish. 8vo. pp. 15. 

The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; in 
which the Text of the Common Version is divided into Paragraphs, 
the Punctuation in many Cases altered, and some Words, not in the 
Original, expunged. 12mo. pp. 297. Boston. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND STATISTICS. 


A General Outline of the United States of North America, her 
Resources and Prospects, with a Statistical Comparison, shewing, 
at one View, the Advance she has made in National Opulence, in 
the Period of Thirty Years, &c. 8vo. pp. 238. Philadelphia. H. 
S. Tanner. 

A Topographical and Statistical Manual of the State of New- 
York. Second Edition, Containing an Account of the Grand 
Canals, Schools, Finances, &c. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Narrative of an Expedition to the Sources of St Peter’s River, 
Lake Winnepeck, Lake of the Woods, &c. &c. Performed in the 
Year 1823, by Order of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, 
under the Command of Stephen H. Long, Major U. S. T. E. 
Compiled from the Notes of Major Long, Messrs Say, Keating, 
and Colhoun. By William H. Keating, A. M. &c. Professor of 
Mineralogy and Chemistry, as applied to the Arts, in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Geologist and Historiographer to the Ex- 
pedition, in 2 vols 8vo. Philadelphia. Carey and Lea. 

A Year in England, comprising a Journal of Observations in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, the North of 
Italy, and Holland. By John Griscom. Second Edition. New 
York. Collins and Hanney. 

AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron; noted during a 
Residence with his Lordship at Pisa, in the Years 1821 and 1822. 
By Thomas Medwin of the 24th Light Dragoons. Author of 
‘ Ahasuerus the Wanderer.’ 12mo. pp. 304. New York. 

Lord Byron’s Works, a new and complete Edition, containing 
many Pieces not to be found in former Editions, among which are 
several Articles which appeared in the ‘ Liberal.’ 

The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, Esq. in 4 vols. 
12mo. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard and Co. 

Tales for Mothers, from the French of T. N. Bouilly, 12mo. 
pp. 184. New York. 

‘ Alasco,’ a Tragedy, written by M. A. Shee, Esq. R. A. with 
those Passages marked, that were objected to by the Licenser of 


‘the British Stage. Price 31 cents. 


The Tragedy of Caius Gracchus. By James S. Knowles, Au- 
thor of Virginius. Price 25 cents. 
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Floating Beacon, a Melo Drama, in two Acts. By E. Ball, Esq. 

Memoirs of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, with Specimens of 
his Poetry and Letiers, and an Estimate of his Genius and 
Talents, compared with those of his great Cotemporaries. By 
James Prior, Esq. with Autographs and a Portrait. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Philadelphia. A. Small. pp. 507. 

Book of the Church. By Robert Southey, Esq. From the Se- 
cond London Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. Boston. Wells and Lilly. 

The Human Heart, A Novel. By the Author of ¢ Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life.’ 1 vol. 12mo. 

Recollections of the Life of Lord Byron, from the Year 1808, to 
the End of 1814, exhibiting his early C haracter and Opinions, dde- 
tailing the Progress of his Lite ‘rary Career, and including various 
unpublished Passages of his Works, taken from Authentic Docu- 
ments, in the Possession of the Author. By the late R. C. Dallas, 
Esq. to which is prefixed an Account of the Circumstances, leading 
to the Suppression of Lord Byron’s Correspondence with the Au- 
thor, and his Letters to his Mother , lately announced for Publica- 
tion. S8vo. pp. 222. Philade Iphia. A. Small. ae 

Theodore ; or the Crusaders. A Tale for Youth. By Mrs Hof- Af 
land. Boston. Munroe and Francis. a | 

The Four Gospels, translated from the Greek. With Preliminary 
Dissertations, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By George 
Campbell, D. D. F.R.S. Edinburgh, Principal of the Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, in four vols. 8vo. with the Author’s last 
Corrections. Boston. T. Bedlington, and Charles Ewer. 

New Monthly Magazine, Nos. 46, 47, and 48. 

A near View of Society, or Essay on the Formation of Human 
Character, preparatory to the Dev elopment of a Plan for gradually 
ameliorating the Condition of Mankind. By Robert Owen. First 
Americanffrom the Third London Edition. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 
7 ) cents. 

Lessons for Children in Four Parts. By Mrs Barbauld. Second 
American Edition. 24mo. Boston, Wells and Lilly. 

Jane and her Teacher, or the Sunday School of E ‘llington. First 
American Edition. 16mo. pp- 72. Salem, Whipple and Lawrence. 








George Wilson and Friend; or Godliness is Profitable for all Dae 
Things. First American Edition. 16mo. pp. 108. Salem, Whip- | 


ple and Lawrence. ihe 

Five Thousand Receipts in all the Useful and Domestic Arts, ; 
constituting a complete and universal Practical Library, and bere 
tive Cyclopedia. By Colin Mackenzie. pp. 670. Philadelphia. A A. 
Small. 

Mechanic’s Magazine, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, published weekly 
from the London Copy. New York. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal; No. LXXXI. 


i VOL. XX.—NO. 47. 61 
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478 New Publications _ [April, 


High Ways and By Ways, or Tales by the Roadside, picked 
up in the French Provinces by a Walking Gentleman. Second 
Series. 2 vols. Philadelphia. Carey and Lea. 

Hogg’s Queen Hynde, a Poem. 

Memoirs of Goethe. Written by Himself. New York. Collins 
and Hanna. 

The Elements of Greek Grammar. By R. Valpy, D. D. F. A. 
S. Fifth American Edition. Arranged on an improved Plan ; 
with extensive Additions. By Charles Anthon, Adjunct Professor 
of Languages in Columbia College, New York. 

Greece in 1823 and 1824, being a Series of Letters and other 
Documents on the Greek Revolution ; written during a Visit to that 
Country. By the Hon. Leicester Stanhope. To which is added, 
the Life of Mustapha Ali. 

A Treatise on Dislocations and Fractures of the Joints. By Sir 
Astley Cooper, Bart. F. R. S. First American from the third 
London Edition, with Notes and References. By John D. God- 
man, M. D. Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology, and Professor 
of Physiology to the Philadelphia Museum. Philadelphia. Carey 
and Lea. 

A Few Days in Athens, being a Translation of a Greek Manu- 
script. By Francis Wright, Author of ‘ Views of Society and 
Manners in America.’ 

Rainsford Villa, or the Language of the Heart,a Tale. Bya 
Lady. Embellished by a Frontispiece. 1 vol. 16mo. 

Missionary Journal and Memoir of the Life of the Rev. Joseph 
Wolf, Missionary to the Jews. Written by Himself. 

Gow on the Law of Partnership. First American Edition, with 
the Addition of American Cases. By E. D. Ingraham, Esq. Phi- 
ladelphia. A Small. 

The Study of Medicine, with a Physiological System of Nosology. 
By John Mason Good, M. D. F.R.S. 5 vols. 8vo. Second 
American Edition. New York. 

Colombia ; its present State, in Respect of Climate, Soil, Pro- 
ductions, Population, Government, Commerce, Revenue, Manu- 
factures, Arts, Manners, Education, and Inducements to Emigra- 
tion, with Itineraries, partly from Spanish Surveys, and partly from 
actual Observation. By Colonel Francis Hall, Hydrographer in 
the Service of Colombia, Author of * Letters from France,’ and of 
‘A Tour in British North America, and the United States.’ 12mo. 
pp. 131. Philadelphia. 
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INDEX 


TO THE 


TWENTIETH VOLUME 


OF THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


A. 


Aborigines of America, traits of the, a 


Poem, 211. 


Adams, Hannah, her character as an 


author, 366—her Dictionary of Re- 
ligions, ib——her History of the 
Jews, 367—her History of New- 
England, ib—her Letters on the 
Gospels, ib.— commended, 369. 


Address, Mr Wheaton’s, at the opening 


the New York Atheneum, 453. 


Africa, colonisation of free people of 


color in, 191—project not chimeri- 
cal, 192—not inconsistent with 
emigration to Hayti,-—preferred 
to it, ib——first step to the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, 193— its 
success ultimately dependent on 
the general and state governments, 
195. 





America, United States of, the rapid 


growth of their back country, 99 
—of their commercial towns, 100 
—deplorable state of their affairs 


at the time of the application of 


Lafayette to the American minis- 


ters, 149—ominous predictions of 


the Edinburgh Reviewers with re- 
lation to the duration of their go- 
vernment, 421—how verified, ib.— 
peculiar motives to intellectual ex- 


ertion in, 418—found in the new 
form of civil society, 423—in the 
peculiar nature of their confedera- 
cy, ib.—diflers from all other con- 
federacies, ib.—advantages of their 
constitution in various ways, 423 
et seqq.—tendency of their institu- 
tions to give talents a direction to 


political pursuits, 427—elflect of 


their novel political organisation 
on literature, 429—of their com- 
munity of language, 436—general 
outline of, noticed, 446. 

Amphictyonic league, 424. 

Astronomers roy al, 32 \— F lamsteed, 
ib.—Halley, ib.—Bradley, 322— 
Bliss, ib—Maskelyne, 323—Pond, 
325. 


Astronomy, modern, way to its im- 


provements opened by Copernicus, 
Kepler, and Newton, 309— its great 
progress in the last hundred years, 
ib.—Dr Bradley’s observations, 310 
to 315—instruments, 315 et seqq.— 
advancement of astronomy by ob- 
servations at Greenwich, 319—as- 
tronomers royal, 320 et seqq.—ob- 
servations of ‘Hersc hel and Schroe- 
ter, 326—of Messier, 327—Pons, 
&c. 328—physical astronomy, 329 
—preblem of the three bodies, ib. 
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450 Index. 


—lunar theory, 336 et seqq.—plane- 
tary motions, 338 et seqq.—newly 
discovered planets, 343 et seqq.— 
Jupiter's satellites, 345—comets, 
347 et seqq.—figure of the earth, 350 
—precession of the equinoxes, 356 
et seqq.—theory of the tides, 357— 
eminent astronomical writers, 358. 

Atala, an Indian story, 210. 

Athens, government of, its anomalous 
and uncertain character, 434—not 
probably the cause of its high state 
of literature and refinement, ib.— 
reasons of M. de Stael, why its citi- 
zens engaged in the study of the 
polite arts, 435. 

Auction system, pamphlet relating to 
the, noticed, 229—contains argu- 
ments against this system, 230. 


B. 

Bailly, the astronomer, 328—his fate, 
ib.—his astronomical labors no- 
ticed, 345. 

Baltim:re, city of, several works re- 
lating to the, reviewed, 99—its rapid 
growth in population and import- 
ance, 100—compared with Odessa 
and Liverpool, ib.— its first settle- 
ment, 102—its slow increase till 
the revolution, 103— its trade in to- 
bacco, 103, 104— in flour, corn, and 
fish, 105— its shipping in 1790, 106 
—emigrants from St Domingo, 106, 
107— its carrying trade, 107, 108 
—to the East Indies, 108—efiects 
of commercial embarrassments up- 
on it, 109, 110O—of the war with 
Great Britain, 111, 112—state of its 
commerce after the peace of 1815, 
114—embarrassments occasioned 
by management of the banks, 106, 
et seqq.—decline of its prosperity, 
115 to 118——tables of exports for 
1822, 1823, 119 to 123— its flour 
market and mills, 122, 123—a- 
mount of articles inspected, 124— 
its manufacturing interest, ib.—ad- 
vantages of its situation for manu- 
factures, 125—its water power, 126 
— its coiton factories, 127, 128— its 
manufactures of iron, copper, glass, 
&c. 129, 130—its future prospects, 
130 et seqq.—its Atheneum, 137— 
corrected table of water power in 
the vicinity of, 414. 

Banks, their suspension of specie pay- 


ments, 112—consequent evils, 115, 
114, 116—course pursued by the 
United States Bank, &c. 117— its 
consequences, 118. 

Beach, Samuel B. his Escalala, an 
American Tale, reviewed, 210—his 
poetical license, 214. 

Belknap, Dr, his History of Newhamp- 
shire, 449—grant to by the state, ib. 

Bentham, Mr, his proposals to wiite 
Codes of Law for different nations, 
414. 

Bessel, F.W. his Fundamenta Astrono- 
mie, 309—astronomer royal at 
Konigsberg, reduces the observa- 
tions of Bradley, 311—account of 
this work, 512 et seqq. 

Bigelow, Dr, second edition of his 
Florula Bostoniensis noticed, 221 
—its numerous additions and tn- 
provements, 222, 223. 

Blackstone, his remark on the Law of 
Insurance, 51—cited, 414—value of 
his Commentaries, 415. 

Bliss, astronomer royal, unworthy of 
the office, 322. 

Bolivar, his address to the Congress 
of Venezuela, 78. 

Bollmann, Dr, his attempt to rescue 
Laiayette, 165 to 167—is taken by 
the Austrians, 167—trial and es- 
cape, 168. 

Bonaparte, Lucien, his exertions in 
the Chamber of Representatives, 
after the battle of Waterloo, 176. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. See Napoleon. 

Bouvard, his Nouvelles Tables de la 
Jupiter et de Saturne, 309 to 342. 

Boyer, President of Hayti, his con- 
duct respecting emigration com- 
mended, 204—his instructions to 
the Haytian agent, 205—letter to 
Mr Dewey, 206—other proofs of 
his good intentions, ib. et seqq. 

Bradley, indefatigable as an astrono- 
mer, 310—his discoveries, his skill 
and accuracy as an observer, ib.— 
delay in the publication of his ob- 
servations, 310, 311—advantages 
of this delay, ib.—reduced and pub- 
lished by Bessel, ib. et seqq.—Brad- 
ley’s chief excellence, his great ac- 
curacy, 313—examples, 314—dis- 
covers the apparent motion of the 
fixed stars, $15—astronomer royal 
1742, 322—perfect model of an ob- 
serving astronomer, ib. 
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Buenos Ayres, or Rio de la Plata, 
separated from Peru, 1778, 254— 
contains five great provinces, 285 
—implicated in the insurrection of 
Tupac Amaru, 285. 

Burckhardl’s Tables de la Lune, ,309. 

Butler, Charles, his Reminiscences re- 
viewed and recommended, 272— 
character of the author, ib. et seqq. 
—his economy of time, 272—his 
chapter on the letters of Junius, 
275—accounts of distinguished Bri- 
tish statesmen and orators, most 
interesting part of the work, 275 
et seqq.—ot Lord Erskine, 276— 
Chathain,ib.—parailel between k ox 
and Pitt, 278, 279—Lord Thurlow, 
279—remarks on the care bestowed 
by some eminent writers on their 
compositions, 281—chapter on ju- 
risprudence, 282——of his other 
works and opinions, 282. 

Byron, Lord, his works reviewed, 1— 
sketch of his lite and literary ca- 
reer, 3 et seqq.—causes of his expe- 
dition to Greece, 8—his death, 11 
—excellence as a poet, 12—as a 
prose writer, ib—delects of his 
writings, 12, 13—quotations from 
his poems, 15 et seqq.—particular 
excellence of his lyric poetry, 7, 
19—moral tendency of his writings 


decidedly bad, 39, 40—many of 


them disfigured by grossness, 40— 
looseness of his notions in morals 
and religion, ib.—character of his 
poetry such as to render it unfit for 
general perusal, 43, 44——<details 
with regard to his person and so- 
cial habits, 44 et seqq. 


C. 

Composition, care bestowed upon it 
by eminent writers, 281—by New- 
ton, Burke,Bossuet,and Rousseau, ib. 

Cambecéres, his attempt to establish 
a code of law in France after the 
revolution, 399. 

Campbell's Gertrude of Wyoming, 210. 

Catalogue of Stars of Dr Maskelyne, 
324—of the French astronomers, 
325 et scqq.—of Mayer, Zach, Pi- 
azzi and Bessel, 326. 

Calari, Tomas, protests against the 
oppressions of the corregidor Aloz 
to the viceroy of Buenos Ayres, 
292—fails of redress, ib—is im- 
prisoned by Aloz, but released by 


force, ib.—made prisoner by Alva- 
rez and executed, 293. 
Catari, Tupa, name assumed by Juan 


Apasa, 297—assumes the state of 


viceroy of the Inca, ib.—his char- 
acter, ib.—operations before the 
city of La Paz, and defeat of the 
Spaniards, 298—invests Puno, 300 
—concentrates his forces in La 
Paz, ib.—his court, excesses, im- 
piety, &c. ib.—joined by Andres 
Tupac Amaru, 303—defeated by 
Reseguin, 304——taken and exe- 
cuted, 305. 

Charcas, audience of, its corruption, 
242—dismay at the defeat of Aloz, 
ib.—censure the slowness of Flores, 
295. 

Chatham, Lord, account of, by Butler, 
276—his eloquence described, 276, 


dd. 


Chayanta, a province of Peru, adheres 
to Tupac Amaru, 292—previous 
commotions there, occasioned by 


Tomas Catari, ib.— insurrection of 


the Indian inhabitants, 292, 293— 
revenge the death of Tomas Catari, 
293—F lores marches against them, 
ib.—his victory and cruelty, 293, 
294. 

Chesapeake Bay, blockaded by the 
British, 111, 112—advantages of its 
trade to Baltimore, 131. 

Choisy, Abbé, anecdote of him, 141. 

Cholula, city of, its Teocalli deseri- 
bed, 85—account of the ancient 
town, 86. 

Christianity, proof of its truth, from 
its success at its origin, 369—ob- 
stacles to its success from the Jews, 
ib.—from the Gentiles, 371—from 
the manner of Christ’s death, ib.— 
means by which they were over- 
come, 372 et seqq. 

Clairaut, his solution of difficulties in 
the lunar theory, 331—calculation 
of the comet of 1759, 348. 

Cochabamba, in Peru, excesses com- 
mitted there by the Indians, 295— 
routed by the Spaniards, ib. 

Code Napoleon, object of peculiar 
complacency to its author, 395— 
his agency in its formation, 396— 
its discussion and adoption, 400— 
its division into five parts, ib— 
introduction throughout the French 
empire, ib. et seqq.—retained in 
France after the downfal of Na- 
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482 Index. 


poleon, 402—modifications, ib.— 
account of the subdivisions of the 
Code, 402, et seqq. 

Code de Procedure Civile, described, 
410. 

Code Civile, called by eminence, 
Code Napoleon, 410—its great val- 
ne, 402—analysed, 403 et seqq.— 
conference on it, 404. 

Code de Commerce, 412—analysed, 
ib. et seqq. 

Code Criminelle, 412. 

Code Penal, 411—briefly analysed, 
ib. 

Codification, lately engaged much at- 
tention, 413—its expediency ques- 
tionable, ib. et seqq.—will not destroy 
litigation, 415—would facilitate the 
study of law, ib. et seq«,.—forms in 
which a code might appear, 416— 
its value, ib. 

Colombia, its present system of go- 
vernment, 78, 79—Hall on the 
present state of, noticed, 441— 
stability of its government, ib.— 
administration of justice, 442—ab- 
olition of distinctions of color, ib.— 
regulations of commerce, ib.—emi- 
gration, 443—religion, ib. 

Colonisalion Society, seventh annual 
report reviewed, 191—Gen. Harp- 
er’s letter on the objects of the 
society, 194—proved to be practi- 
cable, 195 to 197—to be promoted 
principally by the education of the 
young, and plan for this purpose, 
197 to 200. 

Coke, Lord, his Institutes, 414. 

Comet, Halley’s, its return discover- 
ed by Messier, 327—twenty dis- 
covered by the same atronomer, 
ib.—twentyfive by Pons, 328— 
Encke’s, 339—method of calcula- 
ting their orbits simplified since 
Newton, 347—superiority of the 
method of Olbers, 348—facilitated 
by the modern tables, ib.—number 
whose orbits are calculated, 349— 
and elliptical, ib.—that pass within 
the earth’s orbit, 349—consequen- 
ces of contact of one with the 
earth, 349, et seqq.—history of, by 
Pingré, 361. 

Commerce, its surprising progress in 
modern times, 47—state of, in Hol- 
land, Russia, Italy, France, and 
Great Britain, 47, 48—British, the 


gieat extent it acquired during the 
eighteenth century, 48. 

Commercial Law, its improvement in 
Great Britain, not correspondent to 
the advancement of its commerce, 
48—had made little progress at 
the commencement of the reign of 
George Third, ib.—historical re- 
view, 49—Malyne’s Lex Mercatoria 
not confined to England, ib.—refers 
to no English adjudications, 50— 
great deficiencies of all the earlier 
works, 51—state of, in France, 53 
—solution of this state of things 
found in the exclusive nature of 
the common law, 54— its principles 
slowly recognised by the common 
law, 54, 57—its improvements by 
Lord Mansfield, 58—stationary in 
the hands of his successors on the 
bench, 58, 59—foreign, little studi- 
ed by English lawyers, 60 et seqq.— 
change in this respect taking place, 
14— its progress in America since 
the Revolution, 70. 

Conference on the Civil Code, 404— 
account of this work, 405—extract 
from it, 405 et seqq. 

Confucius, the Chinese philosopher, 
432. 

Congress, American, pass resolutions 
commendatory of Lafayette, 152— 
their expressions of respect on his 
departure in 1784—resolutions in 
memory of Count Pulaski, 388. 

Copernicus, his discovery of the mo- 
tion of the planets, 309. 

Cortes, founder of the colony of Vera 
Cruz, 80—his cruelty at Cholula, 
86, 87. 

Cubv’s Spanish Grammar, commend- 
ed 45U—his other works, 451. 


D. 

DAlembert explains the physical 
cause. of the apparent motion of 
the fixed stars, 315—of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, 356— 
character and works, 362 et seqq. 

Davis, Daniel, his edition of Russell 
on Crimes and Misdemeanors, no- 
ticed, 224. 

Deffand, Madam du, extract from her 
letter to H. Walpole, relating te 
Lafayette, 150, note. 

Degree of the meridian, measurement 
of, at several times, 3595. 
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Delambre’s tables ecliptiques, &c, 309 
—tables of the motions of Jupiter 
and Saturn, 342—tables of the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, 346 
et seqq.—his work on Astronomy, 
359—histories of Astronomy, 361. 

Digest, Metcalf’s, of cases decided 


in the Supreme Judicial Court ef 


Massachusetts, 458. 

Dorpat observatory, its high latitude, 
313, nole. 

Duponceau, Mr, his translation of the 


Code Penal of Napoleon, 411—of 


the Code de Commerce, 412. 


E. 

Earth, its figure conjectured by New- 
ton, 850—demonstrations by Mac 
Laurin, Xc. ib. et seqq.—its greater 
density towards the centre, 351— 
theories and calculations relating 
to its oblateness, 352, et seqq.— 
consequence of a supposed de- 
crease in its temperature, 354 

Edgeworth, Miss, her use of the com- 
mon artifices of novelists, 269. 

Edinburgh Reviewers, their predic- 
tions of the instability of the go- 
vernment of the United States, 
42 1—how verified, ib.—always un- 
fortunate in their prophecies, 422. 

Ecliplic, its decreasing obliquity, 340. 

Eldon, Lord, his remark of Lord 
Erskine, 276. 

Emigration of free people of color te 
Hayti, correspondence relative to, 
191—not inconsistent with African 
colonisation, 192, 201l—recom- 
mended, 202—liberally encour- 
aged by President Boyer, 204 
to 206—emigration of twentyfour 
persons from Illinois, 209. 

Encke’s comet, 339. 

Equinoxes, precession of the, causes 
discovered by Newton, 356—re- 
searches of D’ Alembert, ib. et seqq. 

Erskine, Lord, account of, by Butler, 
276. 

Escalala, a poem, by Samuel B. 


Beach, reviewed, 210—subject of 


the poem, 212—founded on a tra- 
dition of the planting of a Nor- 
wegian colony in America, ib.— 
the plot, ib—extracts, 213. 

Eschevarri, his residence at Jalapa, 
81—refusal to submit to the federal 
government of Mexico, 82. 

Euler, notices of his labors, 329, 331, 


338, 356—his writings and char- 
acter, 363. 

Evenings in New England, noticed 
230. 

Everelt, Edward, his oration before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, re- 
viewed, 417—subject the peculiar 
motives to intellectual exertion in 
America, 418—extract on the pure- 
ly elective and representative sys- 
tem established in America, 423— 
his opinion, that there is no undue 
tendency of talents to politics, ob- 
jected to, 427—his discussion of 
the probable effect of this novel 
political organisation on literature, 
429—repels the objection to free 
governments, that they do not pa- 
tronise learning, 430—his argu- 
ment objected to, 431, et seqq.— 
his opinion of the favorable efiect 
of a community of language in the 
United States on literature, Xc. 
commented on, 436, et seqq.—his 
closing remarks, 439—his oration 
at Plymouth, ib.—its merits, 440— 
faults of these discourses, ib.—their 
value, ib. 

F. 


Federal constitution, adoption of, its 


salutary efiect on the commerce of 


United States, 106. 

Fichte, his rank as a metaphysician, 
141, nofe—his extravagant notions 
on education, ib.—his treatise on 
the end of man, ib. 

Fitzpatrick, General, his motion for 
an inquiry into the imprisonment 
of Lafayette, 169 

Flamsteed, astronomer royal in 1675, 
320. 

Flower, Mr, his interest in the free 
people of color in Lllinois, 208— 
sends an agent to Hayti, ib.— 
assists twentyfour emigrants to 
reach Hayti, 209. 

Fox compared with Pitt, 278, 279. 

France, originally inhabited by Gauls, 
396—introduction of the Roman 


laws, ib.—sketch of the history of 


the law in France, 396 et seqq.— 
effects of the revolution upon it, 
398—Code Napoleon formed, 399 
et seqq.—retained after the down- 
fal of the emperor, 402. 

Friends, or Quakers, their benevolent 
activity in Philadelphia, 218, 219. 

Funes, Dr D.G. his history of the in- 
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surrection in Peru, 383—quoted, 
290—his description of Tupa Ca- 
tari, 297. 


G. 

Gage, Thomas, a Dominican Friar, 
his account of Mexico quoted, 89, 
90. 

Garnett, James M. his seven lectures 
on female education noticed, 444— 
recommended by Judge Marshall, 
Bishop Moore, aud De Witt Clin- 
ton, 445—their subjects and me- 
rits, ib. 

Gauss’ method of finding the elements 
of an orbit, 344—its important ap- 
plication, ib. 

Gospels, Miss Adams’ Letters on the, 
reviewed, 366—object and outline 
of the work, 367, et seqq.—recom- 
mended, 369. 

Governments, tree, their influence up- 
on the condition of mankind, 423— 
formed by confederacies of small 
states, their tendency, ib. et seqq. 
—furnish motives of emulation, 425 
—tendency to direct talents to the 
exclusive cultivation of politics, 427 
et seqq —objection that they do not 
afford patronage to learning repel- 
led by Professor Everett, 430—his 
arguments answered, 431, et seqq. 

Graham, Robert, agent of Mr Flower 
to President Boyer, 2U8—his recep- 
tion, 209—opinion of the state of 
society, Xc. ib. 

Gravity, Newton’s theory of, 809— 
unimproved till the time of Euler, 
D ’Alembert, &c. 329. 

Greece, the confederacy of its repub- 
lics different from that of the United 
States, 423—their government in 
Homer’s time, 433. 

Griffith, Thomas W. his Annals of 
Baltimore, reviewed, 99. 

Guanaxuato, value and present state 
of its mines, 97. 





H. 

Hadley’s quadrant, its origin, 318. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, an example of 
wonders wrought by a methodical 
use of time, 275. 

Hall, Col. Francis, his present state 
of Colombia noticed, 441—ihe au- 
thor’s character, ib.—quoted, 442, 
et seqq. 

Halley, astronomer royal in 1719, 


Index. 


320—extenisve labors 32i—disin-. 
terestedness, 322—return of his 
comet, 347. 

Harper, General, his speech on the ex- 
pediency of a canal from Pittsburg 
to Baltimore, 99.—Letter to Dr 
Woods on the education of free 
blacks, 194—objects and success 
of the Colonisation Society stated, 
195, 197—principal dependence to 
be piaced on the education of the 
rising generation, 197—plan of a 
seminary formed for this purpose, 
197, 199— its advaitages 200. 

Hayli, emigration to, 203—its go- 
vernment and prosperity, 203, 204 
—aspect of society, admmistrat:on 
of its government, 2U9—siate of 
education and schools, ib.— its le- 
gislature, executive, and army, 210. 

Herder, John G. his works reviewed, 
138—character of his mind, his 
excellence as atranslator, his other 
works, 188, 140—kindness and hu- 
manity of his character and feel- 
ings, 140—his birth and education, 
140, 14l—his early works, pru- 
dence in the expression of his opi- 
nions, 141—their reception, 142— 
extent of his acquirements, ib.— 
his writings m theology, ib.—his 
election to a professorship at Git- 
tingen, negatived by George III. 
143— invited by the Duke ot Wei- 
mar to his court, ib—his labors 
there and death, ib —character of 
his prose writings, 144—his influ- 
ence on the age, ib —his collection 
and translation of the popular 
songs of all nations, ib —insertion 
of two of them, 145, 146. 

Herschel, his astronomical instru- 
ments, 319—observations on the 
surfaces of the heavenly bodies, 
double stars, &c. 326, et seqq. 

Hindoos, mental advancement of, 433. 

Hinkley, Nir, his remark on laying the 
corner stone of the Baltimore Athe- 
neum, 138. 

Historical Society, New Hampshire, 
collections of the, noticed, 448. 

Hobart, Lord Chief Justice, his opi- 
nion on a point of commercial law, 
quoted, 57. 

Holt, Lord, his denial of the negotia- 
bility of promisory notes, 49. 

Hornsby, publishes a table of fixed 
stars deduced from the observations 
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of Bradley, 310—delays the pub- 
lication of his complete labors, 311. 

Hucumarim, decisive battle of, 306, 
307. 

Huger, F. K, assists Dr Bollmann in 
his attempt to rescue Lafayette, 
166—is taken by the Austrians, 
167—trial and escape, 168. 

Hull, Gen. William, his memoirs of the 
campaign of the North Western 
Army in 1812 noticed, 226. 

Hume, his attempt to demonstrate 
that arts and science and refinement 
can onoly take their rise under a free 
government, 418-——specious and 
probable, but unsupported by any 
substantial historical testimony, 419. 


[. 

Illinois and Indiana, disposition of 
many of the inhabitants to introduce 
slavery, 206—insecure abodes for 
free blacks, 207—evasious of law 
in relation to slaves, ib.—particular 
instance of outrage, ib. and 208. 

Incas, hereditary rulers of Peru, 283— 
insurrection of the Inca ‘Tupac 
Amaru, ib. 

Index, its importance to books of law, 
189—to Mr Pickering’s Reports, ib. 

Indiana. See Illinois. 

Ingersoll, Charles J. his Address on 
the improvement of government, 
noticed, 227--objects and character 
of this performance, 228, 229. 

Instruments, modern astronomical, 
great pertection of, 315—superior- 
ity of the English, 316—celebrated 
English artists, 315 to 318-—Ger- 
man artists, 318—excellence of the 
English instruments of reflection, 
ib—of their chronometers and 
clocks, 319. 

Insurance, law of, slightly noticed by 
the early English writers, 449, 50— 
remark of Blackstone, 51—state of, 
according to several writers, till the 
time of Lord Mansfield, 61, 52— 
its greater progress in France, 53— 
its rapid improvement in America 
since the revolution, 70—historical 
sketch of the principal modern Eng- 
lish treatises on, {71, 72—their ina- 


dequacy to supply the necessities of 


the American bar, 72—indispensa- 
ble necessity of a new treatise for 
American lawyers, 73—Treatise of 
Mr Phillips, 73. See Phillips. 
Iturbide, his fate just, and propitious 
to the cause of Mexican indepen- 
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dence, 77, '78—visited by Mr Poin- 
sett, 94—described by him, 95. 

Ivory, Mr, various notices of, 348, 350, 
351, 353. 


J. 

Jackson, Justice, cited, 185. 

Jalapa, visited by Mr Poinsett, 81— 
its history and description, 82—its 

celebrated fair, 82, 83. 

James I. influence of his belief in 
witchcraft, 425. 

Jesuits, their edition of Newton’s Prin- 
cipia, 321, note. 

Johnson, Judge, his charge against 
Count Pulaski, and imputation on 
Washington refuted, 391 et seqq. 

Jones, Sir William, remarkable exam- 
ple of industry and economy of time, 
273—his remark on the poetry of 
the Hindoos, 433. 

Jupiler’s sate}lites, used in finding the 
longitude, 345—Lagrange’s theory 
of their motions and mutual attrac- 
tions, 345 et seqq.—Laplace’s theo- 
ry of the laws which govern their 
motions, 346—Delambre’s table: of 
their eclipses, 345 et seqq. 

Jurisprudence, American, study of, 
recommended to the English bar, 
67. 

Jury, trial by, its introduction by the 
Code Napoleon, 401—not adapted 
to the state of continental Europe, 
ib.— unanimity required and man- 
ner in which their verdict is adopt- 
ed in France, 412. 


K. 
Kant, his rank as a metaphysician, 
i41. 
Kepler, elliptical theory of, 309. 
La Caiile, his immense labors in 
astronomy, 315. 


L. 

Lafayette, lives of, by M.Regnault Wa- 
rin and Ducoudray Holstein noticed, 
147—totally destitute of any claims 
to authority, 148—distinguished 
members of the family of Lafay- 
ette, 148—his birth, education and 
marriage; his advantages of for- 
tune, rank, connexions and charac- 
ter, 149—depa urture for America, 
149, 150—excitement occasioned 
by it, 150—arrival in America, and 
happy efiect produced by it on the 
revolutionary contest, 151—his ser- 
vices, ib.—created major general. 
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ib.—returns to France, ib.—agency 
in the treaty between France and 
America, 152—returns to America 
and services in the war of the 
South, ib--his popularity in France, 
153—communicates to Congress 
the news of peace, 154—his third 
visit to the United States, ib.—re- 
spect paid to him by Congress on 
his departure, 154, 155—takes part 
in the afiairs of France which pre- 
ceded the revolution, 155—his mo- 
tion for representation of the peo- 
ple, and proposition for a declara- 
tion of rights, 156—appointed 
commander in chief of the national 
guards, ib.—difficult and delicate 
situation, ib.—conduct on the fifth 
of October, 157, 159—his opposi- 
tion to the Jacobins, 159, 160—re- 
nunciation of the title of marquis, 
160-—swears to the constitution on 
the 14th July, 179U, ib.—retires to 
his estate, 162—is appointed a ge- 
neral in the war with Austria and 
denounces the Jacobins, 162— 
leaves France, 163—is declared a 
traitor, 164—seized by the Aus- 
trians and confined at Olmutz, ib. 
—his infamous treatment and suf- 
ferings, 164, 165—attempt for his 
rescue, its failure, 165, 168—in- 
creased suflerings, ib.—joined by 
his family, 169—his final release, 
170—residence in Holstein, 171— 
return to France, ib.—treatment 
by Napoleon, 172—by the Bour- 
bons, ib.—conduct after the return 


Index. 


Language, community of, in the 


United States, its effects on intel- 
lectual exertions and character, 
436—-opinion of Mr Everett, ib. 
—-commented on, ib. et seqq.— 
advantages of a diversity of lan- 
guages, 427 et seqq.—Spanish, its 
future importance to the United 
States, 450. 


La Paz, city of Peru, centre of the 


operations of Tupa Catari, 297— 
besieged, 298, 300—extremity of 
the besieged, 300, 301—-siege rais- 
ed by Flores, 301—defeat of the 
Spaniards and renewai of the siege, 
302—arrival of Andres Tupac 
Amaru, 303—city reduced to ex- 
tremity, 304—relieved by Rese- 


guin, ib. 


La Place’s Memoire sur la Figure de 


la Terre, 309—-explanation of 
the acceleration of lunar motion, 
333—of the equation of the lunar 
longitude, 335 et seqq.—of planet- 
ary motions, 388 et seqq.--theorem, 
the planetary orbits, 340—its de- 
fects, ib.—periodical equation of 
Jupiter and Saturn, 341—theory 
of the laws governing the motions 
of Jupiter's satellites, 346—cn the 
theory of the earth, 355 et seqq.— 
of the tides, 357—Mecanique Ce- 
leste, 365. 


Law Reports, reasons for their pub- 


licaiion, 181, 183—means of dif- 
fusing a knowledge of the laws, 183 
—advantage of written opinions, 
184. 
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of Napoleon from Elba, 173—his Law of commerce. See Commercial 
resolutions in the Chamber of Re- Law. 
presentatives, 174—impressive re- Lawyers, English, their jealousy of 
ply to Lucien Bonaparte, 176— all foreign law, 60, 61—bad con- 
promotes the abdication of the sequences of this narrow spirit, 62, 
emperor, ib.—heads a deputation 63—change taking place for the 
to the allied powers, ib.—retires to betier, 64— examples of this in Sir 
La Grange, ib.—visits the United James Mackintosh aad Lord Stow- 
States, 177—circumstances of this ell, 64, 65—contrast between Eng- 
visit, ib—his political character, lish and American in their sub- 
178—happy effects of this visit, divisions into classes, 68—their 
178, 180. comparative merits, ib. 

La Grange, various notices of his la- _ Liberia, colony at, its prosperity, 193 
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bors, 338, 344, 348, 350, 353—his —success of, as an experiment, and 
present state, 195, 196— its govern- 
ment, 196—school there recom- 
mended, 201—-arrival there of 
some liberated Africans, 201, 202. 


character and writings, 363 et 


seqq. 
La Lande, various notices of his as- 
tronomical labors, 325, 326, 333, 
348—his system of astronomy, 358 
—its merits and defects, ib.—his 
character, ib. 


Light, its successive propagation dis- 


covered by Roemer, 345—if influ- 
enced by gravity, 349. 
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Lindeneau, B. de, his Tables, 309 and 
342. 

Literature, influence of, the novel po- 
litical organisation of the United 
States on the, 429—has generally 
been the frait of monarchies and 
despotisms, 435. 

Litigation does not grow out of the 
uncertainty of the law, 415. 

Liverpool, its increase compared with 
American cities, 100, 101. 

Longitude of the moon, equation of 
the, 335 et seqq 

Lunar orbit, difficulties attending its 
investigation, 330 et seqq.—their 
solution by Clairaut, 331 et seqq.— 
tables of Halley, 331—Mayer, 332 
—Burg, ib—and Burckhardt, 333— 
lunar motion, its acceleration, 333— 
explained by La Place, ib. et seqq. 
—longitude, equation of, explained 
by La Place, 336 et seqq.—time of 
revolution has suffered no change, 
355. 


M. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, his introduc- 
tory lectures on the law of nations 
commended, 64—an example of 
the advantages derived from the 
study of foreign law, ib. 

Malynes’ Lex Mercatoria, some ac- 
count of, 49. 

Mammoth, its introduction into poe- 
try, 212. 

Mansfield, Lord, great improvement 
of English maritime law attributed 
to him, 52—his administration and 
improvement of insurance law, 58, 
5Y. 

Maritime law, See Commercial Law. 

Marius, his advice concerning bills of 
exchange, 50. 

Marlborough, Duke of, 395 

Marshall, Chief Justice, his opinion of 
Garnett’s lectures on female educa- 
tion, 444—of the influence of the 
female character in society, 445. 

Maryland, its first settlement, 101— 
early act of toleration, 101, 102— 
amount of its crop of tobacco, 104. 

Maskelyne, astronomer royal in 1765, 
323—his valuable observations, ib. 
—compliment from the French 
Board of Longitude, 323—their let- 
ter, 324, note—his catalogue of the 
fundamental stars, 324. 


Massachusetts Peace Society, Dr 
Ware’s address before the, 455. 

Maupertuis, anecdote of, 355, note. 

Mayer, Tobias, pursues the study of 
astronomy at Gottingen, 314—his 
lunar tables, 315. 

Meli, a Sicilian chemist, a song of his 
inserted, 146, 147. 

Metcalf, Theron, his Digest of cases de- 
cidedin the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts noticed, 458. 

Mexicans, a fierce and warlike people, 
283—their emperor elective, ib. 

Mexico, its present favorable political 
prospects, 77—its federal system 
only an experiment of uncertain 
success, 78—state of education, 93, 
—its conquest by Spain more ar- 
duous than that of Peru, 283—an 
elective empire, ib. See Poinsett. 

Mexico, city of, visited by Mr Poin- 
sett, 88—account of the city at its 
conquest ; its extent, splendor, &c. 
88, 89—Thomas Gage’s, a friar, 
account of it quoted, 89, 90—its 
present state described by Mr Poin- 
sett, 90, 93. 

Mezerai, the historian, anecdote of, 
141. 

Molloy, de Jure Maritimo et Navali, 
50. 

Monarchs, influence of their opinions, 
424—instanced in James I, ib. 

Moon. See Lunar Orbit 

Moore, Thomas, one of his Irish me- 
lodies inserted, 22. 


N. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, his overtures to 
Lafayette, 172—treatment of him 
and family, ib—seeks his support on 
his return from Elba, ib.—offers to 
the French his Acte Additionel, 173 
—returns from Waterloo, 174—de- 
feated by Lafayette in his intention 
to become Dictator, ib.—his abdi- 
cation, 176-—difficulty of doing 
justice to his character, 393—his 
title to the throne, 394—not a mere 
military chieftain, ib.—prided him- 
self on his code of law, 395—his 
agency in its formation, 396—as- 
sists at the discussions, &c. 400. 

Netherlands, confederacy of the, the 
nature of the union, 424. 

New Hampshire Historical Society's 
collections, 448. 
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Newton, laborious corrections of his 
compositions, 281—his discovery 
of gravity, his Principia, 309—the 
first inventor of instruments of re- 
flection, 318—his theory of gravity 
unimproved till the time of Euler, 
&c. 329—his problem of the three 
bodies, 329—conjecture of the form 
of the earth, 350—discovery of the 
cause of the precession of the equi- 
noxes, 356—first explains the the- 
ory of the tides, 357. 

North American Indians, a barren 
theme for poetry, 210—Wesiall’s 
representation of one, ib.—poems 
founded on the Indiana character, 
noticed, 211—defects of, as a sub- 
ject for poetry, ib. 

Novels, their subjects found in almost 

every country under all circum- 

stances, 249. See Romance. 


O. 

Observations, modern astronomical, 
their great accuracy, 310, 313 
—dependant in part on the per- 
fection of instruments, 315—on the 
surfaces of the heavenly bodies, 
double stars, &c. by Herschel and 
Schroeter, 326—on comets by Mes- 
sier, 327. 

Observatory of Dorpat,313—of Green- 
wich, its vast services to astrono- 
my, 319—its astronomers, 320 et 
seqq.—of Paris, its inconveniences, 
325. 

Odessa, causes of its rapid growth, 
100. 

Olbers, Dr, his success in discovery of 
comets, 328---superiority of his me- 
thod of calculating the orbit of a co- 
met, 348—hypothesis of the com- 
mou origin of comets and the four 
new planets, 349—estimate of the 
number that pass within the earth’s 
orbit, ib. 

Olmutz, place of the imprisonment of 
Lafayette by the emperor of Aus- 
tria, 164. 

Ontwa, a poem, descriptive of Indian 
character and scenery, 211. 

Oruro, a city of Peru, scene of tra- 
gical events, 294—excesses of the 
insurgent Peruvians, 294, 295. 

Otis, James, his remark on the value 

_ of Blackstone’s Commentaries, 415. 

Ouiline, general, of the United States 
noticed, 446—and condemned, ib. 
et seqq. 


Index. 


P. 

Park, Mr, quoted, 58. 

Peace Society of Massachusetts, Dr 
Ware’s address before, 455—influ- 
ence of such societies limited, ib. 

Penn, Wm. his interview with the 
Indians on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, 215—his account of Phila- 
delphia, 217. ; 

Peru, governed by the hereditary 
race of Incas, 283—Rio de la Pla- 
ta, or Buenos Ayres separated from 
it 1778, 2834—of the insurrection of 
Tupac Amaru, 285—Upper Peru, 
its principal seat, its subdivision in- 
tv provinces and governments, ib. 
—its population, note, tb.— its geo- 
graphical features, ib.-—history of 
the ancient empire by Dr Robert- 
son, 286—origin and progress of 
the insurrection of Tupac Amaru, 
287 et seqq.—its termination, 306, 
307—losses sustained, 307—pre- 
sent state, 308. 

Peruvians, not a warlike peopie, 283 
—mild and submissive, 284—their 
insurrection in 1780, ib.—oppres- 
sions to which they were subjected, 
287. 

Phi Beta Kappa, Society of, Mr Ev- 
erett’s oration before the, 417. 

Philadelphia, quantity of flour in- 
spected, 123—a brief account of, 
noticed, 215—sketches of its first 
settlement and subsequent progress, 
216 et seqq.—its commerce, 219— 
its learned societies, 219, 221. 

Phillips, Willard, his treatise on the 
law of insurance reviewed, 47—plan 
of the work, 74—its character, ib. 
—extract from his preface, ib— 
hints for its improvement, 75, 76. 

Piazzi, his catalogue of stars at Paler- 
mo, 326—discovery of the planet 
Ceres, 344. 

Pickering, O, his Massachusetts Re- 
ports reviewed, 180-—-their merits, 
186, 188—free from repetitions, 187 
—his index, 189—notes 190, 191. 

Pitt compared with Fox, 278, 279. 

Planetary motions, 338, 339—La- 
place’s theorem, 340—periodical 
equations of Jupiter and Saturn, 
341 et seqq. 

Planets, discovery of four small, 343 
—<ifficulties in calculations relating 
to them, ib. et seqq.—supposed to 
have the power of self-illumination, 


349, 
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Plymouth, Mr Everett’s oration at, 
439. 

Poetry, its mutable nature, 13—its 
advancement and decline, 13, 14— 
selections from Byron, 15 et seqq. 

Poets, causes of regret for their 
death, 1 et seqq. 

Poinsett’s Notes on Mexico reviewed, 
77—his qualifications for the work, 
ib.—--composed during a_ rapid 
journey through the country, 80— 
his travelling equipages, 81, 83— 
arrived at and account of Jalapa, 
ib.—at Puebla, 83—at Cholula, 
85—at Mexico, 88—his account of 
that city, 90 et seqq.—his mter- 
view with Iturbide, 94—visits Que- 
retaro, 96—and the mines of Gua- 
naxuato, 97—-character of the 
work, 98, 99. 

Poland, its dismemberment, 375—its 
government, ib. et seqq.—partition 
by Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
376—consequent wars, ib. et seqq. 

Pond, astronomer royal in 1811, 325. 

Pope, his station in the history of 
English poetry, 12. 

Problem of the three bodies of New- 
ton, 329—+principle adopted in its 
solution, ib.—method of calcula- 
tion, 330. 

Puebla, a city of Mexico, visited by Mr 
Poinsett, its size and splendor, 84— 
its magnificent cathedral, ib. 

Pulaski, 377—vindication from the 
charges of Judge Johnson, by an 
officer of his legion, 378—account 
of his exertions in Poland quoted, 
378 et seqq.—his attempt to seize 
Stanislaus, 379, 380—his property 
confiscated, 38 1—enters the Ameri- 
can service, ib.—his exertions at 
Brandywine, ib. et seqq.—his sub- 
sequent services, 382 et seqq.— is 
ordered to Charleston and saves 
the city from surrender, 385— 
marches to Georgia and cooper- 
ates with Count D’Estaing, 386— 
siege and assault of Savannah, ib. 
—death of Pulaski, 387—subse- 
quent history of his legion, 359 et 
seqq.—his character as a soldier, 
390 et seqq.—hostility of Judge 
Johnson’s charge, ib. 

Puno, city of, unsuccessful attempt of 

the insurgent Peruvians against it, 

291—attempt of Diego Cristobal 

Tupac Amaru, 299—invested by 


Index. 
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Tupa Catari, 300—evacuated by 
Orillana, ib. 
Q. 


Queretaro described, 96. 


R. 

Ramsden,his celebrity as a maker of as- 
tronomical instruments, 316 et seqq. 

Redwood, a Tale, reviewed, 245—its 
domestic character, ib.—difficulties 
of such a work compared with his- 
torical romance, 246, 247—proof 
of the resources afforded in America 
for works of fiction in domestic 
life, 248—the author has ava‘led 
herself of these, 256—her delinea- 
tions of character, ib—merits of 
the work, 257—the story related, 
ib.— quotations, 258, 260, 262, 265, 
267, 269—faults in the manage- 
ment of the catastrophe, 269— 
moral of the work, 270—not offi- 
ciously presented, ib.—the charac- 
ters, 271—style, ib. 

Religion, its influence on character, 
253, 254. 

Repartimiento in Peru, 287—explana- 
tion of the term, nole, ib. 

Reseguin, Don Jose de, relieves the 
siege of La Paz, 304—defeats the 
Indians, ib.—receives the submis- 
sion of their chiefs, 304, 305—his 
sickness, ib.—takes prisoner and 
executes Tupa Catari, ib.—finishes 
the war, 304 to 307. 

Restrictions on commerce, 110. 

Rist, a song of his quoted, 145. 

Rittenhouse, computes the elements of 
the comet of 1770, 348. 

Robertson, his history of the Peruvian 
empire, 286—his accuracy ques- 
tioned, ib.—source of popular in- 
formation, ib. 

Roemer, his discovery of the succes- 
sive propagation of light, 345. 

Romance, strong love of, inherent in 
the human mind, 246—sources ot 
its interest, 246, 247—fertility of 
America in the materials of, 248— 
can only be employed by a native 
writer, 250——objections to this 
view, 25l—refuted, ib. 252—dis- 
tinctions of rank, &c. not necessary 
to create interest in a work of fic- 
tion, ib.—the necessary ingredients 
found in the character of Ameri- 
cans, 253—varieties of character 
produced by religion, geographical 
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situation, &c. 253, 254—other rea- 
sons, 2459. 

Russell, Wm. Oldnall, Davis’ Ameri- 
can edition of his treatise on crimes 
and misdemeanors, noticed, 224— 
value of this work, and Mr Davis’ 
improvements, 224, 225. 

S. 

Santini, his Elements of Astronomy, 
360. 

Schubert, his works on Astronomy, 
360. 

Scott, Sir W. See Stowell. 

Seneca, his te geno in the employ- 
ment of time, 2 2 7S-—uls counsel on 
diversity of study, 274. 

Sirey, M. his edition of the Code Na- 
poleon, 413. 

Slave trade can only be suppressed 
in Africa, 192. 

Solar system, stability of, 339—causes 
which tend to its destruction, ib. et 
seqq.—probable changes in it, 339 
et seqq. 

Sorata beleagured, taken and sacked, 
by Andres Tupac Amaru, 303. 

Southey, poet laureate, his portentous 
forebodings about America, 422— 
his proposed changes in the con- 
stitution of the United States, ib. 

Spain, jealous mystery in which she 
wraps the affairs of her American 
possessions, 284. 

Spanish Grammar, by Mariano Cubi 

y Soler, noticed, 450. 

Staz !, Madam de, on the events of the 
5th October 157, 158—on the fami- 
ly of Lafayette, 169—her reasons 
for the devotion of the Athenians 
to the — arts, 435. 

Stanislaus, king of Poland, attempt of 
Pulaski to seize him, 379 et seqq. 
Stowell, Lord, an example of the 
importance of the study of foreign 
law, 65—his character as a judge, 


* 65, 67—his excellence attributed 


to the cultivation of universal juris- 
prudence. 


‘iw 
Telescope, achromatic of Dollond, 
317—Ramsden’s meridian, ib.— 
achromatic by Fraunhofer, at Dor- 
pat, 318—reflecting of Herschel, 
419—of Short, ib. 
Teocalli at Cholula, description of the, 
85, 86—compared with the Egyp- 
tian pyramids, 86, 87. 


Index. 


Thurlow, Lord, his celebrated reply to 
the Duke of Grafton, 280—its ef- 
fect, ib. 

Ticknor, Professor, his lectures on 
Spanish literature, character of, by 
Mr Cubi, 451—Syliabus of, ib. 

Tides, theory of, 357. 

Trails of the Aborigines of America, 
a poem, 211. 

Tupac Amaru, Jose Gabriel Candor 
Canqui, his insurrection, 283—im- 
plicated the Vice-royalties of Peru 
and Buenos Ayres, 285—Upper 
Peru, principal seat of the war, ib. 
—assumes the name of Inca, 287— 
his character and education, ib.— 
attempts to mitigate the burdens of 
his countrymen, 288—courts po- 
pularity, ib.—increased oppression, 
ib—executes the Corrigedor of 
Tinta, 289—commences a civil war 
in the name of the king, ib.—rouses 
the spirit of his countrymen, 290— 
encounters a body of royal troops, 
ib.—destroys them, 291—assumes 
the grandeur and state of the In- 
cas, ib.—returns to Tinta, ib.— 
marches for Cuzco, 296—hesitation 
of his friends, ib.—is defeated and 
falls back upon Tinta, ib.—again 
totally defeated and made prisoner, 
298, 299—trial and execution, 302. 

Tupac Amaru Diego Cristobal, half 
brother to the for mer, prosecutes 
the war after his capture, 299--—at- 
tem»t on Puno, 299—claims the 
benefit of the amnesty, 304—re- 
news the war, 3U5—takes the oath 
of allegiance, 306—is perfidiously 
taken and executed, 307. 

Tupac Amaru, Andres, nephew of 
Jose Gabriel, 302—raises an army 
and beleaguers Sorata, 303—takes 
it, ib.—marches to La Paz, ib.— 
claims the mercy of government, 
and swears allegiance to the king, 
304, 3056—is imprisoned, 305. 


U. 

Uranus, or Herschel, the planet 
marked by Bradley as a fixed star, 
313. 

United States of North America. See 
America. 


Lf 
Vera Cruz, city of, confusion respect- 
ing its origin, different accounts 0; 
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it, 80—its importance as a colonial 
port, its present decline, 81. 
Vince’s system of Astronomy, 359. 


Ww. 

Ware, Dr John, his address before the 
Massachusetts Peace Society no- 
ticed, 455—quoted, 456. 

Washington's letter to the Emperor 
of Austria in behalf of Lafayette, 
170—cited, 215—recommends Pu- 
laski to Congress, 381—his situa- 
tion after the battle of Brandy- 
wine, 382—imputation cast on him 
by Judge Johnson, 391. 

Waverley novels, author of the, 248— 


his abundant use of the common ar- 
tifices ot novelists, 269. 

Welwood’s Abridgment of Sea Laws, 
49. 

Wheaton, Henry, his Address at open- 
ing the New York Atheneum no- 
ticed, 453—quoted, ib. 

Witchcraft, early trial for, in Phila- 
delphia, 218. 

Wrazxall’s account of Pulaski’s at 
tempt on Stanislaus, 380. 


Y. 
Young, Samuel, his account of Balti- 
more, YY. 





ERRATA. 


Page 80, line 8 from bottom, for ‘ west,’ read ‘ east.—In the table, page 
119, is an error, which should be corrected as follows. ‘ Pot and pearl ashes, 
tons 16; Hops, Ib. 8700 ; Coaches, dolls. 1375; Various produce, do. 40302.’— 
Page 136, line 10 from bottom, for ‘ less,’ read ‘ more.’ 
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¢¢ The Editor of the Chronicle will shortly take the liberty of presenting to 
the public, a FAIR, HONOURABLE, and rmposiNne view of the aiew and commanDs 
yne consequence this paper holds as To 1Ts EXTENT OF BOTH CITY AND COUNe 
RY CIRCULATION. In this respect, it would seem, the public is not apprised 
of its IMPORTANCE and sTANDING. Fausze reports have been put afloat to 
suit SINISTER and INTERESTED feelings; but TruTsa will take a resplendent 
ground, in opposition to FALSEHOOD and pIsHoNnouR !” 

Baltimore Morning Chronicle, 


Similar reports, with precisely the same intentions, have been put into cir- 
culation in regard to the Medical Recorder ; therefore the proprietor of that 
work thinks he cannot adopt a more appropriate motto. 


THE 
MEDICAL RECORDER, 


CONDUCTED BY 
SAMUEL COLHOUN, M.D. , 
Member of the American Philosophical Society, &c. &c. 


issisted by an Association of Physicians, in Philadelphia, New-York, Baltimore, 
and Norfolk. 


The Proprietor of the above Journal thinks it may not be uninteresting to 
the medical profession, particularly to those who are unacquainted with the 
work, to give something of its history. 

It was commenced in 1818, upon an independent principle, having solely in 
view the promotion of Medical Science, at the same time giving all possible 
useful and valuable information to the practitioner of medicine, disregarding 
the dogmas of any school, or any particular set of men whatever. To main- 
tain so desirable an object, the proprietor has had great and powerful obstacles 
and much opposition to contend against, which need not be mentioned here. 
Suffice it to say, that various means have been used to make the Journal sub- 
servient to the particular views and interests of several sets of men; but as 
soon as it was discovered, means were promptly taken to prevent the inde- 
pendence of the Journal being impaired, by making a change in the editorial 
department: that the course pursued has been an advantage to the work, is 
evinced by the rapid increase of subscribers; upwards of three hundred and 
fifty having been received since the last change was made :—the number of 
subscribers, at the present time, is perhaps double the number any similar 
work ever obtained in ihe United States. 

The Proprietor pledges himself that the usual independence of the Journal 
shall be maintained, and it gives him pleasure to say, that new and more am- 
ple arrangements have been made to render the work still more valuable and 
interesting to the Practitioner. Besides a direct correspondence with some 
of the most eminent Medical men in Europe, by which every thing new in 
Medicine and Surgery is obtained as early as possible after it is promulgated 
there, the Mepicat RecorverR contains impartial reviews of the principal Me- 
dical Journals published in the United States, thus embracing the most im- 
portant matter they contain; the nature of which will be better understood, 
by giving the Editor’s note onecommencing the reviews. 

“In conformity with our original design, of presenting to the public a view 
of the Medical and Surgical Intelligence of Europe and America, we shall 
devote hereafter some pages of our Journal to a Review of the periodical 
works of this country; restricting ourselves, however, to such information as 
is entirely practical, or so intimately related with the science as to have an 
important influence upon its most necessary duties: we shall exhibit the pro- 
gress of improvement in every quarter, and, we hope, render the Journal a 
still more valuable depository of useful knowledge.” 

With a view of giving a more general idea of-the work, the table of contents 
of the four last numbers are given, also several notices of the work taken from 
respectable Journals, speaking of its merits. 

The work is printed on fine paper, each number containing from 200 to 250 
Closely printed pages, and got up in a superior manner. ‘Terms five dollars 
per annum, payable within the year of subscribing. No subscriptions discon- 
wnued until all arrearages are paid. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. 26, FOR APRIL, 1824. 

An Abstract and Analysis of those Causes which favour and impede the 
rhe ge of Medicine. By the Editor. An Essay on Strictures in the Urethra. 
By H. G. Jameson, M.D. An Essay on the Autumnal Fever of Brunswick, 
Va. By Thomas B. Merrit, M.D. An Essay on the Pathological Characters 
and Sanability of Consumption. Operation Performed and Recommended for 
the Cure of Imperfo rate Anus: two cases detailed, illustrative of the Method 

and Success of it. By John Rhea Barton, M.D., Surgeon of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, and of the Philadelphia Alms-House Infirmary. Case of Adhesion 
of the Sides of the Uterus. By Joseph Wheelright, M.D. of Va. Case of Em- 
pyema successfully treated. By Dr. Craven, of Va. 


REVIEWS. 

A Practical Essay on Typhus Fever. By N. Smith, M.D. Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic and Surgery in Yale College. The New-York 
Medical Repository of Original Essays and Intelligence relative to Physic and 
Surgery, &c. New Series, Vol. VIII, No. 1, for August, 1823. The New-York 
Medical Repository, for Nov. 1823. The New-England Journal of Medicine 
and Surgery, for January, 1824. The New-York Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal. The New-York Medical and Physical Journal, for February and March, 
1824. The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences. 


ANALECTA. 

Sleigh’s Operation for Stone. Case of Ascites connected with Utero- 
gestation. Dr. Gregory’s Remarks on Small-Pox. Effects of Stricture of the 
Urethra in a Sacculated State of the Bladder. Neuralgia treated with the 
Oil of Turpentine. Two Cases of Division of the Symphisis Pubis. Meta- 
morphosis of Vegetables into Animals, Destruction of a Portion of the Spinal 
Marrow. Bronchocele successfully treated with lodine. Hy drophobia. Cot- 
fee in Pertussis. Employment of the Stethoscope in Fractures, &c. 


MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE, 

Efficacy of Blisters in Epistaxis. Acteaa Racemosa in Consumption. Un- 
united Fracture of the Tibia Cured by Exfoliation. Case of Worms ina Boy, 
Cured by Spirits of Turpentine. Cases of Puerperal Convuisions. Entropium, 
Cured by Nitric Acid. Graduates of the University of Pennsylvania. Gradu- 
ates of Transylvania University. Graduates of the University of the State of 
New-York. Medical Society of the State of New-York. Statement of Deaths 
in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia: also of Baltimore, New-York, and 
Boston. Meteorological Observations. 

1O. 27, FOR JULY. 1824 

The Proprietor of the Medical Recorder offered, during the last year, a pre 
mium of one hundred dollars for the best Essay on the Epidemic Fevers which 
have afflicted our country for the last few years. Many were received from 

various parts of the United States, and the premium was awarded to the 
Essay which commences this number, to which we earnestly recommend the 
attention of the Profession. The usefulness of the design will, we think, be 
found to be fully supported by the respectability of the - memoir, not only as 
it embraces many of the opinions, on this interesting subject, which have 
been accumu!ated in the United States and E: pe in the periodical and 
other publicati ons, but also, as it gives the result of the experience of an 
able practitioner, whose phi losophical acumen is sid -d only by his judg- 
ment and his zeal. 


The Subscribers, appointed by Mr. James Webster to examine a number 
of Essays purporting to be histories of the late Epidemics, having carefully 
read the same, are unanimously of opinion that the one bearing the motto of 
« v eritas non filia est auctoritatis,” is the best entitled to the proposed pre- 
mium. 

WILLIAM P. DEWEES, M.D. 

JAMES MEASE, M.D. 

ELIJAH GRIFFITHS, M.D. 
Philadelphia, April 8th, 1824. JOSEPH HARTSHORNE, M.D. 


CONTENTS. 
An Essay on Epidemic Fevers. By John E. Cooke, M.D. of Frederick 
county, Va. An Essay on Fractures of the Lower L imbs. By J. Amesbury, 
Fs¢ London. Case of Tumour inthe Scrotum. By Isaac Hiester, M.D. Reae- 
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mg, Pa. Case of Extra-uterine Gestation. By John J. Moorman, M.D. ef 
Pattonsburg, Va. Case of Enlarged Tongue, cured by a Surgical operation. 
By Dr. H. 8S. Newman, Warren county, Pa. An account of a case of Scir- 
thous Uterus, in which the Cervix Uteri was removed by an operation. By H. 
©. Jameson, M.D. Surgeon to the Baltimore Hospital. 


REVIEWS. 

Dublin MHospital Reports and Communications, &c. Vol. III. A case of un- 
usually large Ancurism of the right Axillary Artery, in which the Subclavian 
Artery was ticd By Charles H. Todd, Esq. Surgeon to the Richmond Hos- 
pital, Dublin. Transactions of the Surgeon Apothecaries, Vol. I. Annual 
Reports or the Directors of the Glasgow Asylum for Lunatics, for the years 
1814, 1815, 18} LG, {S17, 1818, 1819, 1820, 1821, and 1822. The New-England 
Journa! of Medicine and Surgery for April, 1824. The Philadelphia Journal 
ot the Medical and Physical Sciences, for May, 1824. Observations on the 
Pathology and Treatment of Scrofulous Diseases, with a view to their Pre- 
vention. By W. P. Alison, M.D. F.R.S.E., &c. 


ANALECTA. 

On the Medicinal Properties of Colchicum. Appéaranceés after Death in a 
ease of Hooping-cough. On the Use of the Colchicum in Tape Worm. Gene- 
ration of Muriatic Aci d in the Stomach, during the process of Digestion. On 
the local application of Belladonna in Puerperal Convulsions, On the specific 
action of certain substances on particular portions of the Encephalon. Tinc- 
ture of Nicotiana in Ischuria, A mode of preventing the corrosion of copper 
sheathing, m ships of war, and other ships. Dupuytren’s case of wry Neck. 
Houlton on the treatment of Intermittents. Ward’s cases of Aneurism of the 
Aorta. Further account of the extraction of calculi from the bladder, with- 
out the use of any cuiting instrument. By Sir A. Cooper. On the treatment 
of Infectious or Typhoid Fever. Carbuncle. Diabetes. Injection of Opium 
into the veins. Bocies in a state of putrefaction. Opium in acute Mania. 
Prussic Acid. Blood-letting in Hydrothorax. QCsophagotomy. Extravasa- 
tion within the Cranium. Varicose Veins. Tracheotomy. Vesico-Vaginal 


Fistula. Pneumo-Thorax. Communication from Dr. G. Van Dem Busch. 
Coniparative Nuttiuve properties of food. Analysis of some experiments 


York, Influence of the Eighth pair of Nerves on Digestion. Elementary 
Structure of the cliief animal tissues. Facts in favour of the Contagious na- 
ture of Croup. Proposal to substitute the Cyanuret of Potassium for the Hy- 


perrormed by a committee of the college of Physicians and Surgeons of New- 


drocyanic acid in Me dicine. On the employment of Strychnia and Brucia in 
Palsy. Case of Qblongation of the Uvula. Case of Hypertrophy of the Heart. 
Syphilitic Ulcers. Dr. Gairdner on the effects of lodine. Observations on 


the use of Iodine. Case of Goitre treated with lodine. Effects of Iodine in 
Scroiula. New Alkaliin jalap. Carbonate of Iron in Neuralgia. On Tuber- 
¢ 


WA 
eles. Fmetine of the Violet. Formula for a preparation of Magnesia. Case 
of Quartan Intermittent. Cases of Epilepsy. Cases in which the Balsam of 
Peru was saccessiully employed. 


MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
University of Pennsylvania, an: 1 Pennsylvania Hospital. Medical Society of 


Virginia, Calysaya Bark. Dr. Sutton on Hydrocele. Cholera Morbus of St. 


Petersburg. Abuses in 1 FY di poem of Medicine. Caution against using 
Cheese covered with rota Adulteration of the Sulphate of Quinine. A Pro- 


fessor guilty of plagiarism. ~ Academy} of Natural Sciences. University of 
Marvland., Philadelphia Medical Society. William’s College, Massachusetts. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 28, FOR CCTOBER, 1824. 

An Essay on the Epidemic Fever of Monroe county, Mississippi, in the 
suimmer and autumn of 1822, By Samuel A. Cartwright, M.D. Cases of 
Consumption. By J. E. Cooke, M. D. of Winchester, V irginia. A Case of 
{uniour on the Jaw, and destruction of the functions of the Parotid by pres- 
sure. By Thomas Hunt, M. D. of Natchez, Mississippi. Case of Ovarian 
Dropsy. By Thomas D. Mitchell, M. D. of Frankford, Pennsylvania, An 
Essay on Stricture of the Urethra. By Horatio G. Jameson, M. D. of Balti- 
more, Case of an extensive wound of the Neck. By John Walker, M. D. 
of Madison, Georgia. 

REVIEWS. 

Transactions of the Association of Fellows and Licentiates of the King and 

Rueen’s College of Physicians in Ireland. A Case in whigh Pregnancy o¢cur- 
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red during the existence of a Tumour in the Uterus, and whicli was removed 
after abortion had taken place. By John Beatty, M.D. Sir Thomas Moriar- 
ty on Phthisis, from Hepatic Derangement. Dr. Beatty on a species of Pre- 
mature Labour. Dr. Beatty’s case of Affection of the Head, threatening Hy- 
drocephalus. Cases of Hxmatemesis, cured by Emetics of Ipecacuan. By 


BKdward Sheridan, M. D. On Tinea. By John Crampton, M.D. Case of 


Conversion of Disease. By John Crampton, M. D. Case of separation of the 
Ossa Pubis after Delivery. By A. J. Nicholson, M.D. Case of fatal result 
from Mercurial Ointment. By J. Crampton, M.D. Case of Chorea. By J. 
Crampton, M. D. Cases of disease of the Bladder, treated with Buchu leaves. 
By E. M‘Dowel, M.D. A case of Suppression of Urine. By Christopher 
Teeling, M.D. Case in which a number of insects were discharged from the 
Stomach, By W. Pickells, M.D. Cases of successful removal of Tumours 
from the Neck. By R. Adams, A.B. Cases of Opacity of the Cornea, and 
Cataract. By Michael Ryan, M.D. Observations on the Medical and Cherni- 


cal properties of the Sulphate of Quina. By F. Barker, M.D. Six Cases of 


Tetanus, By Richard Carmichael, Esq. Cases of Poisoning with Opium. By 
John Crampton, M.D. Case of Laryngeal Inflammation, in which Tracheoto- 
my was successfully performed. By R. Carmichael, Esq. An account of the 
Chemical properties of an Acid found in the Human Stomach. By R. J. Graves, 
M.D. On the use of Tartar Emetic Ointment in Epilepsy. By J. Creighton, 
Jun. Esq. On the Purulent Ophthalmia of New-born Infants. By Isaac Ryall, 
Esq. On the Pathology of Epilepsy. By Robert Reid, M.D. On the ef- 
fects of the Sulphate of Quina in Typhus. By John O’Brien, M.D. On 
Diabetes. By P. Sharkey, A.M.M.D. On the use of Tobacco in Dysentery. 
By James O’Beirne, M.D. Report of the Fever lately prevalent in Galway. 
By R. J. Graves, M.D. Extract from the Report of the Cow-Pock Institution, 
for 1823. On the Anatomy of the Human Ear, with Surgical Remarks, anda 
Synoptical Table of the Diseases of the Ear: designed as a guide to Acoustic 
Surgery. By Thomas Buchanan, C.M. Transactions of the Associated Apo- 
thecaries and Surgeon- Apothecaries of England and Wales. Vol. I. with 
plates. Observations on Fractures of the Patella. By R. P. Mogridge, Esq. 
Practical Observations on Fractures of the Patella and Olecranon. By Tho 
mas Alcock, Esq. On the utility of Opium in certain Inflammatory disorders. 
By John Armstrong, M.D. Case of Blighted Ovum. By J. Hay es, Esq. 
New-York Medical Repository for February 1824, New-York Medical Repo 
sitory for August 1824. New-York Medical and Physical Journal for April, 
May, and June, 1824. New-England Journal of Medicine and Surgery, for 
July 1824, The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences 
for August 1824, 
ANALECTA. 

Experiments on Variolous Inoculation. Observations on Hydrocephalus 
Internus. Sauter’s case of Extirpation of the Uterus. M. Graefe’s case of 
Lithotomy. M. Graefe’s Case of Ligature of the Innominata. Ligature of the 
External Iliac Artery. Case of Ligature of the Carotid Artery. Cynanche 
Trachealis cured by Tracheotomy. Of the Section of the Fifth Pair of Nerves. 
Observations on Amputation. Case of Lacerated Perineum. Dr. Blacket on 
the use of Belladonna. Hydriodate of Potash. Volatility of Salts of Strych. 
nia. Crystallization of Subcarbonate of Potash. Resin of the Nux Vomica, 
Strychnine. Morphineand the Salts of Morphine. Emetine. Alkalies of Cin 
chona, Physiological action of the Salts of Bark. Veratrine. Gentianin 


Iodine. On the effects of Mercury. Peculiar affection of the Cranium. Cases 
of Neuralgia simulating Disease of the Brain. Lithotomy. Extirpation of the 
Parotid Gland. Tetanus Traumaticus. Intestinal Tympanites. Antimony in 


the Phiegmasiz. Porrigo Galeata. Muriate of Lime. Melena. Sloughing 
of the Bladder. Self-performed Casarian Section. The Stethoscope in Deat- 
ness. Rain, Dr. Edwards on the Influence of Physical Agents on Animai 
Bodies. 


MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Stone in the Bladder. Charcoal given during Bilious Fever. Gamboge 
and Tartar Emetic given in Bilious Fever. Case ‘of Worms. New § Splint Box 
with a Foot-board. The Dissection. Premiums. Prize Question. Univer- 
sity of Maryland. University of Pennsylvania. University of New-York. Aca- 
demy of Medicine of Vermont. Medical Society of South Carolina. New 
Hampshire Medical School. Infirmary at Hanover. Medical College of Ohio. 
Utica Infirmary for the Eye. Medical School in Boston. Medical Faculty of 
Berks County. Medical and Surgical Faculty of Maryland. Meteorological 
Observations. Berkshire Medical Institution 
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CONTENTS OF NO. 29, POR JANUARY, 1825. 

An account of a case of Stricture of the Gsophagus, with a few conclud. 
ing remarks. By H. G. Jameson, M.D., Surgeon to the Baltimore Hospital ; 
with a plate. A case of Luxation of the Shoulder Joint. By Horatio G. Jame- 
son, M.D., Baltimore. A case of Wounded Stomach. By Joseph Lovell, 
Surgeon General, United States Army. Qbservations on Extirpation of the 
Ovaria, with cases. By John Lizars, F.R.S.E., F.R.C.S.E., and Lecturer on 
Anatomy and Physiology, Edinburgh. Observations on Mental Derangement, 
made in the Hospital Salpetriere at Paris. By H. Bardsley, M.D., one of 
the Physicians to the Manchester Infirmary, &c. late President of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh. Observations on Elephantiasis, as it appears 
in the Isle of France. By J Kinnis, M.D. Communicated by Sir J. Mac- 
srigor, Director General of the Medical Department of the Army. Cases of 
Small-Pox after Vaccination, with remarks. By James Hardy, Esq., Member 
ot the Royal College of Surgeons, London; and Member of the Sheffield 
Medical and Surgical Society. Cases of Spontaneous Evolution of the Fe- 
tus. By Robert Brown, Esq., Preston; Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
eons, kc., London. Case of Puerperal Fever. By H. Sanders, Surgeon, &c. 
Case of Chorea, or Dance of St. Vitus, cured by the carbonate of iron. By C. 
F. Vandeburgh, M.D., Liverpool. 


REVIEWS. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin, &c., with original observa- 
tions. By Samuel Plumbe, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
don; withaplate. Corns. Warts. The Fish-skin Disease (Icthyosis), Dan- 
driff (Pityriasis). The Leprosy (Lepra Vulgaris). The Scaly Tetter (Pso- 
yiasis). On the Treatment of Lepra and Psoriasis. The Leprosy of Lom- 
bardy (Pelagra). Lichen. On the various forms of Itch. The Common Itch 
(or Scabies). The Mercurial Disease. The Running Tetter (Impetigo). 
Herpes. Tinea. Ecthyma and Rupia. Pemphygus and Pompholyx. Pete- 
chix, or Purpura. The Nettle-Rash, or Urticaria. Roseola. Erythema. 
Erysipelas. Aphthe, Phlegmon. Pimples on the Face (Acne). Sycosis. 
Commentaries on Diseases of the Stomach and Bowels of Children. By Rob- 
ley Dunglison, M.D., Lecturer on Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and 
Children, Member of the Royal Academy of Marseilles, Professor of the Insti- 
tutes and Practice of Medicine in the University of Virginia, &c. &c. &c., 
Of Intestinal Worms, with a plate. On Constipation. Acidity, Flatulency, 


and Colic. Diarrhea. Vomiting and Cholera. Aphthe. Inflammation of 


the Stomach. Inflammation of the Intestines. Intussusception. A Practical 
['reatise on Hemorrhoids or Piles, Strictures, and other important Diseases 
of the Rectum and Anus; being, with some additions, a Treatise to which the 
Jacksonian Prize was adjudged by the Royal College of Surgeons. By George 
Calvert, Member of the Royal Co.lege of Surgeons of London, and of the Me- 
dico-Chirurgical Society, &c. General Remarks. The Origin and General 
Character of the Disease. On the Source and Nature of the Discharge. On 
its Periodical Return. On Hemorrhoidal Tumours. Hemorrhoidal Varices 
Inflammation, &c. of the Hemorrhoidal Tumours. On the Causes of Hemor 
rhoids. General treatment of Hemorrhoids. On the Local Treatment of Hz 
morrhoidal Tumours. Operations. On Strictures of the Rectum. General 
Remarks. On the different forms of Stricture, &c. Of the Symptoms. On 
the Remote and Exciting Causes. On the Mode of Examining the Rectum 
On the Treatment of Strictures of the Rectum. 


ANALECTA. 

Contributions to the Medical Recorder. By G. Barkhausen, M.D., of Bre 
men. German Medical Literature. Communicated to the Editor by Dr. G. 
Van Dem Busch, of Bremen. On Amputation. Letter to James Syme, Esq 
from Mr. Robinson, Surgeon of the Convict Hospital Ship. Trial for Poison. 
ing with Corrosive Sublimate. Cancer Cured by the Antiphlogistic Plan of 
Treatment. Report of Ocular Diseases at the General Hospital, Fort Pitt 
Cesarian Operation, Extirpation of the Cervix Uteri. Effect of Castration 
on certain Animals. Cure of External Hydrocephalus by Puncture. On the 
Preservation of Subjects for the Purpose of Dissection. 


MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Meteorological Observations, takemat the City of Charleston, (S. C.) from 
1792 to 1808 inclusive. Meteorological Observations, taken on the Delaware 
lat. 39° 37’. Observations on the Bill Regulating the Practice of Medicine. 


Medical Society of Harrisburg. Amesburv’s Apparatus for the Treatment o! 
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Fractures. Rejection of Graduates. Dr. Stewart’s Obstetric Practice. Treat. 
ment of Colic by Tartrite of Antimony. Dr. Civiale’s new Operation for De 
stroying Stone in the Bladder. Professor De Butt’s Apparatus. 


From the Boston Medical Intelligencer. 
THE MEDICAL RECORDER. 


A desire to extend a knowledge, among our professional brethren, of the 
merits of this highly valuable publication, has induced us to bring this subject 
again before our readers. Since its first appearance, the Med. Rec. supported. 
a high reputation, but when it came under the superintendance of the present 
editor, Dr. Colhoun, a spirit was infused into its pages, which has given it a 
decided superiority over the multitude of those tame periodical works om 
medicine, which are continually teeming from the press, and which are rather 
indebted to the respectable character every thing acquires by age, than to 
the intrinsic value of their borrowed and re-borrowed articles. It has too 
long been the practice among journalists of the United States, to make up a 
quarterly pamphlet out of half a dozen others :—this is the most direct method. 
of ruining a periodical publication, of which fact, our own observation, from 
several years careful attention to such undertakings, has completely convinc- 
edus. There is learning enough, and experience enough, among American 
Physicians, to afford better specimens of medical literature in this country, 
than we have been generally treated with for many yeurs past; but there is a 
sad want of industry, without which we shall justly feel the reproaches of 
European writers. Dr. Colhoun has wisely broken over the old laws of due 
deference to other people’s opinion, and given such brilliant examples of ori- 
ginality, that we can strongly recommend the Medical Recorder to the notice 
of the profession, as one of the best public journals of medicine in the Union. 
It is published at Philadelphia, by Mr. James Webster; but we shall be happy 
to contribute to its circulation, by furnishing it to the order of any gentleman 
in this vicinity, who will leave a line at this office, particularly specifying their 
pames and places of residence. 


From the Frederick-Town Examiner. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


This has been the theme upon which British critics and reviewers have 
exercised their talents and their pens since its first dawn in this country. In 
London and Edinburgh, more particularly, the most implacable hostility has 
been evinced, and the subject prosecuted with an ardor worthy of a better 
cause. How long those transatlantic writers will continue to make the lite- 
rary productions of America the subjects of irony, burlesque and opprobrium, 
f will not pretend to determine; but certain it is, that the rapid progress 
which has already been made, proves incontestibly, that “a taste for ltera- 
ture’? and science, and a genius, talent and industry for their cultivatior, are 
not foreign to our soil. Though it may be said that “literature is one of those 


Jjiner manufactures which a new country will always find it easier to import 


than raise,” (Edinburgh Review) American literary productions sufficiently 
demonstrate, that we possess not only the materials of those finer manutac- 
tures, but the art of converting them into durable stuff, of a fine texture and 
great durability. America has produced her champions in all the interme- 
diate branches of hterature, from the romance to the most abstruse philoso- 
phic and scientific subjects. The lovers of romance may be gratified to learn 
that among the American writers for their entertainment, one at least may be 
found, who, in rapidity of composition surpasses, and in elegance of execution 
is but little, 1* any, inferior to Sir Walter Scott of novel memory. The pe- 
riodical literature and poetry of our country are sufficient to falsify the asser 
t10n 

m that this is the land, 

Where venius sickens, and where fancy dies,” 





On the more important subjects of philosophy and science, America can 
poast ef productions which would put the authors of kindred ones of Euro 
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pean origin to the blush, if brought in competition. To enumerate the vari- 
ous subjects on which Americans became successful candidates for literary 
fame, would swell the present remarks to an improper bulk ; but the cultiva- 
tors of medical science, from the variety and importance of their literary pro- 
ductions, ought not to be passed in silence. Various circumstances conspire 
to rendér the labours more extensive, and the productions more numerous in 
this than in any other class of men. Destined to witness, and called upon to 
relieve the diseases of their fellow beings—diseases as various in their pheno- 
mena, as the different organs and textures of the human frame, duty as well 
as necessity compels them to make active exertions and indefatigable research, 
to keep the mind prepared for a conscientious discharge of the duties of the 
profession with that promptitude which is often required. As well might we 
see a saint without practical devotion, as an able, scientific and conscientious 
physician without habitual study. The same causes which induced the phi- 
‘anthropic physician to consume the midnight oi] in quest of knowledge, will 
prompt him to make an effort to become more extensively useful by commu- 
nicating the result of his experience and reflections to his professional breth- 
ren. The thirst for distinction or fame, common to all men in some degree, 
doubtless operates as an additional, and, with many, a more powerful motive. 

Another circumstance, which is too much neglected by the indolent part of 
-he profession, is well calculated to stimulate the votaries Of medical science 
in America, to exercise their talents in literary composition, A disease which 
bears the same name, frequently presents different phenomena and requires 
a modification of treatment under certain constitutional circumstances—in 
different latitudes, and in the same latitude at different seasons, and even 
during the same season, under different local circumstances. (his may in 
some Measure account for the discrepancy of opinions among medical phi- 
Josophers.—Hence it is evident that American physicians cannot rely as se- 
curely on foreign publications, as those who devote their attention to the cul- 
tivation of the sciences which are uniform and invariable in their phenomena. 
ifence too, the encouragement that is, and ever should be extended to the 
medical periodical publications of our vastly extensive country, the variety of 
climate, soil, &c. of which are not its least interesting features when contem 
plated by the medical philosopher. 

Without intending any disparagement to the other periodical medical jour 
nals of our country, I will at present advert to but one. “ The Medical Re 
corder,” conducted by Dr. Colhoun, and published quarterly in Philadelphia, 
is a work entitled, not only to the patronage, but to the attentive perusal of 
every physician and medical student in the United States. It is truly an in. 
dependent work. Under the thraldom of no scholastic dogma, and pledged 
to support no particular medical college to the prejudice of another, it is ex- 
empt from one of the most fatal circumstances which too often attend works 
of this description—the promulgation of error under the imposing influence 
of a respectable university. 

In addition to the important facts, original essays, and interesting reviews, 
each number of the work is enriched by an abstract of the improvements in 
medical science, collected from the best English, French, and German pe- 
viodical journals. The best evidence of the intrinsic merits of the work is 
‘lerived from the fact, that it is favorably spoken of by the associate of those 
men who declared that “ the supreme felicity of a true born American, is inac- 
‘ion of body and inanity of mind.” (Quarterly Review.) Some of the original 
essays have been translated into different languages and republished in foreign 
periodical journals. It may be considered a focus which collects and irradi- 
ates the most important medical information. The proprietor of the work, 
‘Mr. Webster,) is entitled to the gratitude of the medical profession and the 
community, for his activity, zeal, and indefatigable exertion to render the 
work both interesting and useful 


RUSH 


PREMIUMS. 


The proprietor of the Medical Recorder, desirous of advancing the science 
of medicine through the means of his journal, and flattered by the reception 
of the Essay which lately obtained a premium and was published in the last 
number, proposes to offer a series of others. 

Convinced that the promotion of science will be better effected by leaving 
the choice of the subject to the candidates themselves, as it will enable ever: 
‘:ndividual to exert his talents in a way best suited to promote the object in 










view, he requests all persons disposed to write for them, to send their com- 
aN munications on or before the first days of January and July, with a sealed let- % 
ae) iy . ter inclosing the name of the candidate. They will be submitted to the exa- oy 
| mination of not less than three respectable physicians, who will award the = 
ay ite: dt premium to those essays which will best advance the interests of the science. 
‘ap a eae The amount of each premium will be $50, to be paid to the successful can- 
Hee li didate, in medical or other books, The plan to be continued for one year; 

Sach aune ht! if successful, the value of the premiums will be increased. 
it The communications, with a sealed note containing the author’s name, must 
be addressed to the Proprietor of the Medical Recorder, (post paid) : the un- 
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Ba uae : successful Essays will be returned on application. 
oo ae Office of the Medical Recorder, 
BAe : Philadelphia, 1825. 
it } i ; ‘ 
; \ mei. | N. B. Would it not be adyiseable for all those who offer Essays for the Pre- 
ee miums, to say—if not successful, the Editors of the Medical Recorder are at 
eS Be liberty to make such use of them as they may think proper? By adopting this 
|} SES CO course, many important facts to the Profession might be made known, which 





git hia otherwise would be lost. 
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uP FOR THE MEDICAL RECORDER. 
ci 3 
piaey Pennsylvania.—Mary Dickson, Lancaster. 
ge di! 7 Maryland.—Samuel & William Meeteer, (J. J. Harrod, agent,) 187, Mar- 
Le | ket-street, Baltimore ; Thomas P. Smith, Esq. P. M. Easton, Eastern Shore; 
PHT James Houston, Esq. P. M. Fredericktown. 






Washington City (District of Columbia).—P. Thompson. 
Virginia.—William A. Bartow, Richmond; J. W. Campbell, Petersburg ; 
C. Hall, Norfolk ; Anthony Buck, Fredericksburg ; Samuel M. Davis, Esq. 
1 | P. M. Winchester; L. Tremper, Esq. P. M. Staunton. 
! North Carolina.—Joseph Gales, Raleigh ; John Hill, M. D. Wilmington ; 
Duncan .M‘Rae, Esq. P. M. Fayetteville. 
South Carolina.—Messrs. Babcocks, Booksellers, Charleston ; Samuel 
Green, Esq. P. M., and Tillinghast & Arthur, Columbia. 
Georgia.—Messrs. S. & F. Grantland, Milledgeville ; Dr. Thomas J. Wray, 
Augusta; W. T. Williams, Savanrrah. 
Tennessee.—Messrs. Robertson & Elliott, Nashville ; James Robb, Esq 
P. M. Gallatin; John Sutherland, Knoxville. 
New Orleans.—D. C. Hotchkiss, Bookseller. 
Mobile.—Dr. Robert Carr Lawe. 
St. Louis.—Robert Simpson, Esq. P. M. 
Kentucky.—Mr. James W. Palmer, Lexington; Dr. Peter G. Fore, New- 
castle ; Butler & Wood, Frankford ; James Collins, Jr. Louisville. 
Ohio.—Dr. Rogers, Cincinnati; Drs. Hu ;hes & Quigly, St. Clairsville ; 
William Philpot, P. M. Barnesville. 
New-York.—T. & J. Swords, and J. V. Seaman; Dr. Lemuel C. Paine, 
Esq. P. M. West Galway Church, Montgomery county. 



























Lee Albany.—C. R. & G. Webster. 

. Boston.— West & Richardson. 
f Connecticut.—Howe & Spalding, New-Haven; G. Goodwin & Sons, 
Hartford. 






Ti in N.B, A few complete copies of the Medical Recorder, in seven volumes, 

Lie Bee are for sale: also, the volumes for 1822, 1823, and 1824. These three latte: 

mie a volumes are complete within themsclves, and have no connexion with the pre 
vious yolumes, 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 
IN 


BOSTON. 





Tue purposes and character of this work are too well known to 
require a particular description. It has now arrived at the TWENTIETH 
voLumME, and as the Proprietor contemplates shortly to publish a Gen- 
ERAL Inpex of the whole, should he receive sufficient encouragement 
from the subscribers, he thinks it proper to present to the public, in 
as condensed a form as possible, a brief outline of the contents of the 
work from the beginning. It will be seen that it embraces a vast 
compass of knowledge on almost every subject of general interest, 
particularly relating to the history, government, politics, education, 
literature and literary institutions, science, the arts, internal improve- 
ments, national progress and character, legislation, law, jurisprudence, 
statistics and political economy, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
and the future prospects and prosperity of this country. Many of the 
articles on these subjects have been written by our first statesmen, and 
literary men in different parts of the United States, and may be pre- 
sumed to convey as sound and comprehensive views, as would be 
likely to be obtained from any quarter. 

It is the leading aim of the conductors of the Norra AMERICAN 
Review to give it as much of a national, American character as pos- 
sible, and to this end contributions are solicited and received from 
eminent persons in almost every part of the Union. It has a double 
purpose ; first, that of containing criticisms on works of taste, litera- 
ture, and what may be called the more elegant branches of learning ; ; 
and, secondly, that of being a repository of elaborate or desultory 
discussions on topics of genet ral politics, legislation, science, our inter- 
nal relations, social institutions, and, in short, whatever comes down 
to the immediate interests of the community. Several of the constant 
contributors are men of letters, who have travelled and studied in 
foreign parts, and become familiar with the languages and literature 
of the old countries ; others are devoted to literary and scientific pur- 
suits as a profession; while others are conspicuous among the 
legislators of the country, at the bar, or in our highest courts of jus- 
tice. Such is the character of the ‘gentlemen, who are enlisted as 
contributors to the Nortu American Review, and with the aid of 
talents and attainments like these, it is hoped the work will continue 
to merit the approbation of the public, and to be worthy of that pa- 
tronage, which it has already enjoyed in an uncommon degree. 


The first number was published in May, 1815, and the following 
chronological sketch will exhibit the heads of the principal contents 


of the work from that time to the present. 
| 
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Aa ity VOLUME I, 1815. ; 
ren |i REVIEWS.—United States and England, a work written in Reply to 
\ oi the review of Inchiquin’s Letters in the Quarterly. This article contains a 
a haaeas be lt short notice of the principal English travellers in this country, and their 
aide Hs proneness to mistake or misrepresentation—A Few Weeks in Paris.—Miss 
Git) fi Huntley’s Poems, with critical remarks and extracts.—Malthus on the Corn 
ii . ee Laws.—Coxe’s Report on Arts and Manufactures.—Porter’s Journal.— 


Scott’s Lord of the "les; with remarks on his poems generally.—-Memoirs 

of the American Academy, Vol. III, with notices of the several Articles.— 

Clinton’s Discourse before the Literary and Philosophical Society oi New 

York.—Guy Mannering. 

POETRY.—Sunset ; Epitaph ; Song ; Epigram. 

. MISCELLANEOUS.—A valuable part of the six ‘first volumes of the 

: work consists of a series of notices, or retrospective reviews, of rare and cu- 

rious books relating to the early history of America. The number of dis- 

tinct works thus noticed is rirry FIvE, nearly half of which were written 
and printed before the year 1700, and all but two or three before the begin- 

j ning of the Revolution. The substance, character, and purpose of each 

I | work is svt forth, and such extracts made as contain important historical 

facts, or iliustrate the state of the times when it was written. The whole | 

series embraces a mass of important facts respecting the early history of this | 

country, which can be found nowhere else within the same space. ‘The 

present volume contains an account of Williams’s Vergo Triumphans ; The 

Simple Cobler of Aggawam ; New Life in Virginia ; Bab; ‘lon’s Fall in Ma- 

ryland ; Keith’s Travels ; : and four other works.— Also, Miscellaneous Es- 

Says } Modern Manners; Western Antiquities ; ‘Taxes in E ngland ; Remarks 

on Grimim’s Memoirs with various anecdotes, letters, and biographical 

sketches translated from that work.—Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Account 

of the Greek Professorship at Harvard University. Credulity ; Theories ; 

Tythingmen. Greville’s Mikihs, Characters, and Reflections. Letter from 

Oliver Cromwell. Original Letters from Edinburgh. Essay on American 

Language and Literature. Judge Davis’s Address before the Linnzan So- 

ciety of New England. Biographical Sketches of some of the most distin- 

guished American Statesmen. Account of the Lead Mine at Southampton ; 

Basaltic columns at Mount Holyoke. 
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VOLUME I], 1815. 


REVIEWS. United States at the beginning of the 19th century.— 
Queen’s Wake.—-Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol. 
mi, containing miscellaneous historical papers.—Wells and Lilly’s Edition 

f the Latin Classics.—Life of Heyne, containing a minute account of the 
character and labors of this distinguished scholar.—Wheaton’s Law of Mari- 
time Captures and Prizes——Hubbard’s History of New England, printed 
from old manuscripts.—American Jurisprudence.—Cowper’s Poems, Vol. 
ill. —Travels in England in 1810.—Bollman’s Currency of the United 
States—Ichneumon, a political pamphlet, with remarks on republican go- 
vernments.—Scott’s Visit to Paris. 

POETRY. Elegy to T. T. Randolph. Inscription to an Alderman. 
Monarch Minstrel. Prophecy on Reform. Sadolet’s Laocoon, in Latin 
and English. Translation from Horace. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Books on American History.—Description of 
Florida ; De Paw’s Recherches Philosophiques sur les Americains ; Del 


] 
Amerique et des Americains ; Campaigns in N. America in 1757—60; 
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Rogers’s Concise Account cf N. America; three works on Hudson’s Bay ; 
Planter’ s Plea; Colony of Connecticut ; Hontan’s Voyages ; Smith’s His- 
tory of New York ; Georges’ Account of the first settlement of this country ; 
America painted to the Life; Conquest of Peru.—The notices of all the 
above works contain many curious facts relating to the first settlements in 
New England, and other parts of America.—Tudor’s Address to the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge, on the resources in the United States for 
poetical composition.—Reflections on the literary Delinquency of America. 
Westminster Epilogue. Bibliography. Transactions of the French Institute 
in 1814. September Storms. Institution for the Fine Arts, with some account 
of American Artists. Mr Adams’s Letter to Dr Price. King of Naples. 
General Polier. Character of Maret. Letters from Canova. Memoir on 
the Ruins of Babylon. Russian and American Settlements on the North 
West Coast. Mr Quincy’s Report to the Legislature of Massachusetts con- 
cerning the American Acad emy, and other literary and scientific societies. 
Sketches of Scenery on Niagara River, particularly describing the country 
around the Falls, and the site of the battles fought there during the last war. 
Monument to Washington, the Report concerning it to the ‘Legislature of 
Mas.achusetts. Jeremy Taylor on the Duties of a married Life. 


VOLUME III, 1816. 


REVIEWS.—Turreau’s account of the United States, in French, 1815. 
Helen M. Williams’ Narrative of the Events, which took place on the Land- 
ing of Buonaparte in France. — Bishop 4 aylor’ s Sermons.—Rheda, a novel. 
Drake’s Statistical View of Cincinnati.—Latour’s Historical Memoir of the 
War in West Florida and Louisiana in the years 1814—15.—President 
Kirkland’s Sermon before the Legislature of Massachusetts.—Rimini, a Po- 
em, by Leigh Hunt.—Pitkin’s Statistical View of the Commerce of the 
United States.—Pickering’s Vocabulary of Words and Phrases supposed to 
be peculiar to the United States —Greenleaf’s statistical. View of the District 
of Maine. 

POETRY. Lines written on the Bank of the Penobscot River. The 
Surgeons, a tale. Buonaparte. Address to Melancholy. The Progress of 
Science, a Poem, written by Samuel Dexter while a student at College. 
Translation from Horace. ‘Epita; ph. Enpigrams. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Books on American History.—Penhallow’s Wars 
of New England. Hubbard’s Narrative of Indian Wars. Denys’s Descrip- 
tion geographique de l Amerique Septentrionale. New E ngland’s Memo- 
rial, relating particularly to the Plymouth Colony. FE xpedition to Canada, 
1712. Two er on the subject of the currency and eommerce of 
America in 1718. Cook’s Seasonable Vindication. Deplorable State of 
New England, 1708. Gloria Britanorum, or the British Worthies, a Poem, 
printed by J. Franklin, Boston, 1723. The writer of the notice suggests, 
that Dr Franklin was the author of this poem, and makes an extract from it. 
—Pietas in Patriam; the Life of Sir Wm. Phips. This life was written 
by Cotton Mather, is full of learning and quaintness, and contains curious 
facts of history. More Wonders of the Invisible World, by Robert Calef, 
detailing particulars of the monstrous proceedings against the witches, in 
New England.—Judge Parker’s Inaugural Address at “Harvard U niversity, 
on the profession of the Law. Death of Murat. Letters of Presidents 
Adams and Jefferson on the Peace Society. Spots on the Sun. Observa- 





tions on Light. Description of the Sandwich Islands. Switzerland. Pil- 


let’s View of England. Strength of different Wines. Letter of John Adams 
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to Samuel Adams. Chateaubriand’s Recollections. Union of Science and 
Commerce. Benefit of Clergy. Manners of Persia. Description of Jeru- 
salem. French Works in 1815. Pompey’s Pillar. Essay on the Fine 
Arts. Essay on Models in Literature. On Geological Systems. Lady 
Hester Stanhope. Account of Baron Munchausen. F.C. Gray’s Address 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, on the Early History of New England. 
Meteoric Phenomenon. 


VOLUME IV, 1816. 
REVIEWS.—Elements of Logic, by Professor Hedge.—Howe’s Century 


Sermon.—Humphrey’s Discourse on the Agriculture of Connecticut.—Ex- 
traordinary Red Book, showing the expenditures of the English government. 
—Brackenridge’s Voyage up the river Missourii—Goethe’s Life, written by 
himself.—Galt’s Life of Benjamin West.—Wells’s Edition of Cicero’s 
Works —Ogilvie’s Philosophical Essays.—Pierpont’s Airs of Palestine. 
POETRY.—Lines by Moore on the Death of Sheridan; Song, from 
Goethe; a Reflection; Elegiac Verses; Fable; Translation of the Third 
Satire of Boileau, with Notes by the translator; Second Satire of Boileau, 
with Notes; Epigrams from Boileau; Song written for the Queen of France ; 
Verses by Lord Byron; Third Caste of Childe Harold. 
MISCELLANEOUS.—Books on America. Two treatises on establish- 
ing a bank in Boston, published in 1714, and 1720, in which the question is 
discussed whether a private bank, or one belonging to the government is 
preferable. Prince’s Chronological History of New E ngland. ‘Three other 
works on the first settlement of New England, containing a description of 
the early towns around Massachusetts Bay. Captain Smith’s History of 
Virginia, New England, and the Summer Isles. Byfield’s Revolution in 
New England, 1689. People’s right of Election in Connecticut, 1689. 
Vaughan’s Newlander’s Cure.—Explanation of the Musical Scale ; Character 
of Sheridan; Johnson and Garrick, two entertaining dialogues written by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; ; President ‘Kdoua® s Letter to the Abbé de Mably concern- 
ing the materials for a history of America ; Antiquity of the U nited States.— 
Anecdotes of Mrs Siddons; Paul Olivades, a native of Peru; Venner on 
Tobacco; Life of Michael Stiefel, one of the early Reformers; Journal of a 
Pedestrian Tour through Mesebichumnatis and New York to Niagara; Letter 
on the present state of the places where the Seven Churches mentioned in the 
Apocalypse were situated; Abuses of Political Discussion; Bigelow’s In- 
augural Address.—Malcom’s History of Persia; the Jesuits; a Letter from 
a Country Gentleman; Augustan age of Italian Literature; Account of an- 
cient bricks brought from ruins in Persia, how made, and the characters 
inscribed on them; Chinese maxims. 


VOLUME V, 1817. 


~REVIEWS.—Memoir of the Early Life of Cowper, written by himself. 
—Murray’s Life of himself—Professor Willard’s Hebrew Grammar 3 the 
writer gives a short history of Hebrew studies in this country, and touches 
on the use of the points, and on pronunciation.—Aiken’s Mineralogy.—Noah 
Webster’s Letter to Mr Pickering on the subject of his Vocabulary ; many 
words, that are called Americanisms, are considered in this article. —Byron’ s 
Poems, particularly the Third Canto of Childe Harold.—Wheaton’s Re- 
ports, vol. 1; with some account of the constitutional questions that have 
been agitated in the Courts of United States—Memoria sulla scovrimento, 
&c. Ancient Cemetery in Naples.—Narrative of Robert Adams, a sailor ; 
the article proves, that this narrative is for the most part a fabrication, and 
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4 that Adams was never at Timbuctoo, as he says, and as was stated in the 
English and American journals. The fabrication was first detected in this 
article. ‘The discrepancy in many important particulars between the narra- 
tive here reviewed, which was published in London, and that taken from 
Adams’s own mouth at Cadiz year before, proves them both tebe false. The 
detection was important, as showing that the pretended discoveries of Adams, 
which were deemed valuable, were fictions of his own devising—The Vil- 
lage, a poem.—Revolution in Pernambuco.—Sancho, the Proverbialist.— 
Delano’s Voyages and Travels—Tales of My Landlord; with criticisms 
on the Waverley novels.—Opere di Niccolo Machiavelli, &c.—Machiavel- 
li’s Works ; his life and character.—Allston’s Sylphs of the Seasons.—Riley’s 
Narrative.—Cleaveland’s Mineralogy. 

POETRY.—Translation of the fourth, sixth, and ninth Satires of Bol- 
leau, with notes; on one of Trumbull’s paintings; Hope and Memory; the 
Elm and the Vine; on the Raising of Jairus’ Daughter ; Latin Ode; ‘Trans- 
lation from Horace; Imitation of an Ode in Horace; versification of a 
Remark of Pliny; Thanatopsis; a Fragment; Time and Pleasure; the 
Burial of Sir Thomas Moore, selected. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Books on America. Pownal’s Administration 
of the Colonies. Dr Franklin’s Examination relative to the Stamp Act. 
The American Times, a satire, in three parts. The Prowess of the Whig 
Club. Old Times; Interior of Africa, being the Narrative of Robert Adams, 
as related by him to an American Gentleman in Cadiz; the Jesuits; singu- 
lar article of the Mahometan Law; Trait of Spanish Character; the Royal 
Society, containing some of the extraordinary questions early proposed to 
the Society.—University of Naples; Analysis of Professor Norton’s Lec- 
tures ; African Expeditions ; Curious manuscripts. —Conflagration of Havre 
de Grace by the British, written by a person who was present; humorous 
Essay on Postures; Italian Drama; Letter from the Dey of Algiers to the 
President of the United States.—Account of Ali Bey the traveller; Arabic 
Manuscripts. —Essay on Spencer’s Faery Queen; the Jesuits; Visit te the 
Elizabeth Islands; Retreat for the Sane, humorous; Libraries in Boston 
and the vicinity. 


| VOLUME VI, 1817. 


REVIEWS.—Moore’s Lalla Rookh; criticisms on Moore’s genius and 
poetry.—Peace Societies.—Hoffman’s Course of Legal Study.—Wilkin- 
son’s Memoirs of his own ‘Times; value of memoir writing, character 
of Wilkinson, several important events in the revolutionary war.—Miss 
Edgeworth’s Harrington and Ormond, with general criticisms on her Works. 
— Geschied en Redekunstig, &c. Historical account of the Emancipation of 
the Netherlands, by Van der Palm; History of the Batavian Commonwealth; 
Olden Barneveldt, Grotius, De Witt, and the doings of Buonaparte in Holland 
down to 1813.—Ferguson’s Astronomy, Brewster’s edition ; progressive state 
of this science, and some of the principal improvements.—Professor Frisbie’s 

: Inaugural Address ; objects and value of moral science.—Wirt’s Life of Pat- 
rick Henry.—Wells’s edition of Tacitus; criticism on the style of Tacitus ; 
his character as a historian ; parallel between Tacitus and Livy.—Ramsay’s 
History of the United States; account of Ramsay’s writings.—Treatises on 
American Medical Botany by Dr Bigelow and Dr Barton.—Letters from the 
South. 

POETRY.—Poem before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, by John Ware; 
the Cave of Eolus; translation of the eighth Satire of Boileau: Translation 
of the Proem to Klopstock’s Messiah; Epigram from Martial; Translation 
of a Fragment from Simonides ; toa Waterfowl ; to a Friend on his Marriage. 
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MISCELLANEOUS.—Mather’s Magnalia Christi ; an outline of the 
whole, with extracts, and many entertaining particulars.—Boundaries of the 
United States ; the Jesuits; Western Gazetteer; Indian Antiquities ; Bishop 
Watson; Sansom’s Sketches of Lower Canada; Linnean Society of New 
Eng gland ; Werner and Ebeling; Holmes’s Annals; University of Gottengen, 
containing a statement of the Lectures given there ; ; Poison Tree of Java; 
Canal across the Isthmus of Cape Cod; Day’s Mathematics ; Translation 
of La Place’s Méchanique Céleste; E xpedition to the Niger, original letters 
from Senegal ; Curious manuscript of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates : : Salem 
East India Marine Society ; Salem Atheneum; Magnetizing power of the 
violet rays ; Library of Harvard University — Theology of the Hindoos, as 
taught by Ram Mohun Roy, with notices ‘of the sacred books of the “34 
doos; Developement of the Herculaneim Rolls, describing the mode i 
which this difficult operation is performed ; Astronomical Journal ; sation 
of Algebra; Topographical Description of Boston ; Geology of the Northern 
States; Massachusetts Historical Society ; College of the Natives in Cal- 
cutta ; Encyclopedia Metropolitana; American History and Statistics ; Ac- 
count of the Course of Study in Harvard University. 


VOLUME VII, 1818 


REVIEWS.—Article on Beanty in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica ; nature and sources of the beautiful in morals, philosophy, and 
natural objects ;_ Alison, Stuart, Jeffrey, and other writers on the subject.— 
Bankrupt Law.—Worcester’s Geographical Dictionary ; state of geographical 
knowledge; changes in the geography of Europe since the beginning of the 
French Revolution. —E dgeworth’s Readings on Poetry —Hannah Adams’s 
Dictionary of All Religions ; ; impartiality and good judgment of the author. 
—Godwin’s Mandeville ; character of Godwin as a writer—Rob Roy ; 
criticisms on the author of the Waverley Novels.—Tyng’s Reports, Vol. XLV ; 
remarks on the common law.—Brown’s Essay on American Poetry ; cursory 
remarks on American poets; Adams, Green, Hopkinson, Church, Freneau, 
Trumbull, Dwight, Barlow, Hopkins, Clifton, Alsop, Paine.—Phillips’s 
Speeches ; characteristics of American Oratory; eloquence of the bar.— 
Battle of Bunker Hill; numerous particulars relating to this battle, and to 
General Putnam. Eustaphieve’s Demetrius, an epic Poem.—Darby’s Emi- 
grant’s Guide to the Western Territories and States——Memoirs of the Life 
of Franklin.—Jacobsen’s Laws of the Sea, translated by William Frick.— 
Dwight’s System of Theology ; life and writings of the author.—Chalmer’s 
Evidence and Authority of the Christian Revelation.—Bristed’s Resources 
of the United States; political economy, its progress in modern times ; com- 
mercial system; statistics; practical operation of our form of government. 

POETRY.—Translation of the 1st Satire of Boileau. 

This was the last piece, which appeared under the head of poetry in the 
North American Review. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Obituary notice of the Rev. Samuel C. Thacher. 
The Jesuits. Essay on the Man of Expedients. Institution at Hartford 
for instructing the deaf and dumb; origin and principles of the institution ; 
Abbe Sicard’s mode of teaching. Eulogies on Dr Wistar by Judge Tighl- 
man and Dr Caldwell. American Artists in Europe. Italian Academy of 
the Arts and Sciences. New Excavation of Pompeii. Literary Institutions ; 
purposes of a University. A Vision. Ebeling’s Library. American Wa- 
ter Burner; description of the Apparatus. 


Thus far the North American Review was published oace in two 
months, making three numbers to a volume, or twentyone numbers in 
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the seven first volumes. From this time it has been published quar- 
terly, each volume consisting of two numbers. 


VOLUME VIII, 1818. 


No. 22. REVIEWS. Annual Report of the Board of public works in 
Virginia.— Considerations sur les Principaux Evenéments, &c. Madame 
de Siaél’s French Revolution; its origin and progress; nation desired a 
change; army, clergy, people, sympathised together ; narrative of events ; 
biographical sketch of Madame de Staél ; Bonaparte—W heaton’s Reports, 
Vol. 3d; thoughts on legislation, its imperfec ction, statutes ambiguous; Eng- 
lish bankrupt law; value of Reports —Trumbull’s History of Connecticut ; ; 
outlines of this history ; account of Whalley and Goffe, two of the judges 
of Charles, 1; foundation of Yale College—W omen, or Pour et Contre, a 
Tale by the author of Bertram.—Cobbett’s year’s Residence in the United 

é States ; defects of agriculture in America. —Battle of Niagara, a poem.— 

: Clinton’ s Discourse before the Literary and Philosophical Society of New 

York ; and Ford’s Address before a similar society in South Carolina ; benefits 
of learned societies ; influence of the sciences ; superiority of the ‘Toderns 
over the ancients in a good degree owing to the progress of the sciences 5 
their effect on society. 

No. 23.—Ancient Medicine ; Histoire de la Médicine, &c. par K. Spren- 
gel; importance to society of the study and practice of medicine ; progress 
of the science ; objects of medical history ; surgery; state of medicine in 
ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome; Chiron, Esculapius, P ythayoras, Hippocrates, 
Aristotle, Galen.—Mason’ S Reports 3 law of prize ; questions of neutral 
rights and duties.—Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets.—Dante’s Di- 
vina Commedia ; how estimated by foreigners ; Hoole’ s, Boyd’s, and Cary’s 
translations ; Dante compared with Shakspeare and Milton.—Birkbeck’s 
Letters from Illinois; Condition of emigrants in the west; on extending 
the Boundary of the United Statés.—Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments ; 
criticisms on his opinions, with the views of other writers.—Cuvier’s theory of 
the Earth; geological systems; Huttonian and Wernerian theories ; Cu- 
vier’s discoveries.—Ver planck’s Discourse ; many of the principal persons 
and incidents in American history. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—National Poetry. On the Health of literary men. 
Erasmus’s character of Sir Thomas Moore. Literary Institutions. The 
Jesuits. On the impertance of an Observatory at Cambridge. Description 
of the Ebeling Library at Harvard University. 


VOLUME IX, 1819. 


No. 24. REVIEWS.—Pilgrims of the Sun, Mador of the Moor, and 
other works of James Hogg. as, 9 gelow’s Medic: il Botany ; regarded as a 
specimen of art, and a scientific publication. —Milman’s Samor, Lord of the 
bright City.—Dubois’ Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs 
of the People in India; literature of India; mythology; religion ; philoso- 
phy; Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva; Hindoo Institutions; casts.—Life of 
Charles B. Brown, the American novelist; literary biography; Brown’s 
character and genius ; his numerous writings ; his novels, their subjects 
and characteristics : style of thought and composition.—Lambrechten’s 
New Netherlands ; Kozte Beschrijving, &c.; literature in Holland; scho- 
lars of that country too much neglected their own language ; voyage of 
ee and first settlement of New York ; early history of the s settlement. 
—Mr Pickering’s Memoir on the Pronunciation of the Greek language. 
--Gorham’s Elements of Chemical Science ; improvements in this sci- 
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eace ; discoveries.—Hall’s Travels in Canada; author’s route; institu- 
tions, manners, and customs of the Canadians.—Heckewelder’s History of 
the Indians ; various accounts and anecdotes illustrative of the character of 
the Indian tribes among which the author resided.—Duponceau on the Lan- 
guages of the American Indians ; three principal Indian languages in North 
America ; dialects. 

No. 25.—Seybert’s Statistical Annals of the United States ; remarks on 
the writings of Jefferson, Coxe, Pitkin, Blodget. Seybert ; circulating medi- 
um, balance of trade ; Academy at West Point ; navy ; Lancaster’s school 
system.—State of Learning in the United States; review of a series of arti- 
cles, which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine.—Rambles in Italy; ad- 
vantages of foreign travel—Montgomery’s Poems; criticisms on the author’s 
genius and writings.—Prevention of crimes; prison discipline ; poor tax 5 
causes of vice in society.x—Sketch Book ; character of Irving’s writings.— 
Sandford’s History of the United States, with some account ef the Indians.— 
Novanglus and Massachusettensis 3 historical details illustrating the period 
immediately before, and at the beginning of the American Revolution. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Wittenbach on Classical Education ; Greek Lit- 
erature; Method of Study; Historians; Antiquity; Grammar; f ssay on 
the happy Temperament. On the Use of Trisyllabic Feet in lambic Verse. 
School Education. 


VOLUME X, 1820.—NEW SERIES, VOLUME I. 


At this place the New Series of the North American Review 
begins, and all the volumes and tables of contents, which follow, are 
so numbered, as not to involve any necessary connexion with what 
goes before. ‘The work may be commenced at this place without any 
derangement, and the succeeding volumes will form a regular and 
unbroken set. 


No. 26.—REVIEWS.—Memorie Storiche, &c. Memoirs of Professor 
de Rossi ; his literary labors; his great attainments in Hebrew literature.— 
Mississippian Scenery, a poem.—Jeremy Taylor’s Discourses.— Beg ebenhet- 
ten des Capitains Golownin, &c.—Adventures of Golownin in Japan ; 
Account of Japan, Government, People, &c ; Golownin’s visit to that coun- 
try in 1811 ; his adventures, and peculiarities of the Japanese.—Phil- 
lips’s Recollections of Curran; different kinds of eloquence ; varieties of 
opinion and taste ; Criticisms on Curran’s eloquence.—Constitutional Law ; 
Report of the case of Dartmouth College ; importance of this case ; 
nature and power of Corporations; Judge Story’s Opinion; Law _ respect- 
ing Charitable Foundations ; Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ; Decisions 
by which Constitutional Law has been settled.—Report of the Commission- 
ers of the University of Virginia ; Literary Fund of that state ; new Uni- 
versity.—Slavery and the Missouri Question ; Judge Story’s Charge ; Mr 
King’s Speech; Powers of Congress ; Comparative view of the future 
situation of the new States, with and without slavery; sovereignty.—Dear- 
born’s Memoir on the Commerce and Navigation of the Black Sea.—Cald- 
well’s Life of General Greene.—Buckminster’s Sermons; Pulpit Eloquence ; 
English and French style of pulpit Oratory. 

No. 27.—Gesenius on the Maltese Language ; Versuch iiber die Mal- 
tesische Sprache, &c.; Origin of the Maltese ; Phenician Antiquities ; 
sources and characteristics of the Maltese language.—Roscoe’s Observa- 
tions on Penal Jurisprudence ; Inquiries on the Punishment of Crimes ; 
Penitentiary System.—Works of German Astronomers ; Olbers, Gauss ; 
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Theoria motus corporum.—Moore’s Remarks on the Pronunciation of the 
Greek language ; subject discussed at length——Geoffrory on Dramatic 
Literature ; Cours de littérature dramatique, &c. ; French Dramatists.— 
Foreign Commerce and Domestic Industry.—Mr Walsh’s Appeal ; En- 
glish ‘Travellers ; Features of our Government; Colonies ; British Reviews ; : 
Slave trade.—Canova and his works ; Notizia sul celebre scultore Cano- 
va, &c.; Life of Canova, with notices of his principal works.—Various 
works on Contagion and the Yellow Fever.—On the admission of Confes- 
sions in Evidence ; authors quoted, and opinions examined. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Visit to Joannina and Ali Pasha ; Narrative of 
a Tour in Albania, in 1819. 


VOLUME XI, 1820.—NEW SERIES, VOLUME Il. 


No. 28.—REVIEWS.—German Emigration to America.—Letters from 
pits and France ; person and manners of Madanie de Staél ; Ignorance 
America in Europe ; Paris ; Napoleon.—Dr Hosack’s Memoir of Dr 
Witlismseess Seen d Music; Templi Carmina.—State of Agriculture in 
Italy ; Lettres écrites d’ Italie ; importance of Agriculture in the United 
States ; Manufactures; Agricultural products of Italy. —Letters on the East- 
ern States ; political parties ; religion ; literature ; fine arts : character and 
condition of women ; relative rank of Americans ; agriculture and manufac- 
tures ; Indians; scenery and climate.—Dr Jarvis’s “Discourse on the Reli- 
gion of the Indian Tribes of North America.—Trial in a case of Man- 
slaughter ; Criminal Law pertaining to this subject ; Chief Justice Spenser’s 
opinion. —Life and writings of Madame de Staél ; account of her different 
works, with critical remarks.—Johnson’s Reports ; Chancery Jurisdiction ; 
Chancellor Kent; Chancery Court in England ; Law of Charities ; Utility 
of Courts of Equity.—Privateering ; origin of this practice, and arguments 
against it; principal authorities on the law of nations examined. 

No. 29.—Eaton’s Geology of the Northern States ; the science in this 
country, and persons devote d to the study of it—Louis Bonaparte ; Documens 
historiques et Reflexions sur le Gouvernement de la Hollande, par Louis Bo- 
naparte ; principal events in the life of Louis Bonaparte, his government of 
Holland, and particulars relating to the Bonaparte family.— Anastatius, or 
Memoirs of a Greek.—Massachusetts State Papers ; Facts concerning the 
origi, of the Revolutionary war ; Governor Bernard.—Memoirs of Richard 
L. E dgeworth, on the different kinds of biography ; Edgeworth family ; Dr 
Darwin; ; Miss Seward.—Constitution of Massachusetts ; its leading featurce 
examined.—Percy’s Masque, a drama.—Life and Letters of William Per- 
son; Extracts from his poetry. 

MISCEL LANEOUS.—Examination of some remarks in the Quarterly 
Review on the Laws of creditors and debtors in the United States. On the pri- 
ority of Greek studies. On the study of the Civil Law. Study of the Clas- 
sics. Appropriations for the support of Literature in the State of New York. 


VOLUME XII, 1821.—NEW SERIES, VOLUME III. 


No. 30.—REVIEWS.—The English Universities ; Copleston’s s Prae- 
lectiones Academicae ; Character and influence of the Universities in Eng- 
land; Endowments “ Oxford and Cambridge ; Latin language.—Internal 
improvements in North Carolina ; Judge Murphy’s Memoir ; Williamson’s 
History ; Appropriations of the state for internal improvements ; Engi- 
neer’s plans ; Me cklenburgh Declaration of Independence.—Private Life of 
Voltaire ; Vie Privée de Voltaire, &c.; Description of Voltaire’s apart- 
ments and mode of life ; various anecdotes of Voltaire, and criticisms on 
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his writings—The proposed New Tariff ; Statistical views of the commerce 
of the United States.—Swedenborg’s Heavenly Doctrine of the New Jerusa- 
lem.—Hayti; various treatises on “the recent history of that country ; origin, 
progress, and present state of the government.—Hayden’s Geological Es- 
says; theories concerning the Geology of the United States.—Histoire de 
L’ Astronomie, &c.; Bailly’s History of Astronomy ; Knowledge and opin- 
ions of the Ancients ; Progress of the Science ; Eulogy on Newton ;, Astro- 
nomical knowledge of the east——Dr Osgood’s Letter on the Yellow Fever ; 
Contagion.—History of the Grecian Art; Thiersch Ueber die Epochen, 
é&c. ; Remarks on Modern Art; Theory of the ancient Grecian Art.— 
Lyman’s Political State of Italy. 

No. 31.—American Antiquities ; Transactions of the Antiquarian Society ; 
Antiquities of the Indians ; Mounds or Tumuli in the western country ; 
Nitrous caves in Kentucky.—Literary History of the Eighteenth Century ; 
Memoires Historiques, &c. par J. Garat ; Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws ; 
Fontenelle; Baron Holbach ; Diderot ; Buffon ; remarkable character of 
Pankouke, the bookseller ; Quarrel between Hume and Rousseau.—Excur- 
sion to the Harz Mountains in Germany ; Description of these mountains 
and the mines.—Taylor’s Construction construed; Modern States of Europe 
opposed to the progress of liberal principles of government ; their views 
exposed ; constitutions.—Barrett’s Grammar.—Amerigo Vespucci ; Viaggi 
dl’ Amerigo Vespucci, &c.; events in his life ; his discoveries in America. 

Speeches of Judge Story and Mr Webster in the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion.— Principles of a Representative Government.—The Enchanted Throne ; 
Le Tréne Enchanté, a poem from the Persian.—Indifference in matters of 
Religion ; Essai sur V Indifference, &c. par M. Mennais.—lInstitutions of 
Gaius ; Manuscripts from Herculaneum.—Niébuhr’s discovery of a manu- 
script at Verona; Version of Ulphilas.—Brown’s Inquiry into the relation of 
Cause and Effect.—Buenos Ayres ; Dean Funes’ Ensayo, &c.—Raymond’s 
Thoughts on Political Economy. —Yamoyden, a Tale, by J. W. Eastburn 
—Character of Mr Gallison. 





VOLUME XIII, OLUME IV. 


No. 32.—Cushing’s Translation of Pothier’s Treatise on Maritime Con- 
tracts ; account of the author and his writings ; common Law of France ; 
two great sources of the Laws of France.—E ngland and America ; notice 
of an article in the New Monthly Magazine reflecting unreasonably on this 
country ; laws of literary warfare; E nglish reviewers and travellers ; Ameri- 
ca vindicated against their numerous abusive charges.—Warden’s Historical 
Account of the United States.—Darby’s Memoir on the Geography and 
History of Florida—Bigelow’s American Medical Botany ; history of botani- 
cal science in America, with an account of writers ; Cornuti, Catesby, Clay- 
ton, Colden, Bartram, Kuhn, Cutler, Marshall, Walter, Michaux, Muhlenberg, 
Barton, Pursh, Nuttall, Elliott, Peck, Bigelow, Torrey.—Symzonia, a Voyage 
of Discovery nelneonnl Improvements i in South Carolina; funds; roads; ca- 
nals.—Wheaton’s Discourse before the New York Historical Society ; public 
and international law ; Roman constitution.—Botta’s American Revolution ; 
Storia della Guerra, &c.; also Otis’s Translation ; requisites in a good his- 
torian ; Botta’s work examined and commended ; important historical events 
in the revolution.—Life of St Pierre ; review of his Oeuvres Completes ; 
his travels in Russia; in Poland; his writings—Lord Byron’s Tragedy of 
Marino Faliero.—Silliman’s Journal of Science and Arts. 

No. 33.—Life and Writings of Sir Edward Coke ; incidents in his life 
bearing on the history of the times ; his Reports; Book of Entries ; Com- 
mentary on Littleton —Small Pox, and Vaccination ; varioloid epidemic ; 
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discussion on the safety of Vaccination.—Appropriation of public lands for 
Schools ; Mr Maxcy’s Report ; Maryland Resolutions ; history of the man- 
ner in which the United States came in possession of the public lands; de- 
stinction between National and State interests; Mr Verplanck’s Report in 
the legislature of New York ; education as influencing the community ; edu- 
cation in Maryland.—Cottu ‘on E nglish Law ; benefit of clergy ; forms of 
criminal proceedings i in the English Courts ; contrast between a French and 
English court ; elective franchise ; English Constitution— The Cambridge 
Course of Mathematics ; ; La Croix’s Arithmetic; Euler’s Algebra; Le- 
gendre’s Geometry.—Bryant’s Poems.—Essay concerning Free Agency 3; 
moral obligation.— Valerius, a Roman Story.—Penetentiary system.—Course 
of the Niger ; various hypotheses ; Mungo Park.—Byron’s Letters on Pope. 
—Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar.—Mr Gray’s Oration on the effect of a commu- 
nity of language on the literature of a country, and especially the United 


States. 


VOLUME XIV, 1822.—NEW SERIES, VOLUME V. 


No. 34.—Percival’s Poems.—Views of Society and Manners in America, 
by an Englishwoman.—Encke’s Comet ; three German works on this sub- 


ject reviewed ; calculations concerning this comet.—Dr Webster on the 


Island of St Michael and the Azores.—Dissertations on the best method of 
studying the original languages of the Scriptures, translated from Jahn and 
others, by Professor Stuart ; importance of a knowledge of the original lan- 
guage of the Scriptures.—Life of Algernon Sidney ; particulars of his life re- 
lating both to his public and private character, and many important events 
in the history of the times ; his trial and execution.—F airfax’s ‘Translation of 
Tasso; criticism on the Jerusalem Delivered, and the Translation.—Post- 
heencuee works of Madame de Stael ; Oeuvres caadstas, &c. 3 character of her 
mind and writings; poetry; metaphysics; morals; account of her ‘Ten 
Years in Exile ; Bonaparte.-—Adelung’s Survey of Languages.—Tomline’s 
Life of William Pitt—Mr Adams’s Report on Weights and Measures ; 
great defects of the present system ; history of the use of weights and mea- 
sures in England ; uniformity desirable ; French system.—The New York 
Canals.—Dr Hale’s Medical Dissertations. 

No. 35.—The Comedies of Aristophanes, translated by Mitchell ; critical 
remarks on Aristophanes; character of Socrates.—Herculaneum Manu- 
scripts; Herculanensium Voluminum, &c.; description of Herculaneum ; 
manuscripts discovered there.—Education in South Carolina; President 
Cooper’s Address ; College at Columbia.—Essay Writing ; ; Club Room ; 
Idle Man; English essay writers; reviews and magazines.—Acade my of 
Languages and Belles Lettres.—Eighteen Hundred and Pweiniy a poem.—— 
Brande’s Manual of Chemistry ; Royal Institution of Great Britain 3 notices 
of various chemical improvements.—Geological and Agricultural Survey in 
New York.—Colburn’s Arithmetic, on the Plan of Pestalozzi, with improve- 
ments. —Duponceau’s Discourse on the early History of Pennsylvania ; 
character of Wm. Penn.—Stuart’s Translation of Erneste’s Elements of In- 
terpretation.—Improvements in Machinery ; Watt; Oliver Evaus 3; steam 
engine ; cotton gin; various other machines which have been invented or 
greatly improved in recent times.—Mexico; President’s Message in 1822; 
geographical and statistical account of Mexico; some particulars of the 
revolution ; Iturbide. 


No. 36.—Life of Jean Jacques Rousseau; /fistoire de la Vie, &c.; ac- 
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quaintance between Rousseau and St Pierre ; anecdotes and incidents in the 
life of Rousseau.—Mr Webster’s Discourse at Plymouth.—A_ Foreigner’s 
opinion of England, translated from the German.—Greenleaf’s Cases over- 
ruled, doubted, and limited ; stability of the law ; common law ; decisions.— 
Mirabeau’s speeches ; Oeuvres Oratoires de Mirabeau, &c. ; oratory of Rob- 
espierre ; Bonaparte ; eloquence ; extempore speaking ; declamation; works 
of Mirabeau ; character of his eloquence ; ; selection from his speeches ; his fu- 
neral oration on the death of Franklin.—Present literature of Italy; Intorno 
all’ Ingutstizia, &c. ; ancient and modern poetry.—Life and writings of Bi- 
chat, the French Anatomist; Dr Hayward’s translation of his General 
Anatomy. —Sismondi’s Julia Severa.—Europe, by a citizen of the United 
States.—Bracebridge Hall; general criticisms on Irving’s works.—School- 
craft’s Journal of ‘Travels through the North Western regions of the United 
States.—The Spy, a Tale of the Neutral Ground. 

No. 37.—Godwin’s Reply to Malthus on Population ; various remarks on 
the theories of these writers, and especially respecting the increase of popu- 
lation in this country.—Anecdotes of Morellet and his contemporaries § 
Turgot; D’ Alembert ; Diderot ; Baron d’Holbach ; notices of many of the 
distinguished French literati of the last century; Franklin.—Stanbury’s 
Pedestrian Tour in the United States and the Canadas.—Arden’s Transla- 
tion of Ovid’s Tristia.—Simond’s Travels in Switzerland; Pestalozzi’s 
school; catastrophe of Goldau; Fellenberg’s school; Madame de Stael; 
visit to Chamouni.—Examination of the Russian Claims to the North West 
Coast of America; trade of this coast; Russian claims; Mr Poletica’s letter 
to the secretary of state; History of the discoveries, and account of the 
inhabitants on the North West Coast.—"lastings’s Dissertation on Musical 
Taste; two constituents of music; progress of music; composition.— 
Johnson’s Life of Greene.—Ecclesiastical Establishments, showing the con- 
sumption of the public wealth by the clergy of every christian nation.—The 
Text of the New Testament; history of the modes of forming the text; 
Erasinus; Mill; Ximenes ; Stephens ; ; Beza; Walton; Wetstcin; Bengel ; 
Matthei; Alter; Birch; Bode; Griesbach. 


VOLUME XVI, 1823.—NEW SERIES, VOLUME VII. 


No. 38.—Humboldt’s Works; the author’s travels; analysis of his dif- 
ferent writings; Bonpland ; Political Essay on New Spain; Essai Pol- 
tigue, &c.; Vues des Cordilléres, &c.; Botanical Works ; Geography of 
Plants; “Zoology; Personal Narrative; Atlases made by Humboldt.— 
Dr Morse’s Report on the State of the Indians; condition of the Indians in 
the United States; colonies of civilisation ; school at Cornwall.—Essays on 
various subjects of ‘Taste, Morals, and National Policy, by a citizen of Vir- 
ginia ; American literature ; classical education ; duelling.—Nuttall’s Tra- 
vels in the Arkansa Territory ; ; Mississippi ; Missouri ; settlements in Arkansa; 
descriptions of the country ; botanical researches. —Account of the Shakers. 
—Percival’s Clio.—French and English Tragedy; Sylla, &c. par E. Jouy ; 
French theatre ; its defects ; English drama ; Shakspeare ; poetry in France.— 
Butler’s History of the U nited States.—Domestic Manners of the Romans; 
Reatrice! amusements ; various traits of domestic manners.—Morse’s New 
System of Geography.—United States Law Journal and Civilian’s Magazine. 
—Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence ; Hancock ; 
Franklin; Wythe; Hopkinson; Paine.—Metcalf’s edition of Yelverton’s 
Reports.—F essenden’s Essay on the Law of Patents—Von Hammer’s Con- 
stantinople ; remarks on this city, and on the character and manners of the 
Turks education. 
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No. 39.—Grassi’s Present State of America; Notizie varte sullo stato, &c. ; 
the author resided some time in this country, and published his work in 
Milan; 1819; account of American manners ; literature ; Catholics.—Major 
Long’s Expedition to the Rocky Mountains ; land speculations ; town of 
Franklin on the Missouri; Fort Osage ; interviews with Indian chiefs ; 
anecdotes of the Indians ; human sacrifices ; Rocky Mountains.—Capt. John 
Smith’s Travels, Adventures, and History of Virginia ; biographical notice 
of this extraordinary man.—Grillparzer’ s Golden Fleece, a dramatic poem ; 
Das Goldene V liess, &c.; the drama in England and Germany. —Mallet’s 
Life of Lord Bacon; his character and the principal incidents in his life-— 
Tudor’s Life of James Otis.—Moore’s Loves of the Angels ; the author’s po- 
litical character.—Dr Bigelow’s Materia Medica ; vegetable medicines ; Phar- 
macopoeia of the United States—Connecticut School Fund; ; Mr Hillhouse’s 
Report ; education in Connecticut ; laws on the subject, origin, history, and 
extent of the school fund.—Life and Writings of Schiller; his works exam- 
ined; his acquaintance with Goethe ; his manners, person, and character.— 
Niebuhr’s Roman History ; Rémische Geschichte, &c.; author’s early life ; 
remarkable instance of his memory; professor at Berlin; Prussian minister 
at Rome ; brings down the history of Rome to the point where Gibbon begins. 


VOLUME XVII, 1823.—NEW SERIES, VOLUME VIII. 


No. 40.—Remusat’s Chinese Grammar; language of the Chinese not 
difficult to be attained ; ; value of Chinese literature; structure of the Chinese 
language.—Lawrence’s Lectures on Physiology ; materialism ; different races 
of mankind; of varieties in the form of the human skull ; author’s notions 
respecting the mind; Gall and Spurzheim.—Cicero’s Republic ; ; M. Tulliz 
Ciceronis de Re Publica, &c.; history of the discovery of this fragment ; 
analysis and merit of its contents.—The General Laws of Massachusetts, 
revised and published by Mr Stearns and Mr Shaw ; difference between the 
common law of England, and that of some of the United States; causes of 
this difference to be found in the origin of our political institutions ; bistory 

f the early laws of Massachusetts.—Schmidt and Gall on America; review 
of two works published in Germany on this country—Wheaton’s Reports : 
paramount importance of the decisions of our national court ; admiralty 
jurisdiction ; prize court.—Horne’s Introduction to a critical study and 
knowledge of the Scriptures. —VJay’s Treaty; free ships free goods; rule of 
1756.—Worcester’s Universal Gazetteer —C ommerce and Manufactures ; 
review of the ‘ Prospect before us,’ by a Pennsylvanian ; mercantile em- 
barrassments ; the balance of trade ; bankruptcy ; debts of the United States 
to foreign countries ; encouragement of manufactures. 

No. 41.—The Zodiac of Denderah in Egypt ; antiquities of Egypt; de- 
scription of this zodiac, and the manner of its removal.—Livingston’s Penal 
Code of Louisiana.—Schiller’s Minor Poems ; character of the author ; trans- 
lations from his poetry.—Everett’s New Ideas on Population; views of the 
author explained ; theories of Malthus and Godwin.—Niemeyer’s Travels in 
England ; account of an English dinner Party ; charitable establishments in 
London ; education in England ; Eton Coilege ; discipline of the public 
schools.—Medical Essays, by Dr Miner and Dr Tully; yellow fever.— 
The Principles of the ‘Holy Alliance ; its history ; policy, views, and 
motives of the Allied pew ers.—Chipman’ s Essay on the Law of Con- 


tracts.—Miss Edgeworth’s Works; critical remarks.—Coray’s Aristotle ; 
Affairs of Greece: character and progress of the evolution ; ‘Provisional 
constitution of Epidaurus—Louis Say’s Political Economy; Censidéra- 


tions sur ?’ Industrie, &c.; Adam Smith ; taxes; prohibitions. 
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VOLUME XVIII, 1824.—-NEW SERIES, VOLUME X. 





Ife am No. 42.—Memoirs of the Queen of France; Mémoires sur la Vie ; 
opinic privée de Marie Antoinette, &c. par Mad. Campan.—New Hampshire 7 
ruled, Historical Collections ;_ Dr Belknap ; Lovewell’s Fight; Historical Socie- ~ 
Mirat ties.—American Colonization Society; its history and proceedings; its ~ 
espier object; Advantages of Colonization in Afriva, as pertaining to this coun- 7 
of Mi try and Africa, and to the suppression of the Slave Trade; Account © 
| naiedl of eleven African Slaves restored to freedom; African character; religious 7 
‘ all’ I instruction; Arabic learnings; practicability of colonization; Sierra Leone; 7 
Le chat, climate ; objections answered.—Confessions of an Opium Eater. —Pro- '... 
‘. Anat fessor Everett’s Translation of Buttmann’s Greek Grammar; Matthia, 7 
a State: Herrmann, Thiersch, writers of Greek Grammars; Homer ; Herodotus; |} 
cited’ Plutarch; Thucydides.—Life of Ali Pasha; Ali Hissas di Tepeleni, Ke. 3 
State Minute Details of the political and private Life of this singular Mar.-— 
Nc White’s Voyage to Cochin China—Ingersoll’s Discourse on the Influence of 7 ~ 
) the t America on the Mind; Education in the United States; publication of ~ 
. latios books; duty on books : literature ; legislation and jurisprudeace ; medical 7 — 
Turs profession ; religion and religious sects; Catholics.—Griscom’s Tour in Eu- 7 “} 
: distis rope; Mrs Fry and Prison Discipline; Lancastrian Schools; High School © 
: Pede of Edinburgh; Lithography.—Essays on Scenes in Italy; Description, ef- 
pie don fects, and probable consequences of the Mal’aria of Rome. iy 
5, scho No. 43.—Hodgson’s Remarks on America ; author’s travels and observa- | 
| otis tions ; more credulous than accurate ; Tour to New Orleans and up the ~ F] 
Coa Mississippi ; Natchez; the author’s mode of Classifying American Socicty. j ; 
to —De Gerando’s History of Philosophy ; author’s writings and studies ; 1 pi 
sala Cicero ; Doctrine of the Alexandrine Platonists; Philosophy of the Ara- — sai 
Tas bians ; Writings of Abelard ; Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus ; Parallel — °° 
4 Joh between Aristotle and Plato; principles of their philosophy.—Theories of ~ - 
aurt the Earth ; various ancient theories of the earth and the heavens ; Anaxa- ae 
Te goras ; Aristotle ; Plato ; Epicurus ; Theories of Descartes, Burnet, Whiston, a. 
Er. Leibnitz, Kepler, Demaillet ; Science of Geology.—Jacobs’ Greek Reader.— PY 
Me Schools in the State of New York; number of children attending schoo! in Re 
the state in 1823 ; Literary Fund.—Journal of a Residence in Chili; Writets P 
on the history of that country ; Ovalle, Frezier, Vidaurre, Molina, and “i 
others ; climate, productions, commerce, habits and manners of the people. Pm 
—The Pilot, a tale of the sea—New Zealand; Captain Cruise’s Jour- m5 
lex nal ; Mr Marsden’s visit to that country; John Ledyard ; Inhabitants | 7 
tr¢ of New Zealand; government, religion, manners, wars ; cannibalism ; h 
Pl tattooing ; tabooing ; language ; labors of the missionaries—Words- J. 
D worth’s Poems.—Law Reports ; Tyng, Johnson, Wheaton.—Tanner’s a 
th American Atlas; Lucas’s Cabinet Atlas ; Northwestern boundary of the ” 
ve United States.—Politics of Ancient Greece ; Bancroft’s translation of Hee- : 
| g1 ren; Heroic age of Greece ; Constitutions of the Grecian States; Army | 
oi ve and Navy; Character of Demosthenes ; Arts and Sciences—Annals of the . 
UM di town of Concord.—Humphrey’s Address.—Bigelow’s Address.—Undine.— =~ 4 
fei! _ Letter on the Tariff.—Plan of the City of Baltimore.—Memorials of Colum- | 
‘ f : bus.— Westminster Review. ‘ 1 
ig é 
1 AE i VOLUME XIX, 1824.—NEW SERIES, VOLUME X. i 
m4 bd J No. 44.—Brown’s Philosophy of the Mind; advantages resulting fromthe — ‘ 
> Pea } study of metaphysical science ; Scotch school; mental physiology; analy- — | 
ie “4 I sis of Brown’s treatise; memory; states of mind; perception; nominalists — ‘ 
ie and realists.—Ruins of Paestum, Athens, and other poems.—Somerville’s  — 
ba Ely Letters on France; Evrope and France before the French Revolution ; 
rT) 
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‘Louis Fourteenth ; Constituent Assembly ; administration of Decazes ; what 





X. uF rance has gained by the Revolution; causes impeding the progress of lib- 
1 Vie Yerty in France; improvements in Prussia.—Boccaccio’s Decameron ; bi- 
pshire ography of the author ; his works ; Petrarcha, and his intimacy with Boc- 
Socie- Peaccio ; analysis and criticism of the Decameron.—Dr Harris’ Natural 
$$ Its ‘History of the Bible ; various writers on this subject.—Faux’s memorable 
coun- days in America; the misrepresentations and unfairness of this writer, and 
count of the Quarterly Reviewers exposed.—Watterston’s course of study prepar- 
igious jatory to the Bar and the Senate ; value of classical learning, particularly as 


pone: relates to this country ; study of the ancient languages.—Nova Scotia ;_his- 
| = 


-Pro- J tory, government, institutions, and present state of that country —W heaton’s 
thie, Sedition of Selwyn’s Nisi Prius.—South America ; Observaciones sobre. las 
otus ; Leyes de Indias, ¥e.; government of the old Spanish Colonies ; commer- 


&c, cial policy of Spain in “regard to them; Taxes in the Spanish Colonies ; 
a..— | Church in South America; education; Indians ; progress of the republics. 
ce of |. —The Wilderness, or Braddock’s Times, a novel.—Tariff Question; de- 
n of bate in Congress; views of political economists ; balance of trade ; manu- 





dica] | factures; influence of the system in England; sentiments of Mr Clay.— 
Ey- | Sprague’s prize Poems.—Tax on Banks.—Worcesters’ Geography and 
hool sketches.——Prose by a Poet.—Hobomok, a Tale of Early Times. 
, ef- _ No. 45.—Militia of the United States ; General Sumner’s Inquiry; power of 
Congress over the Militia ; first law on the subject examined ; discipline; class- 
rva- ification ; arming the Militia; power of the President to call it into action.— 
the Mr Ware’s Hints on Exte mporancous Preaching ; Fenelon’s Dialogues on 
ety, Eloquence.—Life and Genius of Goethe; German literature ; Goethe’s 
es; # Writings and character ; translations from his poetry.— Agriculture and Na- 
Tae tional Wealth; Mr Skinner’s American Parmer ; ; opinions of the French 
lel economists 3 Adam Smith’s erroneous notions ef productive and unproduc- 
. of tive labor ; advantages of manufactures, arising from the multiplication of 
xa- machinery and the divisicn of labor ; Mr Biddle’s Address ; Jeflerson, Say. 
Qn, —Italian Narrative Poetry ; Rose’s translations from Berni and Ariosto ; 
‘tii poetry of Politian, Pulci, Boiardo, Berni, Ariosto, Tasso, Tassoni, Forti- 
in guerra, with notices of the character of each, and criticisms on their writings. 
fs Mr Davis’s Practical Treatise on the Authority and Duty of Justices of the 
nd Peace ; law relative to house breaking.—Dr Ware’s edition of Smellie’s Phi- 
le. losophy of Natural History ; principles of vitality; distinctions between 
i animals and vegetables; classifications of the animal kingdoms ; Linneus, 
ts Lamarck, Cuvier; Blumenbach’s division of the human race 3 instinct of 
animals—Mr Sampson’s Discourse on the Common Law; causes which 
" have retarded the progress of the law ; how this may be hastened.—Von 
sg Jakob’s s Principles of Taxation; Die Staats Wissenchaft, &c.; direct and 
e indirect taxation ; ; paper currency.—F ree Schools of New E ngland ; review 
% of Mr Carter’ s Le ters to the Hon. Mr Prescott ; early history of free schools ; : 
y benefits of = ae ieppesfection of the present law of Massachusetts on the 
. subject.—Canadian Review ; education and literature in Canada.—Wood- 


bridge’s Geography. —Buchanan’ s history, manners, and customs of the In- 
dians.—Sketch of Connecticut—Mr Ware’s Vision of Liberty, a poem.— 
Bishop England’s Discourse; early history and present state of Ireland.— 
Wheaton’s s Report of the Steam Boat Case.—Dane’s Digest of American Law. 


Such is the outline of the contents of the NortaH American Re- 
VIEW, from the beginning to the end of the Nineteenth Volume. The 
present Agents for the work in different parts of the United States 


. are as follows. 
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Ouiver Everett, PusuisHer, anp GeneraL Acenrt. 


MAINE. . 
HaLLowELt, W. F. Lane. 
PoRTLAND, Samuel Johnson. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PorTsMouTH, J. W. Foster. 
Concorp, J. B. Moore. 
Hanover, Justin Hinds. 
VERMONT. 
CasTLETON, C. Goodrich. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
NEWBURYPORT, opengl cag 
; Henry Whipple. 
SALEM, J.D. Buffum. 
CAMBRIDGE, William Hilivard. 
PLyMmouTtH, Ezra Collier. 
WorcESTER, C. Harris. 


New Beprorp, 4. Shearman, jr. 
GREENFIELD, Clark & Tyler. 
NortHampTon, 8S. Butler. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE, George Dana. 
NEWPORT, W. &. 1. H. Barber. 

CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven, Howe & Spalding. 
HARTFORD, H. Huntington. 
Norwicu, Robinson & Dunham. 
NEW YORK. 


New York, Geo. & Chs. Carviile, 
Successors to James 
Eastburn & Co. Lat- 
erary Rooms, Broad- 
way. 
ALBANY, E. F. Backus. 
Cananpaicgua, J. D. Bemis & Co. 
Urica, William Williams. 
EW JERSEY. 
TRENTON, D. Fenton. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, A. Small. 


** The work is printed Quarterly, making two volumes a year, 
It may 
the agents, whose names and places of residence are stated above, 
at five dollars a year, to be forwarded by mail, or otherwise, as may 
A subscriber may begin with eny volume or number. 
As new editions of the back numbers are constantly printing off, 
full sets of the work can be supplied half bound, at the subscription 
Any single number can also be purchased at the subscription 


of about 450 pages each. 


be directed. 


price. 
price, that is, at $1,25 each. 


CoLuMBIA, Jos. W. Arthur. 
GEORGIA. 

SAVANNAH, W. T. Williams. 

AUGUSTA, H. Ely. 

MILLEDGEVILLE, Ginn & Curtis. 
KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON, William G. Hunt. 

LovuIsvILLE, J. Collins, jr. 
ALABAMA. 

| MoBILE, Littlefield, Davenport, & Co 


| MISSISSIPPL. 
| NATCHEZ, 





Boston. 


MARYLAND. 
BaLTIMoRE, Edward J. Coale. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON, P. Thompson. 
GEORGETOWN, James Thomas. 
VIRGINIA. 
NorRFOLK, Christopher Hall. 
RicHMoND, . Pg 
PETERSBURG, J. W. Campbell. 


FREeDERIcKsBURG, E. D. Withers. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


NEWBERN, Salmon Hall. % 
RALEIcH, Joseph Gales. . 
FavETTEVILLE, J. WM Rea, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
John Mill. 
CHARLESTON, Hurlbut & Keith. 





Snodgrass & Whitney 
LOUISIANA, 
New Orveans, 8B. Levy. 
MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 


DeErroI!r, John Hunt. 
CANADA. 
MonTREAL, H. H. Cunningham, 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


HALIFAX, William Minns. 








be had of the publisher, or any of | 


The New Senies is entire in itself, and any person not desiring 


the early numbers, can begin with this series, and have the volumes 
i 


uniformly numbered. 


Whoever owns the whole work, or any considerable part of it, 
cannot fail to perceive the value of an InpEx, embracing the immense 
variety of topics, on which the NortH American Review treats, 
and affording an immediate reference to each. 

The Genera. InpEx, extending to twenty volumes of the work, 
will make an octavo volume containing from 459 to 500 pages, and 
will be put to subscribers in boards at $3.—It can be ordered from 


a Bae Sip en aa ay ae ee ene oy ae 


the PusiisHeEr in Boston, or from any of the Agents above named. 


Boston, January 1, 1825. 
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PROVPBOTUS 


COLLECTION 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


EDITED BY 
WASHINGTON IRVING, Esa. 
AND 
NOW PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
BY 
A. & W. GALIGNANI, AND JULES DIDOT, SENIOR, PARIS, 


AND 


H. C. CAREY & L. LEA, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
I 


Tuts Collection will contain the best works of the most emi- 
nent English authors, in every department of literature, com- 
mencing with Grorrrey CHAvceEeR, and coming down to the 
present day. 

A careful selection will be made from the works of the earlier 
writers, limited to such only as are of high celebrity and perma- 
nent interest. A greater scope will be taken in selecting from 
those of later date; but where the works of an author are volumi- 
nous, those of inferior merit and mere temporary interest will be 
omitted. 

A biography of each author will accompany his works, either 
selected or collated from the best biographies extant, with any ad- 
ditional information that may be obtained from other sources. A 
portrait of the author will also be given, engraved by the first 
artists ; together with an autograph. 

The collection will embrace the best works in Philosophy, 
Morals, Politics, Eloquence, Poetry, and the Drama; and will 
also include the novelists of distinguished merit. It will thus 
constitute a complete gallery of English authors ; and a body of 
{’nglish literature such as has never been presented in a collec- 
tive form. 

T'wo volumes will be published monthly, each containing 
about five hundred pages. 

Subscriptions will be received either for the whole collection, 
xr for the works of separate authors. 





ere) 


The typographical execution will be under the direction of 

Mr. Jutes Divot, Senior. The different works will be printed 

after the best London editions; and no expense will be spared, in 

correcting the press, to entitle them to challenge comparison, in 

i point of correctness, with the originals. The publishers are ena- 






























i bled, from the arrangements they have made, to speak with the 
e fullest confidence on this head. 
\ The publishers respectfully suggest the following considera- 
é ions, as warranting their hopes of liberal patronage in this ardu- 
6 ous undertaking. - 
n {It will put the admirers of English literature in possession of [> ~ 
a AN ELEGANT AND EXTENSIVE Eneuisn Liprary, printed in a s RF 
c superior style, uniform in size, type, and paper, and at a very _ . 
A moderate price. j gs 
S Many of the earlier authors therein included have become ex- B. 
c tremely rare. They exist only in old editions, inconvenient in 
5 size, badly printed, and on inferior paper. They are not to be 
procured by persons residing in this country without much difh- 
th culty, delay, and expense. 
Most of the later authors, though inferior in all respects to the St 
i elegant edition now offered, cannot be obtained at less than dou- 
aa k ble the price; and there is always great delay in procuring them ie 
a fi from England. gv ets . B 
he ‘ The mode of publication by monthly portions will, it is pre- , a 
s ‘ sumed, so divide the expense as to place the collection within 3 
( the reach of the most moderate means; while the admission of 5 86 «6S: 
t subscriptions for detached parts, will permit a selection to such q 
; persons as may not wish to subscribe for the whole. tt 
) y » 6 UCC 
} : N 
. b C 
, ' 4 Pp 
| | TERMS 1 
| . ; 
| This superb collection will be printed on paper of three quali- ; 1 
ties :— : 
| 1, On fine paper at two dollars per volume. 4 ~ 
: 2. On vellum paper, with a proof impression of the portrait, at | 
two dollars and seventy-five cents per volume. q 
| 3. On large superfine vellum paper, with a proof impression of oS 
hi the portrait and the etching on India paper, at four dollars per a . 
ey | volume. Only fifty copies will be printed. — s 
VEY: The public are respectfully requested to forward their sub- ; 
i | i ; scriptions without delay, as the works most in demand will be y = 
ee the first put to press. 5 
Bee a N. B. The works of Oxrtver Gotpsmitrs will form the first 5s 6 «UV 
Bit) | | four volumes. They are now in the press and will be published 3 
a Bs : shortly. 
ae 
Lhe i 
a 
D | a: 
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OF 


— &=S 


HORS 


INTENDED TO BE PUBLISHED. 


CuavucEr’s select Works . 
Donne’s select Poems .. . 
GowERk’s select Poems. . . 
Howankp’s, (Henry, Earl of 
Surrey,) Poems. ..... 
Wratt’s, (Sir Thomas,) 
Poems .. «+ ciaiae « o- 
SpensEn’s, (Edm.) Poems . 
Moner’s, (Sir Thomas, Lord) 
C hancellor, ) Utopia 
RaxtEiGn’s, (Sir Walter, ) po- 
litical Works and Poems. 
Sipney’s, (Sir Philip,) Mis- | 
cellanies and Poems 
Bacon, (Lord Chancellor, ) His 
Novum Organum, with his 
Works in English, except- 
ing his unfinished Works on 
Natural History, his trea- 
tises on Theology and Law 
SHAKSPEARE’sS Works, with the 
most approved Commenta- 
ries and Notes .. 
jonson’s, (Ben,) select Works 
Beaumont and FiLercuHER’s se- 
lect Works 1? 
Horses on Government and 
Morals te age 
SIDNEY, (Algernon, ) select 
Works .. 
BuTisr’s, (S Samuel ,) poetical 
Works. , 
CLARENDON’S, (I ord, ) Ww orks 
MILTon’s poetical Works. . . 


1 vol. 


1 vol. 


2 vols. 


1 vol. 


3 vols. 


. 12 vols. 


1 vol. 


“"y 


2 vols. 


1 vol. 


2 vols. 


8 vols. 
2 vols. 


Cow tey’s(Abr.) select re 
1 vol 


Prior’ 8, ( Mat.) select works 
WaALLE n’ s select Works 


laytor’s, (Jeremy,) select 
W orks ce ee oe ; 

Tempre’s, (Sir Ww m. ) ‘select 
WORE. we. ; 


DryDEN’s poetical Works 
Locxe’s complete Works, ex- 


cepting his _ theological 
Works and Letters. 
Orwar’s Works ....... 


Swirt’s historical, political, s Sa- 
tirical and poetical Works 
SHarrrsspury’s, (Earl,) Cha- 

racteristics 
ADDISON’S select W orks 
BotivesnoKke’s, (Lord,) politi- 
cal and historical Works. 
Warrts’s philosophical Works 
fe 


2 vols. 
1 vol. 
1 vol. 

5 vols. 
1 vol. 

6 vols. 


2 vols. 
4. vols. 


S vols. 


1 vol, 





Youne’s Works ........ 2vols. 
Porr’s Works. ......-. Svols. 
Gay’s select Works .... 1 vol. 


RicHaRpson’s Novels .... .10 vols. 
MonTacut’s, (Lady Mary W.) 


Letters «1+. 2 vols. 
CHESTERFIELD’S, (Earl of,) Let- 

ters .... «wea . . 2 vols. 
WaARBURTON’S select Works . I1vol. 
Tuomson’s, (James,) Works ._ 1 vol. 
Firtpine’s Novels ...... 5 vols. 
Cuatuam’s, (Earl of,) Works . 1 vol. 


Jounson’s, (Dr. Samuel) Works 8 vols. 
Hvumer’s philosophical Works 
and History, with its Conti- 


er  . 
STERNE’s Works ...... S vols. 
AKENSIDE’s poetical Works 
CoLLiNns’s i Tork 

LI s poetical Works + vot 


Gnray’s poetical Works . 
SAVAGE’S poetical Works . 
ARMSTRONG’s poetical 

Ww orks ers? | 


BEATTIE’S poetical Ww orks . 


Corton’s, (Sir R.) poetical ve. 

Works .. 
FALCONER’S poetical Works J 
SMOLLETT’s Works ...... 3 vols. 
| Ropertson’s Works .... 8 vols. 
BiackstTone’s Commentaries 4 vols. 
Smirn’s Wealth of Nations . . 3 vols. 
Cuapone’s Letters on the >) 

Se a 
a wt Legacy to his L awa 

Jaugnter .. . hia 
PENNINGTON’s Advice to her 

eee 
GoxtpsmitTH’s Miscellaneous 

., —eeeer eae 4 vols. 
Burke’s select Works... 5 vols. 
CowreEr’s Works . 1 vol. 
Berkte&y’s philosophical and 

political Works. 1 vol. 
Briair’s Lectures on Rhetoric 

and Belles Lettres 2 vols. 
Grpron’s Works .......12vols. 
De Loxtme on the Constitution 

of England....... 1 vol. 
Pat EY’S Moral Philosophy . . 2 vols. 
oe Se. i 
Fox’s, (Charles = select 

Speeches ee 6 1 vol. 
Pirrs, (W canal “select 

Speeches ek - 1 vol. 
Oss1an’s Poems. » lyol 




















Burns’s poetical Works .. . 


SHERipAN’s, (R. B.) Works, in- 
cluding a selection of his 
ER gw 8 oe 6 ws : 

Ersxine’s, (Lord Chancellor, ) 
gerect Speeches”... 55s: 

Mirrorp’s History of Greece 

Srewart’s, (Dugald,) philoso- 
PRICH W GUNBN 0h6 Fs. a! is 


An auxiliary work, in six volumes, under the title of Miscetnantes or Ene- 
L1sH Lirerature, will contain a series of rare, choice and curious productions, 
selected from various English writers, ancient and modern, whose general 
works may be either of too early a date, or not of sufficient interest, to war- 
rant entire publication in the preceding collection; it will also furnish many 
individual and fugitive articles, drawn from manuscripts, obsolete works, and 


( 


1 vol. 


3 vols. 


1 vol. 


7 vols. 


3 vols. 


4 








Mackrnzir’s Novels ..... 2 vols. 


BLoomFI£ELn’s poetical works 2 


Worpswortn’s poetical 1 vol. 
WOUNO bs ee de wis 0% 

CamPBELt’s poetical Works. ¥ Got 

RoceEns’s poetical Works ¢ " 


Curappe’s poetical Works .. 2 vols. 
Soursey’s poetical Works. . 3 vols. 


other sources, not within the reach of general readers. It will, of course, con 
tain many rich morsels and delicacies of literature. 


a ———— 


Subscriptions will be received by the PUBLISHERS in Philadelphia, and by 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD & Co. Boston 
E. BLISS & E. WHITE, Wew York. 
E. J. COALE, Baltimore. 

P. THOMPSON, Washington. 

P. COTTOM, A&ichmond. 

C. BONSAL, WVorfolk. 


W. 


H. BERRETT, Charleston. 


J. R. ARTHUR, Columbia. 


. £ 


T. WILLIAMS, Savannah 


W. J. HOBBY, Augusta. 


W. 


M‘KEAN, Vew Orleans. 


XP Specimens of the work may be seen at any of those places 
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IMPROVED SOHOOL BOOKS, 
; PUB’ AS.IED BY 
; CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 
a No. 1, CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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2 “oR SALE BY WHOLESALFP AN® RETAIL ON LIBERAL TERMS BY THEM, AXD ry 8. T. ARMSTRONG, 
No. SU CornrHILL ; AND BY MOST BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 








. ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


a ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

© Ceoumycs, Hirriarp, & Co. have published a new and much improved edition of this work 
Whe Geography is printed in a handsome style, and a new map of the Eastern and Middl 

= Piates is added to the Atlas. 

“4 Extracts from Reviews, &c. 

= «Mr. Worcester’s Geography appears to us a most excellent manual. It is concise, wel 
B arranged, free from redundancies and repetitions, and contains exactly what it should, a brief 
Foutline of the natural and political characteristics of each country. ‘The tabular views are of 
S preat value.” North American Review. 

> <‘ \Ve consider the work, in its present state, as the best compend of Geography for the use 


© of schools, which lias appeared in our country.” Monthly Literary Journal. 


© « From a careful examination of thy Geography, and a comparison of the work with other 
§ productions of like character, I am led to the opinion that it is the most valuable system of 
Seclementary geography published in our country.” Roberts Vaux, Esq. 

= «J have no hesitation in expressing it as my opinion, that it contains more valuable matter, 
Wand better arranged, than any similar work of its size I have ever met with.” 
: Professor Adams. 

‘‘ T cannot hesitate to pronounce it, on the whole, the best compend of geography for the use 


of academies, that I have ever seen.”’ Rev. Dr. 8. Miller: 


“ Of all the elementary treatises on the subject which have been published, I have seen none 


S with which I am on the whole so well pleased, and which I can so cheerfully recommend to 


President Tyler. 





& the publick,” 


| SHETONES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
s COMPRISING 

A description of the Grand Features of Nature ; the Principal Mountains, Rivers, Cataracts, 
and other Interesting Objects and Natural Curiosities ; also of the Chief Cities and Remarkable 
Edifices and Ruins; together with a View of the Manners and Customs of different Nations ’ 





W Illustrated by One Hundred Engravings. 





3 Extracts from Reviews, &c. 
| “ We have attentively perused these ‘ Sketches,’ and have no hesitation in saying that we 
) know of no similar work, in which instrnction and amusement are so much combined. The 


© accuracy of the stateinents, the brevity and clearness of the descriptions, the apposite and often 
» beautiful quotations trom books of travels and from other works, continually excite and gratify 
) the curiosity of the reader.” Christian Spectator. 
| ‘* We consider the ‘ Sketches’ well suited to give a large fund of entertainment and instree 
' ion to the youthful mind.” North American Review. . 
Ve know of no book which would bé more suitable to be read by scholars in our higher 
schools, and which would excite more interest in the family circle.” R. I. American. 
“These volumes are extremely entertaining, and may be recon:mended to the perusal of 


» those even, who conceive themselves to be past the necessity of elementary instruction.” 
4 Christian Examiner. 


> “The ‘Sketches,’ &c. form a most valuable companion to the ‘ Elements of Geography, 
) admirably calculated to interest the attention, and impart useful knowledge to our youth.” 
Roberts Vaux, Esq. 


“ The work is, in my opinion, ably executed, and well fitted to be both popular and useful,”’ 
Rev. Dr. 8. Miller, 





UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. 
A NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION. 
Extracts from Reviews, &c. 
“The authorities which Mr. Worcester specifies, are certainly those most worthy of reliance. 
We have ourselves used his Gazetteer for some time past, and we continue to regard it as by 
; far the most accurate, copious, and generally serviceable work of the kind, which we have 
ever seen. ‘The second edition comprises nearly two thousand pages, printed in the neatest 
manner, on handsome paper.” National Gazette. 
“In its present form, it {the Universal Gazetteer] is, we believe, the most comprehensive 
yeographical dictionary that can be called a manual, and we think it would be difficult to name 
4 work in two volumes, in which more information is contained. We are disposed to regard it 
as freer from defects than any other work of the kind before the publick.”’ 
* ‘The typographical execution is unusually aeat and sightly, and the whole work forms a 
repository of geographical and statistical information, greater, we apprehend, than is elsewhere 
condensed into the same cempass.” -Vurth American Review. 
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CUMMINGS’ PRONOUNCING SPELLING BOON. 


_PRONOUNCING SPELLING BOOK, by J. A. Cummings. Stereotype edition, just pnd 
lished, containing every word of common use in our language, difficult either to spell or pro. 
nounce, 

‘he pronunciation is strietly conformed to that of Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary 
and is so exactly and peculiarly denoted that no one, who knows the powers of the letters, ¢4, 
misteke the true pronunciation. | 

Tho demand for this Spelling Book has been very great, and is steadily increasing as a know). 
edgo of it is diffused. It is recommended in the strongest terms by those who have used it 


and is rapidly getting into general use; Ipabecgpons in the New England states. In trath, sf 


far as uniformity of pronunciation through our country is desirable, it would seem, that a work 
on such a plan cannot fail to receive patronage. , | 
Extracts from the Preface. 

That this work may be a perfect guide to pronunciation, we have adopted a method, by whit 
the precise sound of every syllable is as perfectly conveyed, as it would be by Walker's metho) 
of spelling the word wrong in order to proncuncee it right, which would be to fill one half o 
the book, at least, with matter entirely useless, except for pronunciation only, and with what 
would be worse than useless, as it respects spelling, since, in proportion as children are accus. 
tomed to attend to false spelling for the sake of correct pronunciation, they will be liable 
require an incorrect mode of speiling. The method we have adopted consists in placing over 
such letters as lose their sounds, those letters, with their appropriate long, short, and othe; 
characters, whose sounds they receive. ‘This affords both instructers and children a perfect 


guide to the exact pronunciation of every word, without the necessity of constant reference tof 


a dictionary in doubtful cases, which, in the actual business of instruction, to say the least, is 
extremely inconvenient. We cannot but feel confident in believing, that instructers will find 
great convenience in the use of a book upon this plan, adapted to Walker, even if they should 
not wish implicitly to conform to his pronunciation. 


To render this work as complete a Pronouncing Spelling Book as possible, it is made to con-| 


tain all the common words in our language, that are difficult either to spell or pronounce, vulgar 


and indecent terms excepted, which too often disgrace our elementary books of education, ® 


Some uncommon or technical terms of difficult pronunciation have also been admitted. A few 
words may be found repeated once or twice. This has been done intentionally, although the 
reason of it may not be obvious. 

The reading lessons in the body of the work, are almost wholly selected from the Scriptures. 


They give a concise view of the being and attributes of God and the condition and character 


of mah, and in such a manner, as, we trust, will not be altogether uninteresting to children § 
These lessons may be found convenient and useful as exercises to be committed to memory on} 


the Sabbath-day. 

What follows the Fables is designed principally for study. The rules for spelling, if well 
understood and committed to memory, will prove a valuable acquisition. 

It ought not to be expected, that a book of this kind should embrace the whole circle of arts 
and sciences, as most modern elementary books affect to do. We thought it far preferable to do 
justice to a few subjects, than to attempt too much, and accomplish nothing. 


CUMMINGS’ FIRST LESSONS 


In Geography and Astronomy, with seven plain Maps, and a View of the Solar System, for| 


the use of young children, by J. A. Cummings. Fourth edition, stereotyped. Price 25 cents 
single, $2,25 per dozen. (> This is the very best book of the kind before the publick. 


Extracts from the Preface. 


Although the subject of Geography has of late ap been justly considered an essential 
branch of a good education, it is generally thought to be above the capacities of young children, 
and fit only for the study of higher classes. But it is fully ascertained, that with the use of 
nraps; it is one of the most suitable exercises for children of any age, after they can read and 
spell with tolerable ease and correctness. To this, however, many parents are slow to yield 
assent, and are unwilling that their children should early commence this study, from a reluc- 


tance to incur the expense of psig books and maps merely to try an experiment; the suc- f 


cess of which they very much doubt. - 'To remove this objection, and to convince both parents 


and teachers, that this study is, perhaps of all others, the most suitable for children, even of | 


six or eight years of age, is the object of the following book. 

To render these Lessons as easy as possible, they are accompanied by maps, which, though 
not elegant, are plain and intelligible. Had the maps been neatly engraved on copper, the ex- 
‘pense would have frustrated the design of the work. The book and maps are so econstructec 
and arranged, that they almost precisely correspond, so that the names in the one will readil) 
be found on the other. 

The Lessons on Astronomy, concise and general as they are, will, we trust, be acceptable 
We are fully sensible, that some of the illustrations may be found not altogether intelligible t¢ 
young minds, but perhaps some parents and teachers may be pleased to amuse themselves anc 
their children by exhibiting the motions of the earth, the moon, and other planets ; and thus 
by explaining some of their phenomena, they may perhaps excite a curiosity in early life 
which may lead to future eminence- 

By using the best words in our language in all books of study, the means are furnished fo) 
one of the most valuable exercises that can be given to young persons; which is, that of mark 

2 pen or pencil, and looking out in a dictionary every word, the signification of whic! 
ot perfectly understand. 
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CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 


HAVE just published—THE GREEK GRAMMAR, principally abridged from that of | 
Buttmann, for the use of Schools. By George Bancroft. 


Extract from the Preface. 


This abridgment is designed to contain only the accidence and first principles of the language. 
_~All matter that is not of immediate importance and utility has been rejected, and it has 
aniformly been endeavoured to unite sumplicity in the arrrangement with clearness and concise- 
ness in the expressions. In preparing the work the best school grammars of the Germans and 
the English have been carefully consulted on every point, and the judgment of the Editor 
in what¢ts retamed and what is omitted has been directed by a comparison of the best 
wanuals. Particular assistance in these respects has been derived from the smaller grammar 
of Thiersol. The chapter on adjectives, the account of the contracted verbs,-and the remarks on 
the Homerick dialect, are siabindhy, or partly, from him. Still there is nothing which is not either 
eontained or implied in the grammar of Buttmann, from which this professes to be taken. 

The practical instructer has here in a small compass all that is essential to be taught im pre- 

aring a pupil for any of our colleges. The attention of the youngest can be directed without 
difficulty to those things which should sink deeply into the memory. 

It should be added, that this abridgment was undertaken at the request of the translator of 
Buttmann’s grammar, and that the manner in which it is executed is in conformity to his views 


and counsel. 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. have for sales ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, 
Iustrated with Plates, for the Use of Schools and Academies, with Questions. By JOHN H. 
WILKINS, A. M. 2d Edition. The design of this work is to exhibit the leading facts and to 
Illustrate the leading principles of Astronomy in a manner interesting and useful to those scholars 
who do not intend to pursue the subject to great extent. [t may be studied without a knowledge 
ef the higher branches of mathematicks ; and contains familiar illustrations of the most striking 
phenomena of nature. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Mr. Wilkins’s Elementary work on Astronomy appears to us to be made upon an excellent 
plan, in which he adopts the most recent and approved distribution of the subject. The several 
parts are arranged in a simple and clear method, and the leading facts and principles of the 
science judiciously selected and concisely stated. It contains much matter within a narrow 
compass, embracing such recent discoveries and results, as properly come within the author's 
nlan. It is well adapted to the purposes of instruction, and will, we have no doubt, be found 
to be very convenient and useful by those teachers, who may put it into the hands of pupils of 
an age and previous attainments to qualify them for this study. 

ELISHA CLAP, 
WILLARD PHILLIPS. 


Germantown, 5th June, 1823. 


Wilkins’s Elements of Astronomy, by presenting in a concise, but perspicuous and familiar 
manner, the descriptive and physical branches of the science, and rejecting what is merely 
mechanical, exhibits to the student all that is most valuable and interesting to the youthful mind 


_in this sublime department of human knowledge. WALTER R. JOHNSON. 


Principal of the Academy, Germantown. 


Having examined the work above described, I unite in opinion with Walter R. Johnson con- 
cerning its merits. ROBERTS VAUX. 
Philadelphia, 6th Mo. 11, 1823. 


DAVIS’ JUSTICE. 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have recently published—A Practica) Treatise upon the 
Authority and Duty of Justices of the Peace, in Criminal Prosecutions ; by Daniel Davis, So- 
licitor General of Massachusetts. 

The object of this Work is to furnish gentlemen in the commission of the peace, with a prac- 
tical and plain guide in that part of their duty which relates to publick prosecutions, at so low a 
rate, as that they may be induced to incur the expense of obtaining its assistance. Some of the 
remarks and directions in the first part, and some of the forms in the second part of the work, 
are original. For these, no authority is claimed beyond what the reasons on which they are 
founded may sanction ; but for the residue, the confidence of both the Magistrate and the Ad- 
vocate is respectfully anticipated ; for they may be assured, that, with the exception of that 
portion of the work which 1s original, the matter contained in it is taken from the most ap- 
proved authorities, and generally given in the words of the authors from whom it is selected. 





Extract from the Review. 


The design of this work is excellent, and its execution no way inferiour to the design. The 
principal object of the author is to furnish a complete guide to justices of the peace in criminal 
prosecutions. It contains in the first part, ample directions in these proceedings in every stage 
of the process. | 

We think it our duty to remark, that the price of the book is one quarter less than the ordi- 
nary price of law books containing the same amount of matter, and we believe the proportion 
which the superfluous matter bears to that which is useful, quite as small, to say no more, as im 
most law books of this size 
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| FLORULA ROSTONIENSIS. : 
* A COLLECTION of Plants of Boston and Vicinity, with their Generick and Specifick Charac. 
ters, principal Synonyms, Descriptions, places of growth, and time of flowering; and Occa- 
aaa Remarks. By Jacob Bigelow, M. D. Second Edition, greatly Enlarged. To which is 
added, A Glossary of the Botanical Terms used in the Work, 


Extract from the Review. | 
“The appearance of this enlarged edition of Dr. Bigelow’s Plants of Boston, will be hailed 
with much pleasure by all the lovers of Botany in New England. His happy talent at descrip- 
tion it not surpassed, as far as our knowledge has extended, by any writer on American plants. 
With his description before you, it is scarcely possible to be at a loss, whether the plant in your 
hand, is, or is not, the one to which le refers. He sees every peculiarity, and so detcribes it, 
that one must be but ill acquainted with the language of the science, if he can find something 
else in another plant, and mistake it for that of which he is reading. | 
“We might say something too of the handsome style in which this book is published, but we 
recollect that the publishers in this city have of late years done themselves so much credit ik 
this respect, that the execution of this work, excellent as it is, can present no particular claim, 
to our notice on that account.” \ 


SMELLIO’S PHILOSOPHY. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL HISTORY. By William Smellie, member of the 
Antiquarian and Royal Societies, Edinburgh. With an Introduction and various Additions and [/ 
Alterations, intended to adapt it to the present state of knowledge. By Jonn Ware, M. D.. 
Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 1 vol. 8vo, $2,25. 3 


Extract from the Review. | 
-“ We think the rudiments of Natural History and Physiology might be advantageously in- 
troduced in the course of the common schoo! 4 aes of children. These studies might serve 
agreeably to diversify the severer ones of arithmetick and grammar, while they answered the 
additional end of directing to useful purposes the amusements of hours of relaxation. We f 
would introduce the subject of this article to the notice of the publick, as an elementary work: | 
extremely well adapted to this purpose ; in which the original one of Smeilie has been much / 
improved by the numerous additions and alterations of the American editor. Among these the 
most important are the introductory chapters, which occupy something more than a quarter of 
the whole volume.” | 


VALPY’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 7 
THE ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR, with Notes. By R. Varry, D. D. F.A.8.0 


Fourth American edition. 


Notice of the Publishers of the First American edition. 


“From the general dissatisfaction, which exists respecting Greek Grammars now in use in 
this country, and from the repeated solicitations of many of our most respectable instructers, 
we are induced to publish this Grammar, which has been received with much approbation, and 
used with great success in England. In this edition some of the deficiencies mentioned in the} 
preceding preface are supplied, and several exampies of declension of nouns, a poneen of 
contract verbs, a few rules in syntax, a synopsis of parsing, &c. have been added. It is pre-} 
sumed, this Grammar will fully obviate the difficulties, which have so long been a subject.of 
complaint among teachiers. 

“This fourth American, is from the fifth London edition, and comprises the valuable Notes 
recently added by Dr. Valpy.” 


VALPY’S DELECTUS. 
_ DELECTUS SENTENTIARUM GRACARUM, ad usum tironum accommodatus; cum 
notulis et Lexico. Price 624 cents. 





Advertisement. 

Mr. Priest, of Scarning, published some years ago, a work under the title of a Greek Delec-} 
tus. The selection of passages from the Greek writers, and the grammatical and philological 
notes which followed them, were highly creditable to the diligence and learning of the author. 
The present little volume would have presented only a new edition of the work, of which the 
author parted with the copy-right, had it not been found, on experience, too difficult for initiation. 
‘his may therefore be considered as a new book, “ intended,” to use the words of the origina! 
author, “not for a display of knowledge, but to render the introduction to the Greek language! 
us easy as possible, and to assist beginners only.” : 

The utility of this Delectus, as an introduction to the study of the Greek language, is ac-7 
knowledged by all who have used it. % 





LOCKE’S BOTANY. 3 

OUTLINES OF BOTANY, taken chiefly from Smith’s Introduction; containing an ex: 
planation of botanical terms, and an illustration of the system of Linneus, also some account o!7 
natural orders, and the anatomy and physiology of vegetables. Illustrated by engravings) 
For the use of Schools and Students. By Jonn Locke, M. D. Lecturer on Botany. Price? 


$1 ,25. 
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Extract from the Preface. 

The object of the present treatise has not been to bring forward any thing new in elementary 
botany, or to alter what has been before established ; but wreak to collect and arrange the 
most important ‘“‘ outlines” of the subject im a concise form, and illustrate them by examples ef 
native plants, affording a volume of a moderate price for the use of schools and students. 


THE GREEK READER, 

By FREDERICK JACOBS, Professér of the Gymnasium at Gotha, and Editor of the 
Anthologia. From the Seventh German Edition, adapted to the Translation of Buttmann’s. 
Greek Grammar. One volume, octavo. 


Extract from the Preface. 

It was one of the objects of the Editor to prepare a work for our schools, better adapted to 
them, than those now in use. I[t has been objected with justice to the Collectanea Greca 
Minora, that it contains too little ; and that while, even in its easiest parts, it is not adapted to 
the purposes of a first book, it makes a transition too rapid from the fables of Esop to the 
obscure text of Tyrtwus. The Greek Reader, in the collection, of sentences in the first part, 
arranged according to the rules of the Grammar, is designed to enable the learner to begin im- 
mediately to exercise himself, in putting to practice the principles and rules which he has learned 
in the grammar. To direct his attention, the word, in which the rule is exemplified in each 
sentence, Is distinguished in the printing —These sentences, forming the first course, are suc- 
ceeded by a few fables and a choice of the best anecdotes and apophthegms contained in the 
Greek writers ; which will not present undue difficulties to the learner well acquainted with the 
grammatical exercises that precede them.—The extracts inthe department of natural history 
are from easy authors, and designed, in continuing the progress of the learner in the language, 
to afford him also amusing and instructive information.***** 

A chief object of the editor, in preparing this work, has .been to furnish an elementary book 
to our schools, in which the Greek may be learned through the medium of the English. No 
learner at school or elsewhere can be as well ac quainted with the Latin as with his mother tongue. 
The practice of learning Greek through the medium of Latin, has descended to us from a time 
when the Latin was a common language amoyg scholars, when lectures at the universities were 
exclusively given in that tongue, and commentaries on authors and Jexicons published in no 
other. For schools, however, there is no one circumstance to recommend the continuance of 
this practice, not even that of becoming more familiar with the Latin. 

This edition of Jacobs’ Greek Reader is an adaptation to our schools of a work of very great 
celebrity in Germany. Mr. Jacobs, its original compiler, is well known as one of the most. 
yrofound and elegant of the German Hellenists ; and in his station at the head of the High Schook 
at Gotha, he has been able to add, to the erudition of the critick, practical knowledge of the 
learner’s needs. 

Mr. Jacobs’ work is one among many instances which might be quoted in Germany, in which 
the very first rate qualitie s and attainments of scholarship have been employed in the preparation 
of works of elementary instruction in the learned languages. 

The great object and end of Jacobs, in preparing this work, was to make the learning of the 
Greek as easy as possible ; that is, to remove all unnecessary d’fficulties. To acquire the 
vocabulary of a very copious language ; to be possessed of the changes, which that language 
experienced in a period of more ‘than two thousand years, during all which time it was a living 
tongue ; to learn the peculiarities of its many different authors, styles, and dialects, is of course 
no very short nor easy task. 

At a meeting of the Corporation of Harvard College—“ Voted,” 'That this work be made use 
of in the examination of Candidates for admission into the University after the year 1626, instead 
of Greca Minora. 





HEDGLE’S LOGICEH. 
ELEMENTS OF LOGICK ; or a Summary ofthe general Principles and different modes of 


Reasoning. By LEVI HEDGE, A. M. Professsor of Logick and Metaphysicks, in Harvard 
College. Fourth edition. Price 874 cents. 


Extracts from the Preface to the First edition. 
Most of the treatises of Logick in common use have been formed on the model of the ancient 
systeins, and are incumbered with many scholastick subtilties and unimportant distinctions. 
The instructions, which they furnish on the subject of ratiocinatidn, consist of very little more, 
than a description of the ayflegienn, and a few general principles of demonstrative reasoning. 
They contain no elements nor Tules to assist us in reasoning on subjects of probability, or on the 
ordinary events of human life. 'The manner, in which these books are wriiten, is ill adapted to 
the comprehension of young minds. In explaining the operations of reasoning, many technical 
terms and arbitrary forms are employed, of which the tendency is rather to embarrass and per- 
plex, than to instruct the learner. 

The writer of this compend has pursued the following plan. After passing through the 
customary distinctions of terms and propositions, he has given a brief account of moral ev idence, 
and pointed out the circumstances, which distinguish it from danoentra e. A concise view 
is then given of the different forms of reasoning, with the principles, on which they respectively 
proceed. 





THE LATIN TUTOR, 
Or an INTRODUCTION TO THE MAKING OF LATIN ; containing a copious exempli- 


figation of the Rules of Latin Syntax, from the best authorities Price 874 cents. Undoubtedly 
the best book of the kind before the publick 
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ei? NOTICE. 
The sybscribers hereby give notice, that they have this day admitted Mr. CHARLES ¢ 
LITTLE as a partner in their Bookselling establishment. Those persons indebted to the late 
firm are requested to adjust their accounts without delay. | 
WILLIAM HILLIARD, 
T. HARRINGTON CARTER. 


3 The business will, as heretofore, be conducted under the firm of CUMMINGS 
HILLIARD, & CO. at No. 134, Washington-street, (late No. 1, Cornhill.) : 
Boston, October 11, 1824. 
WILLIAM HILLIARD, 
T. HARRINGTON CARTER, 
CHARLES C. LITTLE. 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. take this opportunity of informing the publick, that the» 
late correspondence, established in the principal Book cco By of Europe, will enable them to 
execute all orders intrusted to their care upon the most favourable terms. Individuals and those 
who wish to supply publick Libraries or Literary Institutions, are invited to apply. It is their 
intention hereafter, to devote themselves more exclusively to the publication of such works as 
are connected with studies in the literary institutions of our country: and have adopted such 
measures as wil] ensure correct and handsome editions, of such works as shall issue from their 


establishment. From the exertions they have heretofore made, and from such as they will in | 
future make, to raise the standard of the American Press, they confidently anticipate continual | 


patronage. 
N.B. An extensive and well chosen collection of American, English, French, Spanish, 


Ttalian, and German Books are now on hand, and will be sold upon the most reasonable terms 


LARGE CONSIGNMENT OF BOOKS FROM GERMANY. 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. have recently received from Germany, an extensive 
eousignment of THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS, many of which are very scarce 
and valuable. Also a number‘of Works upon the CIVIL LAW, all of which were bought low, 
and will be sold for cash, at a very small advance upon the cost. C.H. & Co. have taken a 
room at the corner of Water and Devonshire-streets, where the Books may be had for a short 


time—after which they will be sent to New-York. 
December 16 


BOSTON TYPE AND STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


The subscribers inform their Friends and Printers generally, that they have resumed the 
business of manufacturing Printers’ TYPES and STEREOTYPE PLATES, and are ready to 
furnish at short notice, all the variety of tyres cast in this country, warranted to be made of 
the best metal and in the best.manner; their letter has been newiy cut, and is very handsome, 
well] adapted to the critical taste of the times. 

They have at all times on hand, Brass Rule—T ype Cases—Composing Sticks—Demy and 
Royal Chases—Press Boards—Case Stands—Ball Stocks—Ball Skins—Parchment—Printing 
Ink, all pvices—a great variety of Ornamental Letter and Flowers, Cuts, &c. And receive 
orders for Ramage, Rust, and Wells’ Printing Presses. 
ecu have the most experienced workmen, and are constantly making additions to their 

oundry. ; 

They will soon issue a Book of Specimens. 

Orders are respectfully solicited. T.H. CARTER & CO. 

N. B. It may be proper to observe, that the types on which the North Americau Review is 


printed are from their matrices. | 


GLOBES. 
CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. keep constantly on hand, an assortment of Wilson’s and 


Gardner’s Globes ; these are 13, 12, and 9 inches in diameter—all suitable sizes for schools and 





academies. In some respects, these Globes are pronounced by competent judges to be superiour 


to those imported, and in no respect are they considered inferiour. Instructers are invited te 
examine them. 





CLEAVELAND’S MINERALOGY, 


Second Edition, much improved—with Plates, and a Geolugical Map 


COLLECTANEA GRAECA MAJORA, 
IMPROVED STEREOTYPE EDITION—JUST PUBLISHED. 


ENFIELD’S PHILOSOPHY, 
NEW EDITION—JUST PUBLISHED, WITH IMPROVEMENTS. 


. WALTMER’S RHETORICK GRAMMAR-—*tvo. 32,2. 
October 4th, 1824, 
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COLBURN’S FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETICE. 


Price 374 cents. 
SHQUEL to ditto. Price 1%. 


The decided approbation of those who are best qualified to judge, and the very favourable 
reception these books have met with from the publick in general, are evidences that the im- 
rovements in our elementary books on mathematicks have not kept up with the improvements 


SS made in other branches of instruction for the last few years. ‘The manner of instructing in the 


science of numbers, and in the mathematicks generally, is undergoing an essential change. ‘The 
appearance of these books is to be regarded as a consequence of that change, but it 1s hoped 
shey will soon be regarded as the cause of a still greater change. The more essential points 
af difference between these books and others upon the same subject, are the following : 

L. They teach al] the combinations in arithmetick with numbers so small, that the mind of 
the pupil can perfectly comprebend these numbers. | 

2. Every new combination is introduced by practical examples upon concrete numbers. 

3. All those rules which are merely artificial, and those formed for particular applications 
of the same general principle, have been discarded. 

The advantages, which experience has shown these improvements to possess over the com- 
inon method of teaching numbers, are various and important. The “ First Lessons,” which 
may very properly be denominated Intellectual Arithmetick, teaches all combinations upon 
numbers so small as not to require the aid of any written numeration. ‘Thus two distinct pro- 
cesses, viz. the use of written numeration, and the reasoning upon the numbers, either of which 
is sufficiently difficult for the young mind to encounter, are separated. The evil of presenting 
these two processes in a combined form at first is, that neither of them is very perfectly learn- 
ed; and the reasoning, which is the more important of the two, is least understood. The 
clearness and certainty of all conclusions derived from reasoning, depend upon the clearness 
of the ideas introduced as media of proof. Although young minds will not be able to under- 
stand this, when presented in its abstract form; yet, it should be taught them im practice, by 
leading them through such processes of reasoning only ; asthat they can perfectly comprehend 
all the ideas mtroduced. This can be done in the science of numbers, only by giving examples 
of reasoning upon numbers so small that they may be easily understood, till the mind acquires 
sufficient strength to encounter more complicated combinations upon Jarger numbers. Another 
advantage derived trom the peculiar and intrinsically excellent plan of Mr. Colburn’s First 
Lessons, or Intellectual Arithmetick, is, the discipline it gives the mind. The power of atten- 
tion, which is so important to every mind, that would make much progress in knowledge, and 
whica is so difficult for the young mind to acquire or control, is more strengthened and im- 
proved by arithmetical calculations carried on in the mind, than by almost any discipline that 
can be offered. When the power of attention is acquired by the study of numbers it may be 
easily transferred to all other studies, and all the sciences derive an advantage from the in- 
creased strength of a power witch few or none have so happy a tendency to create or improve, 
Abstraction is one of the last as well as most difficult processes, which the young mind per- 
forms. Mr. Colburn has, therefore, with much ingenuity, as well as sound philosophy, intro 
duced every new combination in arithmetick, with practical examples upon concrete numbers, 
“care being taken to select such examples as will show the combination in the most simple 
manner.’ ‘The examples are so small that the pupil may easily reason upon them ; and there 
will be no diffienlty im the operation itself, until the combination is well understood. The ap- 
plication of this combination may then be put to the pupil in some example involving large 
numbers, with a more rational hope, that he will better understand, both what he wishes to do, 
and the means of doing it. | 

The “ First Lessons” introduce and inculcate every principle in arithmetick ; the “ Sequel” 
adds what is necessary to complete a knowledge of the subject, by applying those principles 
to complicated examples on large numbers. This is all which properly come under the subject 
of arithmetick, although many rules, which make a large portion of common books, have been 
discarded. It is believed that a thorough knowledge of general principles, and the power of 
analyzing, which Mr. Colburn’s books are so eminently calculated to give, will better prepare 
the mind for the examples which occur in life, than the multiplication of rules so nearly analo- 
gous that much discrimin~tion is reyuired to distinguish them. These remarks, although a 
correct outline of the books, give no very adequate idea of the excellencies which would ap- 
pear in detail. But a minute examination would lead much farther than was intended in this 
notice ; and it can only be observed that both the plan and the execution answer the high expec- 
tations, which were raised in- those who knew Mr. Colburn, and the facilities he enjoyed for 
adapting the science of numbers to the general principles of the human mind. 


THE UNITED STATES LITERARY GAZETTE. 


W e think it proper to state, for the infurmation of those who may wish fo form a just opinion 
of the merits and character of this Gazette, that the editor and contributors engaged, are prac- 
‘ised writers, and most of them well known to the publick as contributors to our best periodical 
publications ; and we believe ourselves authorized in stating that .the reviews, @ssays, aad mia- 
cellaneous articles offered to our readers, will be the work of those, whose minds are as highly 
gilted by nature and as well nurtured and disciplined by study and composition, as those em- 
ployed in the support of any literary journal in this country. 

, at will be our principal object, to make the Gazette a Gencral Literary Intelligencer, and we 
shall spare no pains to make the work not only Instructirve but Entertaining. }t may be well 
also to state, that this work is cheaper, than any other of the kind published in this’ country. 
Each No. contains the amount of 70 common &vo pages. 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & C@ 
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As it may be thought that we are sanguine with respect to the merits of our work, we subjorn 
tite opinions of’several of our most respectable editors. 


The United States Literary Gazette -—Messrs. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. of this town, nave 
just published the second number of a semi-monthly paper under this title, which we wish to 
recommend to the notice of our readers. It is printed in a very handsome style in the quarto 
form, on paper of remarkable fineness. The literary execution is very respectable, and the 
articies, which are all original, are of a character, we should think, well adapted to the present 
taste of the publick, They consist ina great measure of notices of recent publications, with 
other articles of literary and scientifick intelligence. ‘There are besides some short pieces in 
poetry, which if they are fair specimens of what is to be expected in the future numbers, will 
strongly recommend the work to the publick favour. The editor of the paper is a gentleman of 
extensive learning, and it is presumed he will have the assistance of 
The publishers have undertaken the work ina liberal spirit, which entitles them to the good 
will of the literary community, and it is to be hoped their efforts will be remunerated by 4 
generous patronage.—Beston Daily Advertiser, 

The United States Literary Gazette, published in Boston, has reached the 6th umber. Iivis 
unequalled in typographical beauty and the quality of its paper, and is edited with much dil}, 
gence and ability. —Philadelphia National Gazette. 


The Literary Gazette—We have received from Messrs. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. the pub. 


hshers, the first number of this work. We have examined it with great interest. It evinces 
considerable talent in its editor, and is highly creditable to the typographical skill and exact. 
ness of the publishers. The editor, Mr. Parsons, we know to be a well educated scholar anda 
man of talents, and the enterprise of Messrs. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. has already ranked 
them muons the very first book dealers and printers in the United States. Boston Patriot. 
i= We have perused the first number of the United States Literary Gazette, from the press 
of Messrs. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. and have been much pleased with the outset of the ook: It 
is evidently conducted upon the plan of the London Literary Gazette, and will give the earlies; 
notices and reviews of such publications of merit as issue from the American press. A candid 
expression of opinion from an editor, and his associates, who have the credit of being fully equal 
to the task they have undertaken, may prove of great service to the progress of literature and 
science in this country. Evening Gazette. 


Lirerary. We take pleasure in announcing the appearance of the first number of the| 


United States Literary Gazette, from the press of Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. of this city. Itisa 
guario pamphlet of sixteen pages, a and stitched with neatness. The Editor is a gentle- 
man and a scholar, eapable of ful lling all expectation that may be raised by his prospectus, 
vod of maxing his paper in all respects comport with its title. If its success should be propor- 
tionate to ifs merits, it will have an extensive circulation. New England Galaxy. 


The United States Literary Gazette contains a description of Niagara Fails, which has more} 


eloquence, because it has more truth, than any other account of those scenes we have met with 
either in verse or prose. New York American. 

The U.S. Literary Gazette is to be published semi-monthly, in numbers containing sixteen 
ala pages. The number before us is highly creditable to the talents of the editor and his 
iterary associates, and gives promise of much future excellence. Itis also very correctly and 
handsomely printed, on paper of fine texture and beautiful complexion. The publick are much 
indebted to the spirit, enterprise, and énlightened liberality of the publishers, for a work which 
has Joug beew wanted, and we doubt not they will second so laudable an eifort, by affording to 
it a prompt, extensive, and efficient support. 

The first number contains brief notices and reviews of the following American works: 
*« Course of Instruction in the Publick Schools in Boston,” “ The Pilot,” “ Randolph and Errata,” 


Abstract of Hill’s New Theory of the earth,” “ Hints on extemporaneous preaching,” “ Ele- 


ments of Astronomy,” and “ Bryant’s Poems,”’—besides an article on “ Reliques of English 
Poetry,” aud several miscellaneous pieces of great merit. 

Most of these articles are written in a tone of peculiar sprightliness and ease. and seem to be 
distinguished by manly criticism. The article descriptive of the ey and falls of Niagara, 
is charaeterized by uncommon power and beauty. It takes hold of the feelings with an interest 
not less intense than the most effective pictures in our best modern novels. The style of this 
new work is in imitation of the London Literary Gazette ; and its matter is of that diversified 
and spirited character which most recommends itself to readers in general. Among the poetick 
effusions which adorn the present number, we recognise a beautiful scripture piece from the pes 


of Bryant, whom we may not be ashamed to introduce among the poets of any age or country 
Boston Statesman. 





The United States Literary Gazette is published on the Ist and 15th day of every month, 
- each number containing 16 quarto-pages of three columns each, printed with new and handsome 
ivoes, and on paper of superiour quality. Subscriptions received by the Puodlishers, No. |, 
Cornhill, 


PUERALS— fH per annum, payable in six months frem its commencement. 


C. H. & Co 








many literary friends, | 
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